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ABSTRACT 



This report prGsents the findings of a seventeen-month project 
funded by the National Institute of Education as one of a group of 
investigations of teaching as a linguistic process at the elemen'- 
tary level. The aim of the project has been to analyze the com- 
plexlty of language use in the classroom through examina.tion of 
one classroom "event" or key eplBode^type— the "servlce^like event". 
This term covers those situations during periods of individualized 
instruction in which a child who is not officially working with 
the teacher .solicits the teacher's attention in order to get help 
with a task or confiirmation or other needed attention. 

Most elementary classrooms are comprised of one teacher and 
many children, and trndltionally much of the social interaction of 
the classroom has been "whole group" with the teacher as the focus 
of the lesson or activity, Howev:;r, most elementary classrooms are 
now designed such that part of the day is spend in an alternative 
participation structure. In recent years, in response to the tran^ 
sient and heterogeneous nature of many school populations > and in 
response to the schools* desires to match every child ^s aptitude 
with appropriate levels of instruction, many elementary classrroms 
are conducted so as to provide individuallged instruction to the 
students for at least part of the day. Thus, a class of 18 to 30 
students may be divided into three or four reading groups, each of 
which will meet with the teacher separately at different times. 
Another part of the school day may involve the teacher's giving a 
brief lesson to the whole group and then asking the children to 
work on an assignment individually or in small groups,, with the 
teacher typically working with one individual or group on that 
assignment , 

men the structure of classroom participation changes away 
from whdc group this places new communicative demands on both tea- 
cher and students. In particular, teachers must orient to having 
one primary focus of activity and many secondary ones (all the 
children not involved with her/him). The students must orient to 
either managing without the teacher •s help or effectively solicit- 
ing the teacher's attention in a way that is minimally disruptive 
to the teacher's primary activity. This study was an attempt to 
fill part of the gap in our knowledge about how effective teachers 
structure their actions and their responses to children's actions 
in these situations. 

^XmuliB indicate that effectlv ^ -hers dGvelop norms for 
ALg coimnunicative responses to s initiatives and th&v 

^hey apply these norms with som j oi consistency across 

tlcipation structures. In ord.- -mte these patterns it . 

been necessary to develop new cuuuupLs and formulations for 
describing the dynamics of classroom Interaction. 
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(abstract continued) 



The theoretical perspective that has been brought tn this 
research can be characterised as social interactional and socio-- 
linguistic. One of the specific objectives of the pr ject has been 
to ^plore the importance of language use in the classroom by brings 
ing to a focus on language a consideration of non-linguistic features 
of conrnunicationj and the broader perspective of language use as 
social interaction* A second objective has been to explore the 
nature of continuities between norms for conduct within the class- . 
room and norms for conduct outside the classroom, and the nature of 
continuities between situations within the classroom, A third ob- 
jective has been to look at language in Its function as conveyor of 
academic information in addition to Its function of establishing and 
maintaining social contact* 

The methods employed In this study have been sociolingulstic 
and microethnographlc. The techniques involved are basically those 
of qualitative analysis built on llugulstic and ethnographic methods* 
These methods reflect the nature of the data available for investi- 
gation* The study was baaed upon an available bank of video-taped 
and audio-taped data from naturally occurring classroom situations* 
These data were collected over the course of one school yi-^ir (1975-- 
1976) in two classrooms at each grade level (nursery through third) 
within one primary school. The school involved was a private 
Independent school chosen for its reputation as an effective school 
as well as its cooperation and interest in research collabora ion. 
This N*I*E, funied study was, a follower study of an earlier study 
funded by the Carnegie Corporation of New York* The Carnegie study 
was responsible for collecting the taped data, and has further 
provided descriptions and analyses of other portions of the tofcal 
bank that have been useful for conte^tualizing the service-like 
event data of this N.I.E* study* 



To 



the anon3rmous twelve teachers and ten classrooms 



who have shared that spontaneity of behavior 
without which this work could not have been 
undertaken. 



to Peg Griffin and Roger Shuy 

whose foresight and intellectual energy for 
applying linguistics to social needs made possible 
the original collection of data used In this project , 



and to Gary Merritt, Brienne Merrittj and Seth Merritt_. 

and 

Alexis Mazzocco 

who have given the mostj of that peculiar combination 
of Intellectual and moral support without which lt*s 
not clear what would have been possible. 



"The assessment of pupil progress by Calhoun teachers is a 
familiar routine* the gradebook and the report card provide the 
most functional profile of pupil progress for the teacher attempt- 
ing to give evidence of competence to her constituencies , but in 
a personal sense they are not the most meaningful* When Diana 
talks about measuring pupils* progress ^ shm^ like her colleagues , 
dwells not on quantitative measures, but on those unpredictable 
moments when the behavior of a pupil manifests a step foward, 
"A light goes on in their faces," "They exclaim over solving a 
problem that has frustrated them," "They suddenly begin asking 
a lot of questions*" These unforeseen moments may occur because 
of or in spite of the way Calhoun teachers proceed in the class- 
room, but their unpredictability does no t dimini sU their signifi- 
cance^ One might view these descriptions of pupil progress as 
personal and sentimental characterizations of role fulfillments 
It Is more important to understand them as embodying a central 
ideals the individualization of schooling * It is an ideal which 
Calhoun teachers as individuals have to reconcile with more 
Impelling features of classroom life," 

Alchard L* Warren, 1975, p* 145 
(Italics added) 



"...In authropology and in personal life, much of what we 
know is known through narratives, anecdotes, firsthand reports, 
telling observations. But in our scholarly chairs we find it 
diffleult to acknowledge their validity. If we are to extend our 
understanding of language to the full, so that we can fully com- 
prehend its role in schooling, in education, in social life, in 
our lives j we have to find a way to come to terms with the 
validity of uses of language that are aesthetic. Indeed, such 
uses do play a vital part in decisions and perceptions, so that 
we handicap our understanding of educational Institutions and the 
forces that affect them if we do not make them eKpllclt objects 
of attention...." 

Dell Hymes, 1977, p. 93 



Service systems are one of the fur'^me ' il organlEatlonal devices 
oj: public order, and their close stud> as iiardly begun..*" 

Ervlng Goffman, 1971, p. 37 note 
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Investigator's Preface 

This Is a report of work accomplished under a grant from the 
National Institute of EducatTon providing funds from Septemher 1, 
1978 through January 31 , 1980. The grant was awarded under a 
special grants Cw/mpetition soliciting work that would deal with 
teaching as a linguistic process, especially targeted at under- 
standing what goes on at the early elmentary level. 

The notion that teaching is a linguistic proceas is one that 
has recently acquired some currency, but the investigation of what 
this means - both theoretically and practically ^ is still very 
much at issue. The challenge for each project that undertakes 
such investigation is to make a systematic entree into the morass 
of data, or rather "possible data", In such a way that one can 
locate both manipulable and Intrinsic features of the linguistic 
process of teaching. The approach of this project has been to 
selent: a key classroom event for descriptive analysis - the 
"service--like event". Briefly, this is an event that occurs 
dulling individualized instruction time, that Is characterized by 
a child approaching the teacher and soliciting the teacher's 
nntion for some kind of lielp, 

most research undertakings , this one came about through 
the confluence of a number of different happenings. In the 
sunmier of 1973 the Linguistic Society of /jnerlca held Its annual 
summer institute at the University of Michigan on the general 
topic of lar.guage variation and social con text ^ and inspired with 
the promise of interdisciplinary exCitange, As at all LSA 
institutes faculty and students from many schools met and mingled^ 
and lasting f riendsh ipfe^ and working relationships were formed, A 
significant mix were linguistics students from Georgetown University 
(which included Peg Griffin, Stephen Cahir, and Donna Christian) 
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and the University of Pennsylvania (which included me). The 
Gaorgatown groups largely under the guidance of Roger Shuy, Ralph 
Fasoldi C.J. Bailey^ and Walt Wolfram^ came with special back- 
grounds in variation theory and educational linguistics. At that 
time I had began work on my dissertation on service encounters in 
stores and public service areas. (This was a topic I had first 
looked at in St. Louis while taking a class froin David Sudnow and 
George Psathas in the course of graduate study in anthropology at 
Washington University.) My dissertation advisors Included John 
Fought, Erving Goffmanj Dell HymeSj and William Labov, and I came 
to the institute with a special background in social interaction^ 
ethnography of communication , discourse analysis and ccn\7ersation- 
al analysis (much influenced by the two years of Gail Jefferson's 
post doctoral association with tha Center for Urban Ethnography 
at Penn) . That suimner we all learned a lot , 

In the sumaer of 1974 I moved to the Washington metropolitan 
area and re-established contact with the Georgetown group. I 
was still working on my dissertation which was not completed 
until May of 1976. In 19755 through the Center for Applied 
Lingul.^f:lcs5 Roger Shuy .^air^^ l th^ financial backing of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York to launch a large project to 
study children ■© functional language development and education 
In the early years. Peg Griffin played a major role in the 
development of ideas for the research and served as Project 
Director through the intensive period of video-'tape collection 
in 1975-^76 and throughout the ensuing period of analysis which 
culminated in a final report in 1978, Stephen Cahir and Donna 
Christian had significant roles in the project ^ at the nursery 
and second grade levels, respectively. Another Georgetown 
graduate student ^ Frank Humphreys participated at the kindergarten 
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level, and was also somewhat Involved at the third grada level , 
I first met Frank Humphrey in the spring of 1976 when I sat in on 
Ralph Fasold-s course in discourse analysis and made a presentation 
of some of my dissertation tjork. 

In late 1976 and early 1977 discussion began betwaen Peg 
Griifin^ Stephen Cahir, and me in which I was actively encouraged 
to consider developing a research project of my own that would 
involve using the large video and audiotape corpus that had then 
only recently been collected. At that time a number of reaearcberE 
were working on various aspects of the datas but it was clear that 
the quantity and richness of the materials were such as to almost 
demand further investigation. Since I had not previously worked 
In an educational setting, thinking out a research project 
required some time. 

By the summer of 1977 I had a fairly good idea of what 1 
wanted to Inok at I had chosen the service-like event no^ only 
l :iC . CB -'kt^.ynGss-* in terms of types of classroom events ^ 

UL ,ilso because the social interactional phenomenon of cop resent 
individuals engaging and disengaging in focussed verlial (and non- 
verbal) exchange was a major concern in my ulssertation work and 
therefore something that I mi^ht have a headstart at analysing 
in another setting. When the R.l.E, sent out a grants competition 
notice in fall of 1977 I proposed my ideas and funds were awarded 
for this project J which began in Septembar 1978. 

During this period of development the possibilities of who 
from the original data collection project migliL be involved as 
staff in the service-like event project went through some shlifts. 
Peg Griffin left the Center for Applied Linguistics and took n 
position in California, Donna Christian was fully committed to 
research projects with V-lt Wolfram, Stephen Cahir had become 



heavily Involved in completing his dissertation and was starting 
to think of projects of his own. Also during this time period I 
came to know Frank Humphrey and Judith Otteson much better* They 
were actively involved in discourse analysis of portions of the 
data bank for the Carnegie report of 1978* Also, Frank Humphrey 
had begun to gero in on his dissertation topic of turn=taking 
sanctions and he asked me to serve as one of hl^ dissertation 
readers * 

At the time the proposal was submitted it was expected that 
Frank Humphrey would be the major research associate and that 
Stephen Cahir and Judith Otteson would work at a more reduced 
level of effort. By the time the project began^ however » there 
had been a significant reduction In the leTel of funding and 
Judith Otteson had left for Norway. As the project began Stephen 
Cdhlr was just completing his dissertation* He was able to work 
on the project from Octobt^r through mld-^Januaryj during which time 
we compiled the nursery data. In DecOTiber he was awarded his 
degree and In February he began directing another project at G*A-L* 
full-time* 

Frank Humphrey has worked with me throughout the project, 
and much of whr?± has been accomplished Is owed to the strength of 
our working relationship* Concurrently, he has worked on his own 
research as a dissertation project. Happily , this work has been 
also concluded and Humphrey -s degree awarded In December 1979. 
Some of the resuJ.ts of that work are conveyed In section IV of 
this report In which we contrast teacher sanctions In the services- 
like event data with teacher's turn-staking sanctions In whole group 
lessons* One of Humphrey's major contributions to the project has 
beea the detailed transcription of large sections of the data. 
0%'er the past few years ^ since the original data bank collection , 



Hutnphrey has been involved In transcribing video-tape data, and 
his oKpertise reflects this experience. 

In writing this report it has been difficult to come to grips 
with the fact that the major product of the research is probably 
my own understanding and that of others Involved. Then there has 
been the further realization that what is known or understood 
through several months of work is not readily (if at all) trans- 
ferrable through a certain number c^f pages of written prose. Never-- 
theless I have made an effort. VJhat X have primarily tried to 
convey Is the understanding that has been gleaned from doing this 
research. The methodological "proof" or documentation of how we 
knox^ what I think we know is more elusive^ though great energy has 
been expended in this direction, l^hatever has been achieved in 
this vein owes a great debt to the consistent prodding of Frank 
Humphrey and Stephen Gahir to explain my early formulations, and 
their determined and painsugking* efforts in sifting through potential 
analysis segments bnth with me and on their own* Much also is owed 
to project consultants Rebecca Barr, Courtney Casden, Erving 
Goffmans and Jeffrey Shult^^, and to various conference participants, 
discussants, and editors who have helped to shape my thinking* 
Several portions of the- findings given in this report have been 
already presented at gatherings of professionals" and are in varying 
stages of publication (see appendix on dissemination), 

1 would also like to acknowledge the more diffuse Influence 
of research colleagues at the Center for Anplied Linguistics, 
These have included not only Humphrey and Cahir, but also Donna 
Christian, Tom Dietrich , Cissy Freeman, Evelyn Jacob, Don Larkin, 
Pha Bo Lang, Ceil Kovac, Sylvia Scrlbner, Roger Shuy, Dick Tucker, 
Walt Wolfram, and Nancy Yanofsky. I would also lake to thank 
the staff and administration of C,A*L. generally for their support 
of the project. Special thanks go to Ruby Berkemeyer and 
Tomasina Blackwood for their secretarial support* Ruby Berkemeyer 
has typed this report in Its entirety, 

u 

Er|c vu 



Finally, the pervasive Influence of my own children ^ Brienne 
Merritt and Seth Merritt (now in 8th and 3rd grades), conver. jations 
with their teachers, and aonslderations of their home and school 
experiences is difficult to assess. And the often shared psychic 
energy of my husband ^ Gary Merritt, has been invaluable. 



Marilyn Wilkey Merritt 
Principal Investigator 
March 1980 
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Ai Why Service-Like Events 

In recent years » Interest In the study of classroom 
comniunication has burgeoned* Whereas much of the study of 
language in the classroom prior to this period focused on the 
evaluation of language use as output of the educational process , 
recent interest has turned to language in the classroom as con- 
stituting much of the process. Several studies have greatly 
enriched our knowledge about the diversity of functions of 
language in the classroom (Camden at al* 1972^ Griffin and Shuy 
1978, Simon and Boyer 1969, Stubbs and Delamont 1976), 

Despite the growing Interest in the nature of classroom 
communication 5 it is apparent that some aspects of classroom 
conmiunication have been the object of a great deal of attention 
while others are just beginning to be explored* As pointed out 
by Koehier (1977) and by Barr and . Dreeben (1977) many process 
studies have in fact been what Duncan and Biddle (1974) have 
called procesS"-product studlee* These are studies that attempt 
to determine which teaching processes are effective in relation 
to specified desired outcomes or products , such as student 
achievement* Despite the value of this line of research, there 
seem to be problems with it as well. As our knowledge about 
the limitations of process product design have increased (see 
Koehier op cit| Barr and Dreeben) , and as more recent studies 
have eKpanded our knowledge of the scope of functional variation 
to be investigated, it is clear that there is a continuing need for 
research of an eKploratory and integrative nature* 

One kind of research that addresses this need is that which 
views the interrelations of functions of language in the class- 
room in terms of rules for classroom discourse. Very recently, 
some studies of classroom communication have developed their 
results in these terms (MeUan 1979, Griffin and Humphrey 1978, 
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Sinclair and c.uUhard 1975. Mlshl.. 1975., b). The In.eraa. 
. .Hose stuai.a „as la. .0 Che .ali.a.lon .h.. „ 

«re only beginning ,„ „„,3rseana th. parameters that structure 

r°roThV°~"'""°"" ^-"*P"ve reaearch 

x= prohahl. the heat approach to .urtherlns .his un.erstan.lu, 

R-ent studies of classroom co.„unlcatlon have been 
significant on both a theoretical and practical level. c„ a 
theoretical level, these studies have provld.^ • 
base for investlsatln, M , important data 

vestigatlns the nature of language use. Important 

uestions relevant to linguistic and soclollnguistic t eor/h.ve 
be n 13,, ^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^ 

= a„,,, „^,^^^„ ^^^^^ (e.g. 

do o / " """^ Of -conversational „r.. 

o questions do.", "What Is the nature of the relationship be- 

^i:::"":!;^'"'"^ non-re,erentlal meaningr. (Christian 
1976. Griff.„ 19„. Mlshler 1976a; especially as these relate to 
theoretical perspectives raised in Co'. . 4 m 

. raised lu Coie and Morgan 1975. Goody 1978 

Gumpera and Hymes 1972, Hymes 19741 i„j , , ' 

, ymes And, from the theoretical 

perspective of social science gen.rallv , 

been raised- "Bo >, , , generally the following question has 

regularities of language use be inte- 
grated into a more general theory of soclV" Inf.. 

J --ouxrij. Interaction^" r-o^ 

Sheraer 1974, Shult. 1976; especially as the , " 

on a practical level, studies of co^unlcatlcn In the class- 
corn have provided an important descriptive base for Investiga „g 
t e relationship between educational achievement and the ^ ' 
Of communication, xt has been demonstrated that educatlotT" 

achievement Is related not only to the child ■= I, , / 

. - - cniid s knowledge of the 

formal grammatical systems of his language, but also to the child's 

1975. Lsbov 1970. shuy 1976. Orlffm and shuy 1978). This 
functional, knowledge is basically knowledge of «,e convention. 
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for performing and Interpreting language behavior. It is tied 
to the use of language in particular social situations (or types 
of social situations) 3 and conventions that are tnore or less 
specific to speech CQimnunities, cyltural groups 5 and to parti-^ 
cular social institutions and activities within thera. 

We know that children from all backgrounds have learned 
rules for talking with parents and peers before they come to 
school and that new rules must be acquired for classroom 
communication. Recent evidence has suggested that children 
have Fiore difficulty in acquiring classroom discourse rules 
when they are very different from "home discourse" rules 
(Philips 19725 Erickson and Mohatt 1980^ • Inadequate learning 
of the processes and rules of classroom discourse often results 
in severe consequences for the educational achievement of the 
child. It may lead diractly to misunderstandings of referential 
meanings ^r through misunderstanding of social meaning It may 
lead to lowered teacher eKpectatlons and resultant decrease in 
academic Information presented. In both instances 3 the child's 
level of cognitive achievement is held back. Further, these 
problems are often compounded at another level. Studies of 
claBsroom communication have shoxm that teachers' evaluations 
of children's cognitive achievement are also affected by child-- 
ren's knowledge of the rules for classroom discourse (Brooks 
1979, Carrasco 1979, Reader and Cherry 1978, Mehan 1973 and 
Shuy 1970). 

One of the most ^ important concerns of the American 
educational system is that of mqvjl±E±ng opportunity for 
learning and standards for evaluation. These recent studies 
of classroom communication strongly suggest that continued 
basic descriptive research is needed to better understand some 
of the dynamic Issues Involved. These Include the issues of 
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"preparatory learning" and "interference," of knowing "when is 
a context" (Erickson 1977), and how to "transfer" a format or a 
complex cognitive proceeslng skill from one situation to anothGr 
(Cazden 1979). These issues are central to the eduGational salience 
of understanding more precisely the form of classroom communication. 

Equally important issues concern the multiplicity of 
functions of classroom communication. Central as it is, we' know 
that the function of providing a coding system for the transfer 
of academic infonnation, is not the only one served by language 
in the classroom. The need for studies of the social use of 
language in the classroom has been widely acknowledged* In 
discussing functions of language in the classroom ^ Ilymes 
(1972ixxix-xxx) has argued that in terms of identifying communis 
cative acts: 

The difficult and important point is that one often 
cannot tell the act from the form o£ the message. One 
and tha same sentences the same sat of words in the 
same syntactic relationship, may be now a request, now 
a command, now a compliment ^ now an insult, depending 
upon tacit understandings within a community* These 
understandings s or presuppositiQns j or norms of inter- 
pretation^ involve recognition of certain sentences 
as conventional ways of expressing or accomplishing 
certain thinga-^--f rom long - established proverbs to 
lines from popular songs and currently established idioms; 
involve recognition of some utterances as pertaining to 
certain genres*.* | and Involve specific ways of inter- 
preting speech in relation to its verbal and social 
context* The place of something said in a sequence of 
things said, the Bcenej and the rights and obligations 
that are recognised as obtaining between participants in 
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speech, all may enter into defining the status of 
what le said, 

4 • ■ 

To a considerable eKtent, theni the use of language 
that is of concern in the classroom has to do with 
stylistic or soclalp rather than referentiali meaning,,*" 

In a recent NIE sponsored National Conference on Studies in 

Teaching the panel reported that (p, l)i 

t..We are interested in linguistic forms only Insofar 
as through them we can gain insight into the social 
events of the classroom and thereby into the under- 
stanr^ ^ngs which students achieve, ,, the actual (as 
opposed to the Intended) curriculum consists In the 
meanings enacted or realized by a particular teacher 
and class i In order to learn, students must use what 
they already know so as to give meaning to what the 
teacher presents to them* Speech makes available 
to reflection the processes by which they relate new 
knowledge to old. But this possibility depends on 
the social relationships , the communication system , 
which the teacher sets up, , 

The potential contribution of soclollngulstlc and ethnographic 

research has been discussed by John (1973 ■229)5 ^ho concludes i 
Theoretical debates, *, are empty eKerclaes without 
the support rendered by data gathered In systematic 
observations conducted by psychologists and by the 
ethnographic approaches of the soclollnguists. These 
are enormously useful In depicting those aspects of 
learning which may be overlooked or minimized hy 
developmental theorists with specific biases,.*" 
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Recently, there have been several studies designed with 
a more descriptive and particularistic approach, integrating 
into the study of language use such factors aa social relation-* 
ehips (Walker and Adelman 1976, McDermott 1976, Miller 1979). 
The recognised significance of tbase and other studies has 
engendered the support of other descriptive research projects 
on the nature of classroom conimunication and Interaction* 

This report presents the findings of ono such research 
project. The purpose of this study has been to investigate 
the nature of rules governing classroom discourse and social 
interaction, by analyzing in detail the occurrence of speech 
and communicative Interchanges during "individual work" time 
over the courBa of one .^ehool yaar and across five grade levels 
(nursery through the third grade)* Specif Icallyi we wanted 
to find out hoWs during "individual work" time, children go 
about seeking information from their teachers and peers , in 
such a way that they get the Information they seek and in such 
a way that social relationships are maintained or enhanced. The . 
"locus of ^observation" (see subsection l-B) that we selected for our 
investigation is what I have termed a "service-like event." 
This label may be a bit Inelegant ^ but it has been chosen because 
it emphasizes the positive aspect of the event (satisfying immediate 
communicative needs of students) rather than the negative aspect 
(interrupting the teacher's current activity). 

The following are examples of this classroom "event" 
taken from video recordings of a second grade classroom. Both 
of these interchanges occurred during a period of individual 
work time during which many children were individually involved 
in writing a description of how a camera works i 
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(1) Child approaches teacher with a manila folder ^ stops 
a few feet away, 

The teacher looks up from her work and askSj "What 
word do you need help with, C? 
Child I Lens 

Teacher i Lens, L"E--N-S (turns back to her work). 

(2) Child comes running up to a teacher who is sitting 
on a desk while students are working Individually i 
Child! 1 can*t do it, Ma. H. I can't do it 

(while approaching) 
Teacher: ¥lmt can't. you do, D? 

Child! I can't do It. I can't write It all down. 
Teacher: O.K. Go get your folder and I'll help you 
with it, (Ghild goes and gets her folder; 
teacher works with child several minutes | 
ends by taking dictation from the child and 
writing in the folder for the child.) 
In principle, this event may involve either teacher-child 
or child-child participation. An axample of a child-child 
sw i^vlce-llke event is the following: 

(3) Individual work time on a third grade classroom* G 
has just finished one assignment and walks over 

to where the assignment sheet Is posted* 

G: (to self) Better do my dictionary work. 

(scratches head and scans room, walks over 
to E.| who Is working alone nearby) 

G: EllEabeth, can I borrow your dictionary? 

El Yeah, 

G: (looks down at E's work, does not leave table area) 
El "You can use It" 1 said, (vylthout looking up) 
Gi Where is it? 



So 



El (looking up at hlmj slightly quizzical expression) 

It's In my tyay 
Gi Oh, 0,K, (leaves table) 

Gi (finding E's tray and pulling dictionary out) 
Dictionary work for me. 
However, beicause the chlld-=child social relationship is so 
highly variable (depending on their relative academic status , 
age J gender 5 friendship relationships other arenas of coinvolve^ 
ment (after schoolj etc*)) from one dyad to another and because 
It is so structurally different from the teacher-child relation-- 
ship in terms of classroptn dynamics (the teacher being a focal 
point for all the children) ^ the child-child type of service- 
like event has not been the focus of our investigation. 

With either teacher-'chlld or ch'ld'-chlld sarvice-llke 
events we reasoned that it was the teacher who is basically 
reeponsible for establishing the social environment that 
makes such learning coimnunlcation possible. Accordingly 5 we 
anticipated that| in jur description of the nature of the 
rules for communication , it would be useful to Incorporate 
n notion of managing ritual equilibrium (Goffman 1956 , 1971 1 
1976 and Merritt 1976a) among the classroom participants* 

The specific focus of the service-like event /or our 
descriptive investigation of classroom interactifm seemed 
eapecially appropriate for a number of reasons* 

First of all y 'TOry little descriptive work has attended 
to Individual work time activities and virtually none have 
investigated the kind of service-like "event" that we set but 
to study* In general, a teachihg situation can be thought 
of as Involving both conveyance resources and query resources. 
Whereas most studies of classroom discourse have focused on 
conveyance resources j our study has focused on query resources. 




Conveyarice resources ar« those resources which the teacher 
has for conveying information — including level of language 
development and devices for focusing attention* In school ^ a 
teacher usually spends a gobd deal of effort in teaching 
children his/her Instructional formats* Children must learn 
to focus their attention in accordance with formats or they 
will miss the instructional Information that is being conveyed 
there* (An all too familiar occurrence ^ for example^ is a 
teacher's saying "You don't know the answer because you 
weren't paying attention" 

Query resources are those resources which the student has 
for confirming already conveyed information and/or asking about 
new instructional Information* In school ^ a child must learn 
how to ask for conflrmaulon and for new information* Open 
classroom situatiuns and periods of individualized instruction 
are especially dependent for their proper functioning on 
students' acquisition of these query resources (see John op, cit*) 
Though query resources puts the focus on what the students dOj 
it should be kept in mind that query formats are set up and 
reinforced by the teacher . 

Most studies of classroom discourse rules have focused on 
whole group or small group lessons, and teachers- development 
of these formats as conveyance resources (Sinclair and 
Coulthard 1975, Griffin and Humphrey 1978^ Mehan 1979)* Inas- 
much as "lessons" are the times during which most teachers focus 
their instructional presentation this Is as it should be. 
However s recent evidence (Cahir 1978) has suggested that ''tran- 
sition time" between lessons or other organised activities is 
frequently usad very effectively as a teaching times ^^^d studies 
in multicultural settings have reported that the most effective 
participant structures are sometimes not those involving the 
teacher as the major focus of a group session (here, see the 




several Indian studies reported in Cazden et al* 19725 Erickson 
and Mohatt 1978). 

Secondly , the focus on service-like events may have 
implications for th© theoretical contrast between formal and infor- 
mal education (Scribner and Cole ?973). Most often formal and 
Informal educational practices are defined in terms of setting 
variables r so that education in formal settings like schools 
is called formal education whereas education in non«formal 
settings like "home*^ is called Informal education. Yet another 
variable would seem to be that derived from mode of instructlonj 
such that within the home setting direct Instruction from care-^ 
takers (see Miller 1979) is more formal than that provided by 
opportunities to observe and sometimes "help'* accomplish a 
task. Just how to characterize instruction that occurs in 
classrooms using a lot of individualized instruction time is 
not clear* In some cases we might want to say that academic 
^instruction that occurs during whole group lessons is more 
formal than that which typically occurs during services-like 
events. On the other hand "one on one" tutcrlalSs whether set 
up by the teacher or initiated by a service-like events are 
probably the clearest instances of the direct instruction model 
at work. 

Thirdly ^ service=llke events are of Interest to the study of 
classroom management. Though research in classroom management 
has not specifically focussed on the kind of incident 1 havo 
called servlce=like event, some studies have begun to approach 
the issue of classroom management in terms of teacher behaviors 
that are reBponslve to child behaviors (see especially the 
recent work' of Walter Doyle and associates)* Furthers a recent 
study by Tikunoff and Ward (1979) reported that when teachers 
were involved in research design and collaboration the topic 
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the teachers chose for investigation was (teachers *) coping 
with distractions In the classroom. Though the focus of our 
Investigation has been away from the negative perspective of 
"interrupting" 5 servlce-^like events do fit into some general 
eatogory of "interrupting teacher's ongoing activity". 

Fourthly ^ the study of classroom communication during 
individual work time highlights social meaning* Because 
children's interaction during this "time" involves initiation 
of verbal exchange^ a child must learn discourse rules which 
regulate "conversational accessibility" — that is, the degree 
to which one individual is accessible conversationally to another 
(note that management of conversational accessibility is 
analytically prior to turn^taking which is relevant once the 
conversation is underway). This^ of course 3 depends on the 
aituatibn and the relationship or relative status of the 
particular individuals (e»g, child^chlldj teacher=chlld) # 

Management of conversational accessibility Involves 
control of the mechanisms by which individuals signal their 
availability and successfully enter into a state of verbal 
interchange. It is a notion derived from a tnodel of sociax 
Interaction in which conversational prerogatives are viewed 
as a form of territoriality (Goffman 1971) 5 and which has 
proven useful in the analysis of adult service encounters 
(e.g. buying something at a stores Merrltt 1976a). Managing 
conversational accessibility is one' of the major ways in which 
individuals monitor the ritual equilibrium between themselves 
and other copresent individuals* 

It should be noted that management of conversational 
accessibility applies generally to situations of conversational 
language use 5 and thus is not new to the child when he enters 
school. Rather, the school presents him with new situations 



(and status r«;'.latlonshlps) in which he must manage. Before 
school 5 the ritual brackets *^Hi*^ and "Bye--bye" are among the 
first things most children are taught (see Gleason and Welntraub 
1976) I and almost every pux^ent has anecdotes about teaching a 
young child ''not to interrupt'^ (i,e. recognise .that the pirent 
is not conversationally accessible) when the parent is talking 
to another adult or is "on the telephone", 

Wlienever a child initdc^tes an exchanges theoj the timing 
and the form (whether verbal or non-verbal) he/she uses to do 
so 5 automatically carry an element of social meaning* The 
social meaning derives from the "value" of the initiating 
move as appropriately attentive to the rules fox managing 
conversational accessibility. Accordingly ^ a child must 
acquire straiegies for "remedialiEing" the initiation of con^ 
veraatlon in certain situations. For example ^ when a child 
approaches a teacher for help, he/she may see that the teacher 
is engaged in some other activity and that he/she will be in 
some sense encroaching on the activity. The child will usually , 
then^ adopt one of several strategies for remedializing the in- 
trusion f For example s he/she may approach and "wait" nearby 
to be addressed first by the teacher j or he/she may use a verbal 
routine like "Excuse me". The teacher ^s social interpretation 
of the child's choice of strategies may vary according to the 
teacher's background, the age or cultural backgroun of the child, 
or in terms of what, strategies have been talked about or taught . 
in clasSj perhaps as politeness formulas (Ferguson 1976) , and 
which have been adopted informally (with attention to variation 
across grade levels and over the year). 

This focus on managing conversational accessibility also 
dovetails with other approaches to the study of social meaning. 
For one thing, we can note that managing conversational 
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accessibility Involves attention to the gtineral question of 
when J with respect to the activities of one's Interlocutors, 
It ±p appropriate to talk* This is, of course ^ the same 
general question that is addressed by the study of turn- 
taking (Sacks s Schegloff and Jefferson 1974 ^ Duncan 1976, 
Humphrey 1979), For another thing, to can note that strategies 
for remedlalizing initiating often involve "request'' behavior* 
This may remind us that the analysis of the social meaning of 
linguistic forms In terms of their pragmatic "value'' — as 
"requests" or other speech acts ~ has been major approach 
to the study of the social meaning of language use (Bruner 
1975, Clark and Lucy 1975, Dore 1975, Ervln-Tripp 1976, Garvey 
1975, Labov and Fanshel 1977, Sadock 1974), 

During the last decade, advances in linguistics ^ socio- 
linguistics, philosophy, anthropology, sociology, psychology and 
artificial intelligence have provided Important models for the 
description of what linguistic fornis mean when they are used. 
One of the significant contributions of this work has bean the 
recognition that "meaning" of language In use is not a simple 
matter of assigning semantic interpretations to individual 
sentence units i this provides us only with refe^rentlal or 
literal meaning* Rather the "meaning" or "function" or 
"significance" of language in use always involves non^-ref erentlal 
or conveyed or social meaning* Much of the linguistic research 
has focused on the relationship between referential or literal 
meaning and non-referential or conveyed meaning (Gordon and 
Lakoff 1971). However, this approach by itself has made minimal 
use of the notion of context* Among researchers using a moru 
ethnographic data base (e*g, naturalistic observations of 
actually occurring events) It has been widely recognized that 

i 

the relationship between linguistic form and social meaning Is 
not constant but rather is mediated by or drawn from context. , 
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We knowp for instance, that a given form (such as ''have you 
finished your math?") may not always have the same social 
intent (e.g. in one case it may be a request for information^ 
while in another It may be a request to stop some disturbing 
activity (and get back to math)). We know also that a given ' 
social intent (such as getting a teacher-s attention) may, at 
situatlonally different -'times*' be accomplished with different 
forms (e*g* sometimes raising the hand is appropriate, and 
sometitties moving physically closer to the teacher and calling 
his/her name is appropriate) * 

That we observe variation ^.n the relationship between 
linguistic form and social meaning does not^ of course, mean 
that variation is completely random and haphazard. Although 
we cannot predict which form will be used in a given instance 5 
recent studies reveal that there are identifiable factors that 
are systematically related to how we i^nterpret the use of a 
form in a given iTistance* 

One way of conceptualizing these factors is in terms of 
the notion of context. In general, four "lavels" of conteKt 
can be identified 1 

a. Local context (what acts occur Immediately before 
or after the one being considered?), 

b. Event context (what kind of an event or interchange 
is the act a part of? e«g. a group lesson or servic(a--like 
event) * 

c* Setting context (what is the setting in which the 
event takes place?! e.g* a nursery level classroom In an elementary 
school) . 

d. ''Mutual biographical" context (what is the past 
history of interaction between the participants and what kinds 
of things do they know about each other?). 




In our study I local context and event context i both of 
which are structural ^ were carafully considered. Setting con- 
tent has been noted In terms of the five grade levels (and 
the five points in time for each grade). Mutual-biographical 
context was not in. estimated ^ but the role relationship of 
teacher-student has been considered * 

Another way of conceptualizing these factors is to note 
what differences there are between the linguist's "traditional' 
sentence-^unit characterization of language (Chomsky 1965) and a 
characteriEatlon of language use* There are at least four 
interrelated major differences i 

a. Language use involves a model of social interaction 
(see Goffman 19645 FillTnore 1976), This means that there are 
not just words, but people saying words* 

b- This has consequences for the designation of analytic 
units. The notion of sentence Is not adequate for a model of 
social interaction. Minimally , the form unit must be some kind 
of af wlon — utterance or preferably "move"^ which has a formal 
"shape" In terms of words and/or gestures (see -Goffman 1976) • 
Though sometimes this unit for designation of occurrences or 
"tokens" Is referred to as a speech act or communicative actj 
usually the notion of "act" is reserved as a function unlt^ 
to deal^;nate the Interpretation of "type". Both form and 
function can be defined at various "levels" , of course. We 
can look for specific forms like "0#K," and "Thank you"^ and 
we can look at certain "f orm--types" like question and "playback 
(Merrltt 1977). We can look for function in terms of act-type 
or illocutlonary force (e*g. "request for Information", "reques 
for action") s or In terms of "event slot" (e,g, the "initiating 
move, "response to initiating" movej etc.)* 

17 
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c. The existence of m Isvels of function point to the 
fact that seqiiencinR of units isust play a role in the inter- 
pretation of any unit ai a particular act-typi (for a detailed 
discussion of this, see Merritt 1976b McTear 1979) . 

Finally^ the impact of this act-typs intarpretation on 
the "overall social meaning'' of a tnove itiust be reckoned in 
ternis of its effect on the ritual equilibriuin between participants, 
II: is in this senie that act-'type sequences like "request 
coinpliance" and "apology plus account" are -functionally equivalent 
That isj if In respoiise to "Can I borrow your dictionaryf one 
either coinpliei "Sure (handing it over)" or apQlogizes and accounti 
for non-coiipliancej "Sorryj Jolin's using it", then one has acted 
so as to iMintain the balance of ritual equilibriuin. between the 
requestor and the requestee. The two responses can be said to 
he "functionally equivalent in terms of ritual equllibriuni" or 
perhaps "rltually equivalent". 

A fifth reason to study service-like events is that service- 
like events involve both social meaning and referential meaning. 
Although m know that children often ask questions in order to 
get social attentlonj in iiiany cases it seems clear that the child 
is lotivated to initiate an interchange in order to get subitantive 
acadeniic infonation (see^ for example, (1) and (3) abov^), 
Service-like events, thenj provide an ideal focus fcir observing 
the interdependence of the social and referential functions of 
, language use in the classroom, 

Ihesi five reasons are not intended to be exhaustive , Other 
important advantages of studying service-like events include the 
prevalence of questions (the patterns of which are of general 
sociolingulstic interest; see Churchill 1978, Goffinan 1976, 
Goody 1978, Holzinan 1972, Merritt 1976b, 1977^ Hishler 19J5a, 1976a,b), 



and the fact that the discourss processei in service-like 
events seem to have a continuity with those of events that take 
plaae outiiJe the school (for example^ requesting "help" from 
SoniiOiie at heme and requesting service froi someone at a store 
or place of business), 

In fact, a further consideration in the original design 
of the project was baied on this continuityi This study has 
been carried out using primarily the mode of descriptive analysis 
devtloped in Merritt (1976^0 for the analysis of adult service 
encounter events (e.g. buying something at a store), 

The reasons for this were twofold: 

a. The mode of analysis: was designed to integrate the 
concerns of several different approaches to the study of language 
use, and had bean implemented in the description of a particular 
communicative event (service encounter) i 

b, The parSicular communicative event which was described 
using this mode of analys,is seems to be structurally very similar 
to the service-like event of the classrOQm. 

Basically, the model of investigation involves the follow- 
ing: locating a structuraliy identifiable event (service 
encounter j servlce=like event during individual work time); 
describing the event in terms of "stages'' and "norial sequence" 
of act-types; identifying form units that recur and form-type 
units that recur, and then eKarainlng each for the event-slotB 
in which it occurs and the act-types that it ripresents; 
iKamining event-slots (and subevent-slotii like "response to 
question") for whit fonns and form-typee occur in them; quali- 
tative analysis that looks for patterns of co-occurrence between 
formal items and functional items (including act-types); 
qualitative analysis that iKiiines these patterns in terms of 
the "conversational work" thsy do and their "functioil' in terms 
of maintaining ritual equilibrium. 
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Finally, it should be reiterated that the purpose of 
selGcting the service-like event as a locus of observation 
was not to reify it as an isolated entity but rather to use 
It as an entree into studying teaching as a linguistic process* 
We wanted to find out how children Initiate and follow through 
on activities that they are interested in. We wanted to in-- 
vestigate the ways in Fhich periods of individualized instruction 
time facilitate the maKimizing of individual cognitive growth. 
We wanteds further 5 to be able to characterize our findings using 
parameters that could describe other classroom events and other 
settings* Agaln^ we anticipated that the notion of managing 
ritual equilibriuiTis analytically applied ^ would be useful - in 
distinguishing social and referential tneaning on the one handp 
and in integrating verbal and non-verbal means on the other. 
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B* Methodological Comm en t; On th& Notion of Locus of Observation 

In a redent issue of Anthropology and Education Quarterly 
Dell Hymes put forth an argument for the use of what we might 
refer to as "linguistic methodology" in the qualitative analysis 
of the processes of education! 

",,,Any consideration of qualitative methodology 
in the study of human life must take into account 
the success of linguistics in establishing a sector 
of study that has a methodology that is at once 
qualitative and rigorous #" (1977 i p* 92) 

This line of thinking is one that I have attempted to follow 
In developing my own research objectives* As a linguist ^ 
however, I have at times been acutely aware of the face that^ 
although linguistics has developed a rigorous methodology for 
qualitative investigation 5 the dlsci^pline has not always 
embraced the pursuit of Investigating natural human Interaction* 
In the course of the servlce^like event project I have addressed 
other linguists with this Issuer and argued more specifically 
for the viability of looking at communicative events using 
"linguistic methodology":^ 

Perhaps one of the most engaging theoretical concerns in 
linguistics over the past few years has been the concern for 
tying advances made in the formal description of syntactic and 
phonological aspects of language with what is known about the 
semantic charact(.'ir of language ^ and^ more generally , that of 
language use* Though many linguists might argue that issues 
of the "semantics" of language use (sometimes referred to as 
"pragmatics") fall outside the scientific domain of "linguistics 
proper", most would agree that one of th^e most salient evalua= 
tion metricii for comparing any two grairanatlcal descriptions Is 
provided by a demonstration that one of the two descriptions 
Is more easily tied to known features of language use. It 
seems s therefore, entirely appropriate that a few linguists might 
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turn their attention more fully to the Issues involved in con^ 

ceptuallzlng units J levels ^ or other primitive element-types 

that can be used to describe the social use of language; and* 

In particulars apply themsGlves to the task of taking the 

principles of traditional linguistic methodology and argumentations 

rather than the traditional boundaries of linguistic data, as 

primary givens. 

That is the tack I wish to take, I shall not be concerned 

here with social use in the sense of phonological or syntactic 

variants that have social value by virtue of their correlation 

with speaker style or social group Identification; that is an 

important area but one which has already received considerable 

attention and resolution In terms of fruitful directions of 

Inquiry, Rather, my cbncern is with an area that is receiving 

increasingly mora attention but for which there has so far been 

little resolution - especially within linguistics ^ as to fruit-^ 

ful directions of inquiry f This is the social use of language 

in terms of the "embeddings" or '-interpreting" of language use 

within a fra.nework of social interaction | that is, taking as a 

"data-sensitive starting point" what all of us native speakers 

of language know—that the "interpretation" or "pragmatic value" 

or "socially significant semantic value assigned" of any bit 

of spoken language depends on, and is derived from, the sociul 

interaction of which the language use is a part (as well as, 

course, participants- knowladge of the language as an internally 

consistent code) * 

With gross oversimplification for the sake of brevity, 

four current lines of Inquiry into this area can be pointed to 

2 

and characterized in terms of inadequacy i (1) Speech act 
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analysis^borrowed essentially from philosophy and carried out by 
philosophers and linguists; elucidating in many ways but 
impossible to relate adequately to larger units; context becpmes 
'■possible context" and "possible wcild" and ultlinately fails to 
capture the true creativity of language as it is used in everyday 
life, (2) Discourse analysis-'largely a linguistic and even 
literary enterprise; solves some of the speech act problem of 
dealing with larger units by starting with one^ but still Is 
focused primarily on written teKts rather than actual speech 
and dialogue, in particular* (3) Conversational analysis-carried 
out primarily by a group of ethnomethodologlcally inclined socio- 
logists who have chosen to study the social order through 
analyzing conversation! their attention to the details and 
regularities of spoken language is recognized by most linguists ^ 
but a nagging quest lou concerns their claims about the generally 
zabillty of the rules and units across situations and cultures 
(in many w Uhis Is the same sort of question that is often 
asked of the work on conversational maxiins put forth by the 
philosopher H.P, Grlce) . (4) Event analysis - that which 
frequently follows out of the concern of linguistic anthro- 
pologists to be sensitive to cross-cultural and crosa-sltuational 
differences through use of the "ethnography of conmiunlcation" i 
Is sensitive to many of the Inadequacies in (1) through (3) in 
terms of Its data base^ but also frequently turns out to yield 
either no very formal description of the event or else no very 
generallzable (to other events or situations) description. 

The point of this argument ^ however, will not be to dwell 
on any of these inadequacies* For one thing , having dabbled 
a bit in all four of these areas I have fully shared and share 
in all the attendant Inadequacies as I see them* Further, and 
inore to the point, each of these approaches has to be seen as 
establishing some usGful entree into discovering generalizations 
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about language use In situations of face-to-face Interaction. 

Wliat I do want to suggest, however^ Is that there Is 
another very obvious entree-one that I have argued is quite 
fruitful and one that has been shamefully neglected ^ especially 
within linguistics. That entree is simply to look at naturally 
occurring instances ol language use in situatdonn of facc--to-face 
interaction, using as a focus for data collection a single social 
setting or type of social setting within v^hich a functionally 
defined communicative event serves as a locus of observation. 

I would like to suggest that this kind of "raw enipirical" 
enterprise Is fruitful not just as a sociological endeavor but 
also as a linguistic eadeavor. The idea that one might get 
useful Insights about the pragmatic interpretation of specific 
linguistic forms by looking at the natural occurrence of those 
forms in human social interaction seems in one sense a trivial 
truism. But the fact that linguistics as a field has chosen 
to expend most of its efforts in the investigation of pragmatic 
interpretation by developing theoretical constructs like speech 
act theory J performative analysis * and conversationa:i implicature 
based primarily on native speaker intuitions about isolated 
sentences in hypothetical contexts gives pause* 

It is enough to cause one to wonder if ^ in fact^ it is 

not just a case of benign neglect but rather a negative bias. 

If so J it may be philosophical in origin or historically 

derived, possibly rooted in some basic preconceptions about 

3 

what constitutes a data base that is "properly linguistic" 
or, it may siinpiy be based on a lack of understanding of how 
such an entree might be implemented* Having now beeti involved in 
studies of language use in two kinds of particular social 
situations (service encounters between servers and customers in 
stores and other public service areas, 1976a, and service-like 
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events in priniary school classrooms), I air convinced that this 
kind of approach is fruitful , and that^ minimally , it shculd be 
viewed as complementary to other approaches. I am also convinced 
- based on numerous inf onnal conversations with colleagues 
that there is a general "fear" and/or lack of understandliiig about 
dealing with the data of social interaction. 

On the "fear" side many linguists are wary - and iight- 
fully so of being overwhelined by ^ or mired into 5 a myriad of 
contextual features. This is especially true if one considers 
language use in social interaction at large. Nor is the obvious 
remedy to this overwhelmingness ^ the study of language use in a 
particular situation a viable solution to those who are wary. 
For those who are wary all that can be gained by such an approach 
is the analysis of a single situation; the event under analysis 
is viewed as a highly specific analytical unit that is basically 
of little interest for a general theory of language use. This 
vieWs I feel 5 is quite unfortunate and one that 1 shall argue 
against. The source of the problem, I believe^ as in the 
failure to treat the event under analysis as an instance of an 
empirical implementation unit something like what I shall 
discuss here as "locus of observation." 

First of all, the notion of locus of observation implies 
a principled rationale for looking at a particular phenomenon 
in order to find out something about- the larger thing of which 
that phenomenon is a part . 

My own rationale for having selected the service encounter 
is roughly as follows 1 When I first began to be interested in 
language units larger than the sentence I was immediately drawn 
to dialog discourse rather than text or monolog discourse. I 
think this T-^as because the most interesting question to me 
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about language concerns its functioning as a vehicle for communis 
cation that Isj *'\^en one person says something (or writes 
somethings for that inatter) how does the recipient cr hearer of 
that saying understand what is being said?" The issue of the 
speaker's intent Iss of courses a sticky qne. But it ftas 
always been triy feeling that we do not have inuch access to speaker 
Intent except when we 5 ourselves ^ are the speakers; while 5 on 
the other hand, we do have access to hearer's understanding since 
as analytical "overhearcrs" we have essentially the same "infor- 
mation"^ or "data" available to us as does the hearer or addressee 
The primary thing we overhearers may not have equal access to 
is what might be called "mutual biographical" context (^^at is 
the past history of inteiaction between the participants and 
what kinds of things do they know or assume about each other?) , 
Instances in which it can be established that recipients and 
analytic overhearers have essentially equal access to this 
mutual biographical context can thus be seen to be of special 
methodological interest. Accordingly , instances in which "a 
stranger talks with a stranger" might provide crucial evidence 
of how language serves as a communication system (or so it 
seemed to me). Lik^ most Investigators I was looking for an 
entree Into the phenomena a way of slicing out certain 
complicating factors that needn't be dealt wlthj a way of 
eliminating some variance - especially the' kind that might 
turn out to be random (as mutual biographical context essentially 
Is) * 

; Looking at talk between strangers thus seemed a good 
strategy* At the same time, I had come to the study of language 
through the door of social science and anthropology In parti- 
cular* I was committed early on to a fully dascriptivlst 
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empirical approach to language, grounded in language use, and 
Dell Hymes ' notion of the ethnography of coipmunicatlon (1954) 
was especially intriguing to me. If, however , I wanted to study 
language use in Engllsh^^speaking ''mainstream** American society - 
as 1 did it was not at all clear how to proceed • The early 
formulation of the ethnography of conmiunication was grounded 
in the holistic study of an entire speech community and, Mllliam 
Labov s (1966) study of New York City as a speech community 
notwithstanding j that unit did not seem to me directly accessible 
in the case of any modern highly ^urbanized highly mobile society. 

It seemed s rather, that a reasonable starting point might be 
to look at speech events or communicative events as repositories 
of norms of language une for the "speech community". In terms 
of finding out something about the speech conmiunity as a whole 
it seemed that looking at speech events that occurred in public 
"sccessible-to-^anyone" settings would be espficially appropriate. 

This led to a consideration of a very frequently occurring^ 
public, accessible-to^-anyone event ^ that captured by looking at 
situatlQns of focused interaction bretween a "posted" server and a 
second yarty ("customer") who invokes the server's participation 
as an operator of a "serving post". That was essentially my 

rationale for initially selecting as a locus of observation the 

4 - 

event I have called "service encounter". It also quickly became 
an object of study in its own right* 

In the case of the service-like event study ^ my rationale 
was much less global and ambitious. I simply wanted to find a 
"place to look" In the classroom that would tell me something 
about how the exchange of academic information occurs outside 
the highly structured format of group lessons. In order to 
look outside the group lesson format there must be a consideration 
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of how "conversational accessibility" Is managed - that is^ what 
are the mechanisms that teachers use^ and that students have to 
learn, about "who is in" and "who is out", who can talk and who 
is expected to be listening. In sum, the "service^like event" 
that I have selected as a locus of observation is not just an 
interesting kind of thing to look at. It is primarily a "way 
in" to find out something about what goes on in elementary 
school clnssrooms. 

Secondly, the notion of locus of observation impliea that 
no prior assumptions are belnfl made about the "tlghtnesg" of the 
structure . 

In general a locus of observation will be only loosely 
defined in terms of a form-function correlationi otherwise 
there is no source of variation to observe and analyse , It 
Is true, of course, that linguistics Is committed largely to the 
discovery of Invariant rather than variant relations. But we 
all know that invariant relations do not apply at the level of 
predicting the exact linguistic forms that people say to one 
another In everyday life* Rather, invariar.-; relations have, to 
be discovered as the mechanisms for making sense out of what 
people actually say when and where to whom. In conjunction 
with this lack of constraint on tightness of structure a 
particular speech event need not be seen as a full-fledged 
analytical unit nor as the primary object of study. 

The notion of locus of observation speaks to the Investi- 
gator's Interest in using an empirical focus to locate units 
or dimensions of analysis within the empirical focus and to 
"anchor" these elements In terms of the Identifiable character- 
istics of the empirical focus. The use of a speech event as 
such a locus is Important because It involves not only a 
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particular setting and a specifiable aggregate of co-present in-- 
dlviduals, but it also has a functional orienteition that is 
grounded in the participants' interactive accompllBhrnent of the 
function. In the case of the serviaa encounter^ for example, 
there is an arlentation to the transaction of a service* In the 
case of the service-like event there is an orientation to the 
e^cchange of academically relevant information, 

Typicallyj of course^ this functional arientation lends 
itself to a normative structure of the whole event in terms of 
an expected sequence of linguistic or communicative forms or 
form types. As I have argued elsewher*2 (1976a, b) this normative 
sequencing is important to the pragmatic interpretation of a 
particular utterance as conveying a particular illocutlonary 
force. The specif lability of the structure of the whole event 
(or at least its proper initiation) is thus an important 
interactional resource for the participants in the event* 

For the analyst, specif lability of overall structure 
makes for an elegant analytical unit- This is, of course, the 
basis for event analysis within the ethnography of communication. 
However, to the extent that any given type of speech event does 
not have a very specifiable structure it is problematic as an 
analytic unit. In line with this it can be noted that research-- 
ers operating both within and outside the framework of the 
ethnography of communication have expressed concern over the 
aplicabillty of speech event analyses to the not^-so-^highly 
prescribed evsryday happenings in modern urLanized societies 
like our o\m CSherzer 1978, Brown and Levlnson 1978), Some 
of this concern can be resolved, however , if we view these 
everyday speech events not as analytic unit^ that require the 
same kind of tight form-function definition that can be pro- 
vided for highly ritualized events in '-less complex" societies 
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(e,g*5 Irvine 1974) ^ but rathar as general loci for observation 
In which GlcTiients can be located within and/ot across types of 
events < In this view speech events with less predictable 
structures are seen not as "defective" analytical units, but 
rather as sources of data for investigating genaraliEable aspects 
of language use. They provide an empirical base from which to 
observe the cc^^variatlon of form units and function units not 
at the level of event. 

In order to implement thiSj the first thing the analyst 
must do is to look to see more or less globally what is going on 
in the event he/she has chosen to look at. Then^ keeping this 
in mind, he/she must identify "pieces" of language or "types of 
pieces" that are "significant" and that can be characterized in 
such a way that additional occurrences or recurrences can be 
identified and analysed. 

For eKamplej one can locate a particular linguistic form 
that occurs both within the event and in other contexts^ as well. 
One can analyze the function or use of the form as it occurs with'- 
in the event and there^.by make predictions about ^its use in other 
natural settings (which can be investigated at a later date) p 
Examples of this are my analysis of the use of word "O.K." in 
Bervice encounters (Merritt 1978) and th^^- analysis of the use of 
the particle "sh" in classroom lesson events by Frank Humphrey 
(1978, 1979). 

Another kind of linguistic eleTnent that can be eKplored 
is "form-type." The major example of this is the form'-type ur.it 
question (See Merritt 1976b, Mlshler 1975), The general notion 
of "form-type" is a loose one. Here I simply intend some unit, 
occurrences of which can be Identified with some criteria 
based on linguistic form. Thus, to the extent we can 
identify the occurrences of questions on the basis of formal 
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properties (e.g* conventional Interrogative word order) the unit 
"question" is a form^type unit. Other possible form^type units 
I have used in my own work involve forinal identification of 
occurrences based on some notion of "repetitioii" of actual 
lexical items in adjacent or near adjacent utterances i "replay" 
(see 1976b and section III^C of this report) involves repetition 
by the speaker of a previous utterance that he/she has him/her- 
self madei "playback" (see 1976a , 1977b) involves repetition by 
the speaker of a previous utterance made by his/her inter- 
'locutor, 

A third kind of elemerit that can be look4;d at is that of 
"event*-slot" = for example^ "Initiating mQve"p "response to 
initiating move"^ "customer start", "Event^slots" are defined 
with respect to the particular event under analysis, of course. 

And, of course, one can look to see if any of these foihnally 
defined units tuini out to be describable as particular act-types 
like request for action or request for Inf orinations and, if so, 
how they are distributed* 

It should be pointed out^s however i that the most interesting 
things one can learn from this kind of data ^ and that one cannot 
really get at with non-naturalistic data have to do with sets 
of related facts which indeK the multiple functioning of con- 
ventionalized strategies for managing interaction. These sets 
of related facts slXb available for analysis only by looking at 
sequences that can be compared and described as soinehow functionally 
similar on "cKternal grounds" (e,g,5 these were all sequences 
taken from servlca encounters) - 
• As has been pointed out by Ervlng Goffman (1969s 1971) a 

crucial primitive element for such analysis of language use as 
social interaction is the concept of "move" ^ 
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I c^vmot provide a really tight definition of "inove"' . Initially 
it should be noted that » although whcit is linguistically described 
by thn term speech act is often coterminous^ it would be a 
mistake to equate thein. The notion of move is firmly tied^to^ 
changes in the ritual eqtillibrium (see Goffman 1971s Merritt 1976a) 
between participiints* Though the notion may be operationalized 
in the significance of " goal-^directed interaction as an act that 
has "significance" in terms of moving the interaction in the 
direction of the goal I believe this is too limited. In general^ 
It seems right to say that whatever actions of participants 
are interpreted as "officially ritually significant" may be 
interpreted u.b moves ^ the concept of "official" having to do 
mainly with channels used and precision of reportability (in 
gener^alj words are always official ighereas gestures may or may 
not be) 5 and the concept of "ritually significant" having to do 
with whether or not ritual equilibrium is affected* 

Finally it should be noted that a move Is not analytically 
identical to a speaking turn. For Instancej a speaker may 
answer a question j and then proceed to ask a question b'lck^ 
both at the same turn at talk. Here I would want to Bsy that 
he had taken a (single) turn at talk, but had made two moves* 

In auimnarys thenj my argument has two basic prongs: 

1* I suggest that a fruitful line of Inquiry into 



the study of language use ought to involve looking 
at naturally occurring situations of social inter- 
action; and that if it is not clear how linguistics 
can systematically eKplore such a data source, 
then linguistics should expend some effort 'in 
trying tackle the problem. 

I ha^ tried to demonstrate one approach to 
eystematically exploring the richness of everyday 




language use. My approach of usiiig soclal== 
Interactionally "definable" situations as 
entrees subscribes to an implicit model of 
language use that is (In the terminology of 
cognitive psychology and artificial intelligence) 
"top-down" rather "bottom«up" , An Issuer of 
course p is how to empirically investigate 
language use in its natural settings without 
getting overly boggled and bogged do^m by how 
far up is the "top". One tnust make operational 
decisions about how to make a systematic entree 
into the vastly interconnected stream of human 
social behavior* 

In studying the loosely structured occurrences 
of everyday life in compleK societies lik. our 
omi I suggest that it may be quif /ful to have 
an understanding that when u particul ar speech 
event type Is selected for that entree^ it need 
not b e conceptuallEed^ initial l y ^ as anything 
more than a locus of observation ^ The analytical 
units and/or parameters will derive from within 
that locus 5 andj ideally, occur across other 
event types as well. In other words, the 
systematic study of language use in naturally 
occurring situations of social 'nf^^raction can 
be implemented. The procedures that I have partially 
presented here are ones that I have used not only 
in this study of service-'llke events, but also 
In previous work, and they are to some extent present 



also In the work of William Labov (1972, 1977), 
Frank Humphrey (1979), and other soclollnguists. 

Further, these '■Implementation procedures" are, 
1 would argue, in the best tradition of the qualitative 
analytic methodology that is the stock in trade of 
general linguistics*^ 

I would like to argue that this line of inquiry into 
the nature of language use should be implemanted and 
pursued to a greater extent within linguistics. It 
should be pursued, first of all, simply because it 
is there and it can be done* Secondly, it should be 
pursued because it allows us to find linguistic 
regularities that we would otherwise have little 
access to, happenings which 1 feel linguistics as 
a discipline must be responsible to* 

There is no doubt that there are claims about 
normative regularities we linguists may come up with 
simply by thinking about language use, but even these 
ought to be verified (and would be made stronger by 
virtue of being so verified) by the indices of 
pragmatic Interpretation that are provided by real 
people responding to each other in naturally occurr- 
ing social interaction* Nor should we squirm too 
much when actual language use comes out looking 
' pretty strange, as it does in the following eKample 
from our classroom data. 

"Whatn-t I did do'' p Second Grade* December. Mid^morning, 
(Children are working Individually on the same math assignment. 
Teacher G is sitting at one table and checking work or tutoring 
as children solicit her help* David has just gotten her help and 
is returning to his seat at a nearby table with two other child-- 
ren, Lynn and Kate,) 




David: (sits down and begins working) 

Davids (turns to Lynn and thrusts his left arm and fifit 
up in a victory gesture) I'm smart, (half-sung) 
Lynni You're smart* (Lynn points to David) (half^sung) 

David I I'm smart. (kicks his chair back and stands and 
throws both arms up on the second 'smart '5 retain^ 
ing his earlier melody^ 
Lynnf You're smart, (with earlier melody*) 

David I (puts his left foot up on his chair and starts to 
stand up even higher* Then he apparently thinks 
better of it and drops his right leg back down on 
floor*) 

Lynn I . (purveys his paper) (2*1") 

How come you're sma:rt 

1 I I 1 I 

("matching intonation" of " you're not so sma:rt")' 

i ' 

*^ Lynn I (points to his paper) Look, you didn't do this, 
Lynn I (plunks her pen down in front of her as if the 

matter is settled and turns back to her own work) 
(2*6") 

D.vidr (staring at his paper) What? (1,3") 
— > • What did I do? 

^ * Whatn' t 1 did do? 

Lynn: (taps his paper) This and this* 
David: I'm doing 'at* 

Lynn: Oh» 
David: Sh.'eesh::. (long hiss) 
For one things we can usually account for the strangeness of such 
examples 5 and in so doing learn more about underlying regularities* 

In this example! for instance, it's fascinating to observe 
that David's formulations of his query to Lynn about what might 
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be wrong ("What? - What did I do? - Whstn't I did do?) seem to 
be reformulated on the basis of Lynn's (lack of) response and 
a reorientation to the seTnantically correct "directional" 
(positive or negative) force of the query ("Look. You didn't 
do this." - "What? What did I do? (semantlcally incorrect 
direction) Wliatn't I did do? (reformulated for semantically 
correct direction)"). The "semantically reformulated" query 
(l^atn't I did do?) is, of course, grammat ically incorrect, 
but the:*'e is no further reformulation to correct for this 
(with leKical reordering something like "What didn't I do?") 
The fact that, pragmatically » the grammatically incorrect form 
'^worked" in the interaction | whereas the semrn tic ally incorrect 

""form did not^ seems to provide an important kind of evidence 
for speculating about when and why reformulations get made.^ 

In this eKample it's also interesting to speculate 
about what this example might have to say about syntactic rules 
for "negative attraction" in English (see Labov 1972, Prince 
1974). Or to speculate about placement of focussed "new informa- 

tlQn™here . the negativeness of^ or reversal of semantic direct- 
ional force of (or of negative polarity of) the underlying pre- 

suppositioni The. question Wliat^did-I-^do?^ presupposes I^did-- 
something ("that I should not have")^ VThat-not^-I-did-do? pre- 
supposes I="failBd to" /did not^-do-some thing ("that 1 should 
have) ) , ^ 

For another things such examples keep us alive to the 

fact that actual language use, often - far more often than 

so many of linguistics' made-up examples of possible language 

use - provides poignant glimpses of the truly creative 

8 

capacity of language for human communication* 

In this section on the possible application of linguistic 
methodology to naturalistic dat^ I have argued that this might be 
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facilitated by the notion of locus of observation. In concl.uding^ 
I want to indicate ways In which the general thrust of this 
inethodologlcal perspective has broader implications. 

The study of communication in classroom settings has begun 
to occupy a unifying role in the arena of interdisciplinary 

research. It is unifying because the classroom provides data . 

I. 

for so many different research interests 5 including at least the 
following' education, language development ^ child development^ 
general properties of social interaction- But whether applied 
or theoretical research Interests are involved It i£J important 
to take seriously the spe- 'ial characteristics of classrooms 
as compared with other settings from which data might be gathered. 

For example, researchers are aware that every classroom 
constitutes Its own verbal coimiiunity CPhlllipSj Dunhans Brebaker 
& Butt, I97O1 Stubbs aTid Delamontj 1976) with more or less con- 
tinuity between It and other classrooms, and with more or less 
^continuity between it and other verbal environments that the 
classroom particlpanta areat other times involved In (such as 
home). Further, it has recently been recognized that some 
kinds of discontinuities between classroom environments and 
other ^environments can lead to "speech participation problems" 
within the classroom (Camden, Johnj & HymeSs 1972; Florlo & 
ShultE, 1979), It has become clear that discourse in the 
classroom is a special kind of happening and is expected to be, 
as evidenced by the fact that teachers design and use special 
discourse formats in teaching lessons (Sinclair & Coulthard, 
1975| Griffin & Humphrey, 1978; Mehan, 1979) that they expect 
studenrs to know or learn (see Cazden^ 1979, Heath, 1978). 
It has also become clear that children in primary classrooms 
come to school already knowing certain norms and routines 
about using language and already having certain eKpectatlons 
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and strategies for adapting to new situations (e,g. the current 
classrooms) and/or new interlocutors (se^ Ervln-Trip;> 
Mitchell^kernan, 1977; Snow and Ferguson, 197 7| Hiebert & Cherry, 
1978; Shuy & Griffin, 1978| Miller, 1979| Ochs & Schleffelin, 
1979). The Issues of "preparatory learning" and "interference" , 
of "transferring" a format or a complex cognitive processing 
skill from one situation to another, and how this might be 
accomplished 5 are eKciting ones; and they are central to this new 
area of inquiry (Bee Scribnerj 1977; Cole, Griffin & Nc^ani 1979j 
Florlo ^ Shultz, 1979; Cook--GumperE ^ GumperE, & SlmDus, 1979. 

Yet, almost as a counterpoint, these very isnnes, and wlnt 
we know about them across settings, sugHCSts the Dc^ed ^or further 
refinement In our understanding (and our tools for analysis) of 
what goes on within a setting (See Erlckson & SchultE, 1977; 
Kendon, 1978| Goffman, 1979). 

\^hile study of the special characteristics of a particular 
setting should lead us to a particularistic description of that 
setting, it should also lead us to a more detailed concaptuall-^ 
nation of social interaction and Lioiranunication that can be applied 
generally. In a similar way^ study of the special character- 
istics of a particular activity or participant structure in a 
classroom should lead us to a particularistic description of 
that locus ^ but it should also lead us to a more detailed 
conceptualization of classroom interaction generally. 

This report alms to show how some special characteristics 
of indivlduallEed instruction periods in early primary class- 
rooms cause some general features of primary cla:^sroom Inter-' 
action to be eKaggerated (as compared to "whole group" or 
teacher^led periods of instruction)^ and to be thus quite visible. 
Hopefully some of our findings will be useful to the study of 
classrooms generally^ and perhaps even to the general study of 
social interaction and the natural use of language. 
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NOTES 



■""This line of argument was addressed to the Chicago Linguistic 
Society in April 1979. A version of this presentation has since 
been published in a volume of their proceedings (see Merrltt 
19/9a), For the impetus to actually specify in this way what 
I take to be the methodological significance of the notion 

"locus of observation" I am especially indebted to Stephen Cahlr. 
2 

As will be reiterated at several points later it should be 
understood that I am not claiming that any of these lines of in- 
quiry should be dropped, but rather that there .needs to be more 
cross fertilization of existing schools of thought (for a recent 
attempt at a synthetic overview see Coiilthard 1977) as well as 
a more serious consideration by linguistic theorists of other than 
"traditional" sources of data. By characteriRlng these four lines 
of Inquiry in terms of their inadequacies (rather than in terms 
of their value) we can see more precisely just what kinds of 
"gaps" exist in the input to linguistic theorizing about language 
use. (Since the focus here is not to dwell on the limitations 
of these. approaches but merely to use them to point to the need 
for other lines of Inquiry, I shall make no attempt to cite the 
literature in thrse areas except to cite a single volume In 
each area that may be considered either seminal or exemplary. 
(1) Cole and Morgan (eds., 1975), (2) Halllday and Hasan (1976), 
(3) Sudnow (ed., 1972), (4) Bauman and Sherzcr (eds., 1974).) 

%he concern with delimiting v.he concerns of linguistics as a 
discipline is, of course, an old one. For example, there is 
Bloomfleld's (1944) famous discussion of primary, secondary, 
and tertiary responses to language | Voeglln and Harris' (1947) 
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discussion of the scope of linguistics} and Chomsky's (1965) 
famous delimitation in terms of data that reflects on competence 
versus data that reflects on performance, 
4 

For a fuller discussion see Merrltt 1976a and section III-B of 
this report. It should be pointed out that the term ''service 
encounter'- makes use of a wholesale borrowing of Ervlng Goffman's 
notion of "iace Gngagement" or "encounter** C1963i88-'89) • 

^Slnce we are not able to acoustically demonstrate this "in- 
tonational matching" at this times we can not now make any 
strong claims aLout this Intoiiatlonal gloss for the purposes 
of analysis* The reason I am poin.^.ing It out is because it is 
so striking (when one hears the recorded segment) and seems 
worth trying to analyze at some future time, A IIub of thinking 
I would like to pursue yf or instance^ is the following: The 
syntactic sequence of lexical items Is intorrogative (why^are-you^ 
smart?)| and interrogative form Is more **pDllte" (see Brown and 
Levlnscm 1978) than a statement or assertion ("You're not so 
etnart") . By using the leKieal sequence of the interrogative 
form Lynn's utterance - move **of f icially" subscribes to a polite 
mode of CDnveylng what' seems to be clearly a "put-down". Yet 
by delivering the lexical sequence with the kno^^ (this Is my 
presumption, of course) lutonational pattern of formulaic 'X not so 

■ *"| ^You're not so smarA" 
Hie ' s greats 
^tc. etc, J 

the "meaning" and ritual significance of the move is unofficially ^ 
but quit^ adequately J conveyed* One might say, in fact^ that it 
was superbly conveyed in a spontaneously creative use of language. 
And David seems to display an attunement to the possible ritual 
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Intent ("put dowi>") of Lynn's query (Why are you smart) when he 
ends the sequence, David uses a form that seems designed to 
"ritually match** the tone of Lynn's suggestion (You're not so 
smarcji David clnses the interchange with "Sheas:::! (long hiss)" 

^Though we would not want to argue that this eKample is typical^ 
it is not a singular occurrence of this communicational phenomenon 
In. our data. We have noted several instances in which clearly 
non-grammatical forms are used (which are not '-typical" of the 
speaker's "syntactic style" or "level of competence") and are 
not r-iplayed in grammatically correct reformulation (that Is^ 
there is no self correction). It seems to me highly relevant 
that in all these cases pragmatically, the grammatically In-^ 
correct form "worked" in the interaction. 

We will discuss later (see section III-^C) in this report 
what seems to be the opposite phenomenon; A child makes an 
utterance move that does not pragmatically work (that iSs there 
is no uptake) and so replays it. Sometimes ttie replays are 
simply repeats, but there is often a shift to reformulated re« 
plays when there is no uptake. And it seems, furthers that 
uptake Is more likely when there is a reformulated replay than 
when there is a simple repeated replay , 

^There is, of course, a considerable literature in the role of 
given and new information in discourse ^ some of which deals with 
the notion of presupposition. See, for example, the recent 
pragmatically oriented work by Ellen Prince (1978, 1979), the 
more psychologically oriented work of Haviland and Clark (1974), 
and the classic syntactic work of 'Halliday (1967), 

%nce again, however, let me say that this is not an argument 
which proposes that everything that is relevant to linguistic 
theory can be gleaned from observing natural language use* I 
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wish to reitarate tliat I ain not suggesting that linguists drop 
other current lines of inquiry, but rather that thiy be mu 
of the lliltations of each and of the value of looking at natural 
language use In overcoming some of those liiitations. 



II Discussion of Data and Procedures 

A, Introduction 

B. Procedures 



I 
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A. I ntroductio n 

The data upon which this Investigation is based consists of 
an GKtensive collection of videotapes and audiotapes which ware 
recorded in a single priTnary school ov^ar the course of the school 
year 1975-1976, This was done through a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York to Peg Griffin and lloger Shuy at the 
Center for Applied Linguistics. This grant provided the funding 
for carrying out a major study of the acquisition of children's 
functional language competence in a primary school setting. The 
results of that study have Included not only analysis (see Griffin 
and Shuy (edsO 1978), but also teacher ti-alning "protocol*^ tapes, 
and the inassive collection of data now housed at the Center for 
Applied Linguistics, upon which this study is based. Currently 
a secondary project for dissemination of these protocol tapes is 
being carried ou*: at the Center for Applied Linguistics by Roger 
Shuy, Stephen Cahir, and Cell Kovac through an additional grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 

The data was collected in a Washington, D.C, area private 
elementary school, grades Nursery through Thiird, Composition of 
students was basically ethnically honogeneous, all English- 
speaking, and of middle-to--upper-middle class backgrounds* 
The resultant natui^alistic data bank consists of 437 half-^hour 
videotapes, with a corresponding number of backup audiotapes* 
Teachers and children in grades Nursery^ Kindergarten, First, 
Second and Third were recorded interacting in a wide range of 
everyday grade school activities i classroom whole group and small 
group activities (both with and without teachers present), in- 

r 

dividual work activities, reading groups, free time activities, 
playground, lunch and resource (dance, physical education, music) 
activities. At all five grade levels, situations wt^re recorded 
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which exhibit various levels of forniallty, teacher Involvement, 
orientation to academic tasks ^ procedural and silence requirements , 
etCi Each classroom had between 16 and 20 children, with one 
female teacher in grades kindergarten through thirds and two 
teachers it; each of the nursery classrooms. Other teaching staff 
included resource teachers and occasional aides (student teachers). 

The data was collected at five points in time during the 
school yean 

a. The first week of school Cmid-September^ 1975). 55 video- 
tapes were recorded, 

b* The second month of school (late October^ 1975). 101 
videotapes were recorded* 

c* The fourth month of school (early Decembers 1975). 120 
videotapes were recorded. 

d# In mid--wlnter (late January, early February 1976)* 147 
videotapes were recorded, 

e. The eighth month of school (mid-April^ 1976). 106 video- 
tapes were recorded . 

Two classrooms per grade level (Nursery through Third) were 
recorded in during each of the five data collection periods. The 
following table shows the number of videotapes (wl' audio back-up 
tapes) retained at each grade level after tapes with technical 
difficulties were discarded. This is the total naturalistic data 
banki 
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Grade 
Level 


Teacher 
Number 


a. 


Raping Period 
b . c , d , 


a. 


Total Tapes 
Per Classroom 


N 


1. 2 


7 


6 


12 


8 


10 


43 




3, 4 


6 


4 


14 


12 


10 


46 


K 


! 5 


4 


A 


J 


1 % 


10 


33 




6 


4 


8 




15 


12 


51 


1st 


7 


4 


6 


11 


12 


12 






8 


3 


7 


11 


8 


10 


39 


2nd 


9 


3 


7 


13 


9 


13 


45 




10 


4 


7 


12 


10 


a 


41 


3rd 


11 


2 


9 


14 


10 


11 


46 




12 


3. 


9 


10 


13 


10 


43 


TOTAL 




38 


71 


112 


110 106 


437 



Since MerritU was not involved at all in the original data 
collection project, siiice Huniphrey and Cahir were each involved 
with only certain grade levels ^ and since this study began two 
and a half ysars after the last recording of dataj this research 
project-unlike most descriptive analytic studies of naturalistic 
data-in some ways falls into the category of "secondary analysis". 
Obviously^ from the standpoint of investigating any particular 
research problem this has serious limitations. As an ethnographer 
the investigator has been acutely aware at times of her distance 
from the data collection. She would like to have been there whan 
these "slices of reality" were carved out for research posterity; 
she would like to have had the enthnographer's prGrogatlve of 
shifting the focus of data collection as pre--analysis dictated. 
On the other hand, she has had the intellectual constraint that 
the data available to her as researcher have not been really much 




greater than those available to the research audience that the 
findings will address t And Chat may be good. Further, in terras 
of the tremendous cost of video data collection , it seems 
imperative that researchers learn to make use of already collected 
data banks as much as possible* 

In this particular endeavor^ the investigator has been ex- 
tremely fortunate in having available probably the most favorable 
situation for secondary analysis. The three major contributing 
factors are the following! 

First of all the extenslveness of the collection of data has 
provided a very real naturalistic contextuallzatlon. And because 
of the location of the site school within the Washington 
metropolitan area It has been possible to visit the school, talk 
to some of the taped teachers, school administrators, and even 
some of the taped students - "three^years-^blgger" , And it has 
been reinforcing to the Investigator to walk into the school for 
the first time a- d ^ecognlze teacher voices as well as faces 
from the videotape viewing. 

Secondly^ the direction of the original data collection = 
for which Peg Griffin was primarily responsible - was done with 
extreme care and attention to the future viability of the video 
and audiotapes as research data. The original data bank also 
includes a very valuable tape indexing system^ and hand-recorded 
ethnographic records made during the collection period. This 
has provided a means by which the general nature of the inter- 
action on any tape can fairly easily be referenced. For example, 
the index report for each video tape has a corresponding index 
report form which has the following informatfon noted i (1) size 
of group videotaped (whole class, dyadsy triads^ etc), (2) 
participants! only children, children and teachers, (3) a rough 
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characterization of the topic and nature of the verbal and non- 
verbal behaviors (4) naiiiGs of participants entering and leaving 
tha video field, (5) cross-preferences to other videotapes recorded 
at the same time or to the midlD back-up , (6) grades teachers date 
of taping, time of day^ Indexers equipment used, etc. (7) technical 
quality of the video and audio recording. 

Thirdly, it has been possible for this study to have access 
to and include the input of a large number of the professional 
staff who worked on the earlier project and participated in the 
data collection; Frank Humphrey is the major research asaistant 
for this project; he was involved In data collection at both the 
kindergarten and third grade levels, Stephen Cahir worked with 
us as research associate in the early months of the project. 
During that time we concentrated on the nursery level data for 
which he had been primarily responsible in the Carnegli project. 
Donna Christian, who was similarly responsible for data collection 
at the second grade level, has worked closely with Merrltt very 
effectively as a staff (CAL) consultant* Roger Shuy has also 
been available as an ^-Inhouse" consultant. In additions two 
consultants from the earlier study have been consultants for this 
study Courtney Cazden and Jeffrey Shultz. Though not officially 
involved in the project two other person-resources have in- 
formally been available as ties to the earlier project. One Is 
Cecilia Freeman , who worked on the first grade data collection , 
and who has continued at C*A,L. on other reading research projects. 
The other Is Peg Griffins who worked on all phases of the data 
collGCtions but primarily with the first grade j also. Though no 
longer in geographical proximity to the Center far Applied 
Linguistics she has been very generous with her "telephone time", 
especiairy in the early stages of the project . 
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Other continuities have been provided in this study as well, 
Irving Goffmans who was a primary source of guidance for Merritt's 
earlier work on service encounters s has bean a consultant for 
this praject. And providing continuity with the alms of education^ 
al research, the project has had the consultant services of 
Rebecca Barr^ with whom no one at the Center for Applied Linguistics 
had previously worked. Without the availability and input of these 
two people and of all those just mentioned who participated in the 
earlier project ^ this study would have been very different in 
character. 

There Is one final point to be made about the collection of 
data for this project. It would be a mistake to think that the 
service-like event project has had no direct involvemput with data 
collection. Because of the extensiveness of the data bank from 
which we have worked and because of the variety of situations and 
participants that were recorded, a great deal of time has been 
spent siinply locating pieces of data relevant to the analysis of 
servlce^llke events. In a lot of ways this is data collection ^ too. 

With respect to the number of tapes finally selected ^ we have 
to admit to being both a bit too ambitious in terms of what we 
thought we might be able to handle, ^and a bit under the spell of 
(what Merritt has dubbed) the "Hans Klodhopper syndrome**. For 
those who may not recall the Scandinavian fairy tale, Hans 
Klodhopper was a carefree young man who delighted in picking up 
and taking with him things that he found along the way, He hept 
things that seemed ultimately worthwhile although apparently use- 
less to his immediate goal (of winning the smile and the hand of 
a certain princess) . In the end his habit turned out to be the 
basis of his success. This was because he was later ablej through 
his resourcefulness in using the found items, to greatly amuse the 
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princess wlio had been bored by the traditional riches brought to 
her by other suitors. 

As to whether our efforts will be similarly succGssful remains 
to be seen, of course. 

B. Procedures 

Although 437 half-hour tapos constitute an enormous corpus, 
many of these could be eliminated without actual viecs^lng. As 
mentioned, the original data bank includes a tape indexing system. 
This was developed and applied to the entire naturalistic corpus 
in order to provide a means by which the general nature of the 
interaction on a tape could be quickly referenced. Each tape 
has a corresponding index report form which has the following 
information noted i 

a. Size of group videotaped (whole class , dyads , triads , 
etc, ) , 

b. Participants I only children, children and teachers, 

c. A rcugh characterisation of the topic and nature of 
the verbal and non--verbal behavior, 

d. Participants entering and leaving the video field, 
G, Cross--ref erennes to other videotapes recorded at the 

same time or to the audio back-up, 

f , Grade, teacher, date of taping^ indexer, equipment used, 

etc. 

g. Technical quality of the video and audio recording 
(e,g, "blossoming," static noise, etc.)- 

The initial step toward developing the aaalytlc corpus was 
to separate from the entire naturalistic data bank those tapes 
which were likely to Include instances of service-like events. 
Thi^ included videotapes that recorded any of the follriwlng four 
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situations, as described on the tape index report forms i 

a* Classroom individual work activities, where the teacher 

is closely f isisting the children on the videotape. 

b* Classrooin individual work activities , wher^ the children 

on the videotape must approach the teacher for assistance* 

c. Classroom reading groups with the teacher , where children 

working elsewhere in the classroom may approach the teacher for 

assistance, 

d* Classroom free time activities, where children may 
approach the teacher for assistance* 

Activities such as whole group lessons or meetings, whole group 
reading sessions, resource activities (music, dance, etc.) play-- 
ground activities, and lunch activities could be eliminated from 
consideration through Inspection of the Index report forms. 
Because we were Interested In collecting examples from 
different times over the school year we decided to inventory the 
entire corpus of tapes, ' Tapes were collected by the Qrlginal 
project for five grade levels ^ in two target classes for each 
grade level , at five different taping periods over the school 
year. Thus there were SO different "taping units" as In the 
table below J 

Note that teachers and their classrooms have been assigned 
to the first ten letters of the alphabet. We have chosen this practice 
rather ti an selecting actual pseudonyms throughout this report in 
giving examples. In referring to the children we have assigned actual 
first name pseudonyms to each child in a classroom unit. We have 
made no effort to choose different pseudonyms for all ten classrooms, 
and thus some of the pseudonyms have been used In more than one 
classroom unit. This is, of course, typical of children's first 
names in schools anyway. 
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TAPING PERIODS: 



Grade levels and Classrooms: 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Nursery: j A/E 


- B 


A,' 
'B 




'b 


'b 


Kindergarten i C/D 


'd 


'd 






- D 


First: E/F 








'f 


'f 


Second: G/H 






'H 


% 


\ 


Third: I/J 






\ 







A form was daveloped to be filled out for each ""taping unit" 
- to list all available tapes for that unit and to specify for 
each tape a number of criteria to be used in selection (see 
attached form) . These inventory forn»g were filled out for all 
50 units* In coordination with filling out these forms videotapes 
were selected for previewing. 

For several weeks following the inventory Merritt, Humphrey ^ 
and Cahir conducted extensive joint previewing at all grade levels ^ 
without making any final selection of segments to be selected. 
During those previewing sessions extensive notes and some pre=^ 
llmlnary transcription was carried out^ and Merritt led discussions 
of the tapes - indicating the kinds of incidents ^ behaviors, and 
parUicipatlnn ^^^tructures that were of major interest. Also during 
this time period , there was a lot of discussion among the re= 
searchers about what certain classrooms were like^ what impressions 
of teachers wer^. what problems were encountered in actually 
recording l iSj and other miscellaneous features that 

helped a great deal iu contextuallging the recorded data* 
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At the time of original recording n - d video cameras and one 
or two audio recorders were used in each classroom. SomGtimes 
the two cameros would be focussed on the same classroom activity 
(usually with one at close range, "tight'-, and another from a 
distance, "context"), thereby giving two "views" of the same 
event. But at other time? the two cameras may have bean focused 
on two different parts of the roomj thereby giving only one "view" 
of any event. Also, sometimes a firm decision had been made to 
keep a camera stationary and record whatever came into views 
whereas at other times a child or activity vms followed by the 
camera. There was also variation in the use of microphones. 
Sometimes a centrally located (e.g. in the middle of a table or 
hanging from the ceiling over a group circle) microphone was used 
and sometimes individual students (never the teacher) wore wire- 
less microphones. Needless to say, some kinds of events were more 
easily retriev^ed audially with wireless microphones and some were 
more easily retrieved with centrally located microphones. There 
was thus some variation in the general technical quality of the 
tapes and the extent to which certain tapes were useable for 
analysis of service--like events; even though the activities on 
tape might show a reading group and that the teacher is engaging 
in service--like events with several students, the camera 

angle or the microphone might be so situated as to not show the 
soliciting children or voices might not be audible. 

Once the orientation period of the project was completed, 
we began the second phase. During this phase at least one 
researcher examined tapes for every taping unit. Since there had 
been a separate inventory form made out for each taping unit, there 
could be previewing and preselection of segments based on each 
Inventury form. An effort was made to find suitable segments for 
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analysis for all 50 taping units (i.e. segments representing both 
classroams at every grade level for each of the five taping periods) 
In a few cases there were no suitable tapes available, but in most 
cases there were several tapes to be reviewed. All ca/^iUdntes tapes 
at least partially reviewed or screened. A good deal this wdrf 
accomplished during the joint orientation sessions ^ but slg.i if i- 
cant amounts of screening was done individually. This screening 
proceeded by '■grade-classroom" units (e.g. 2Hi grade 2nd 
teacher H) , For nursery this was done by Cahlr, for kindergarten 
and first grade by Humphrey^ for second grade by Merritt and 
consultant Christiar, for third grade by Humphrey, 

Once this preliminary screaning had been donej the investl-- 
gator and at lerst one other staff men^ber began preparation of 
analysis tapes for that giade-classroom unit. Cahir was involvad 
in the creation of the first set of analysis tapes "cut", those 
of the nursery level. All other grade-level tape sets were con-- 
structed by Merritt and Humprhey. 

It vms always necessary to have two peoplft In order to 
synchroniJie starting the machines, make loyator notes, etc. Con- 
structing analysis tapes involved the use of two video-tape decks 
and monitors to copy from the original tapes onto new blank tapes 
only those segments to be analyzed for this project. This was 
perhaps the most critical phase of project procedures ^ as the 
copying represented essentially final selection of segm.ents to be 
analyEecI from the original corpus. We found that we were^ in 
essence I film editors - making decisions about where the stream 
of behavior (already parsed by the original videotaping) might 
best be cut so as to least disturb any significant contextualizlng 
fdatures. This was already pre-analysis . 

Furthermore^ it was necessary - for information retrieval 
purposes and to facilitate future analysis - to exercise great. 




care in recorcjing the location of each SGgtuent in the original 
tapes I to make brief linguistic ethnographic, and nmemonlc 
descriptions of each segment; to locate and copy additional 
"views" (i.e. when more than one camera was originally used to 
film a situation at the same time^ thereby yielding two "con-' 
current" video-tapes) whenever available; and to assign appropriate 
sequential codes to each segment (e.g. Segment NB-^lSx indicates 
Nursery grade level, teacher B, I8th segment for the entire grade 
classroom unit 5 first of two possible views (indicating fur^'her 
that there must be also NB-18y showing the second view) ; Segment 
IF-^lSz Indicates 1st grade level, teccher F (recall that teachers 
have been "lettered" consecutively A-I for the ten classrooms)^ 
ISth segment for the entire grpde classroom units with "z" In- . 
dicatlng rhat there Is only one view of this segment) . This in- 
formation was all coded and hand recorded by Merrltt at the time 
of analysis tape construction. 

This phase of project proceeded thus at a necessarily slow 
and careful rate. However^ it should also be noted that a fair 
amount of pre-analysis was involved in this part of the work. 

Once all the analysis tapes were constructed , large portions 
of the data were transcribed in detail* It was originally hoped 
that all analysis tapes could be transcribed , but this was not 
possible for a ntimber of reasons * First , the iiature of finally 
selecting and editing the tapes was more time consuming than 
anticipated - In part because more data was selected than had 
been planned. Secondly, the fact of having morn data meant that 
a lesser portion of It could be transcribed in the same time. 
Thirdly, it was originally planned that much transcription could 
be done by secretarial support staff or temporary research 
assistants s but the detail and quality of transcripts needed made 
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this alternative unfeasible. Both Merritt and Humphrey made 
transcription and analytic notes during video-tape viewing. 
However s with only a few eKceptlonSj all final transcripts were 
made by Humphrey, 

Actual analysis J thenj was based on three things! direct 
video viewing J analytic and descriptive notes made during 
viewing, and transcripts. The total number of half-hour tapes 
and segments (of varying lengths) is indicated in the table 
below I 



Nursery 
Kindergarten 
First Grade 
Second Grade 
Tiilrd Grade 





Segments 


Ha If -Hour 


A 


28 


4 




15 


4 


C 


31 


6 


D 


25 


4 


E 


25 


6 


P 


17 


6 


G 


17 


6 


H 


15 


4 


I 


46 


7 


J 


55 


6 




284 


53 



The nature of the data we have, of course ^ does not allow us 
to make any claims about statistical representativeness* Had we 
been recording the original videotapes from direct classroom - 
observations with a view toward InveBtigatlng service-like events , 
it might have been possible to observe and keep records of all the 
service=like events that to^k place. This, in turn, might have 
given us a pretty good sense of just how representative the video-- 
taped events were of a particular classroom (on a particular day)* 
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Nav&rtheless, the sheer quantity find ratige of our data, we 
think, wtrrants consideration. For all the ten classrooms studied 
examplea were selected from five different pointB in the school 
year, except for the one noted with an asterisk in the table (for 
which selections could be made at only four points in the school 
year) . 

Finally 5 it should be pointed out that the major goal of the 
research has been to conceptualize parameters for describing the 
dynamics of classroom interaction. These parameters ought to be 
applicable to every segment of interaction, but, as was pointed out 
in section I, what parameters turn out to be very visible depends 
on the locus of observation. We wanted to look at service-like 
events in the data available to us not only because we thought 
that would tell us something about individualized instruction ^ 
but also because these particular teachers were kno\m to be ex- 
perienced and effective managers in non t^hole group teaching 
situations* 
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III* Service-Lik© Events In ConttiXt 



A* Some Objectives and Demands of IndividuallEed 
Instruction ■ - 



B, The Non-Verbal Solicitation and Matters of the 
Intertwining of Verbal and Non-Verbal Modalities 



C* The Verbal Solicitation and Conaidcrations of 

Conversational Access, Engagement ^ and Vectors of 
Activity, 



D. More on Modality: Dual Processings Slotting^ 
Modality Splittings Modality Focus, and 
Inf prancing I And A Note On Ritual 
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A* Soma Objectives and Demands of Indlvldualiged Instruction 

Most elementary classrooms are comprised of one teacher and 
many children. Much of the social Interaction therein has tradi- 
tionally been "whole group*', with the teacher as the focus of the 
lesson or activity* However ^ most elementary classrooms are now 
designed such that part of the day Is spent in an alternative 
participation structure. In recent years ^ in response to the 
translGnt and heterogeneous nature of many school populations , 
and in response to the schools' desires to match every child's 
aptitude with appropriate levels of instruction, many elementary 
classirooms are conducted so as to provide individualized in- 
struction to the students for at least part of the day. Thus, a 
class of 18 to 30 students may be divided into three or four read- 
ing groups j each of which will meet with the teacher separately 
at different times. Another part of the school day may involve 
the teacher- a giving a brief lesson to the whole group and then 
asking the children to work on an assignment individually or In 
small groups, with the teacher typically working with one in- 
dividual Of group on that assignment. 

When the structure of classroom participation changes away 
from whole group this places new communicative demands on both 
teacher and students. In particular, teachers must orient to 
having one primary focus of activity and many secondary ones 
(all the children not involved with her/him). The students must 
orient to either managing without the teacher's help or effect^ 
Ively soliciting the teacher's attention in a way that is 
mlnlmairy disruptive to the teacher's primary activity. Our 
study is an attempt to fill part of the gap in our knowledge 
about how effective teachers structure their actions and their 
responses to children's actions in these situations. 

Thus the initial and primary focus of the Investigation has 
been to look at service-like events, one type of event that seems 
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to occur in almobt all primary classrooms when the classroom 
activity structure is other than "whole group"; During these 
periods of individualized instruction ^ the teacher will ordinarily 
be working with one or a small group of children* Children who 
are not working with the teacher will ordinarily be assigned to 
individual or group tasks that are to be accomplished without 
the teacher's constant supervision* It frequently happens ^ 
however^ that one or more of these children will find a need 
and/or desire to approach the other-^wise occupied teacher and 
solicit hie/her attention. The child may simply physically 
approach the teacher, or s/he may physically approach and then 
say somethings or s/he may say something as s/he is approaching. 
The teacher may then attend to the child Inunediately , negatively 
sanction the child for "interrupting" and then attend to his/her 
querys negatively sanction the child for "interrupting" and re- 
fuse to attend to his/her query , acknowledge the child with a 
deferralj acknowledge the child but .require that s/he come to 
another position (closer) and replay the request , ignore the 
child for an extended period of time-possibly until after he/she 
has left the teacher's proximate space-and later seek him/her 
out 5 or (which seems to rarely happen) "refuse" to be distracted 
from teacher activity and not subsequently seek out the 
"soliciting" child. If the soliciting child is not immediately 
attended to the child may leave ^ stay near the teacher and "wait", 
or stay near the teacher and make verbal solicitations to which 
the teacher must decide to reply or not. Here are a few examples 
from our datai 

(1) Nursery --level. Sep tember* Afternoon. 

(T is gathering a group of children around a table. 
They have not yet begun their activity) 
Elliotts (walking around table to T) Mrs, B^l ((will you tie)) 
my shoe? 
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t — - T\ 
John \ 

Elliott I 
Ti 
Ti 



Do you want me to tie your 



Elliott; 
T: 

Elliott: 



shoe right now? 
((unclear) ) 



(nods) 

(to Elliott) All right* 

(to John) Wait just a minute^ because Elliott wants 
his shoe tied. 

(bends to tie Elliott '^s shoe) 

(to Elliott) And let^s sees can you do^j 

you did your first knot already* (( )) 

((Yeah)) 

((Good)) (finishes tying shoe) 
(goes back around table to sit down) 



(2) ; Kind ergarten level, February* Mid-inornlng, 

(T has just disinissed a- whole class meeting to decide 
who will work with what materials. It was announced 
that those children (including Harvey) who have had 
a lot of time with the blocks already will have to 
do something else today. Children get up from 
sitting on the floor and begin scattering to various 
corners of the room. Martin stands up from where 
he has been sitting right beside T, but several 
other children have already approached her). 
Martini (to T) Can 1 work at painting? 

Ti (sets a boy-s monster doll up on a shelf; 
T besieged by chilcSren. (1.8")) 
Martini (to T) I'm gonna work at painting, (reaches up with 
his right hand and pulls on T's left forearm. (0.6")) 
Martini (more rapidly) I'm gonna work at painting. (T sends 

Jennifer and Caroline S to the Lost and Pound, Harvey 
approaches T and ann junces loudly that he's going to 
work In the block corner. Ti (to H) "You may not 
go in the block corner now. You can go later." 



Caroline B says something to T* T looks over and 
sets that H has gone into hlock corner anyway and 
she steps around the waiting Martin, (13*6")) 
Ti (walking toward block corner) Harvey? 
—^Martinr (to retreating T's back) Can I paint? 

(T approaches Harvey and Robert and begings talking 
to them. (3.2")) 
Martini (following behind T) Ms, D, ^ can I paint? 

(T doesn't irespond to M| but Instead talks to Robert 
and Harvey at length, telling them that they have 
already had their turns in the block corner and to do 
something else, (23,1")) 
Martin: (starts to walk away from Tj then turns and addressee 
her as she stops talking to R and H) Can L paint? 
Ca-, Ms. Dj can I paint? - 
(to Martin) Yes, 
(half-volume) - Can I paint? 

(Martin v^alks over and gets a painting apron to wear.) 

(3) First Grade.' December, Mid-morninR . 

(T is standing at an otherwise racant table. She 
looks at her clipboard as she sits down and calls out) 
Ti May I have Tracy ^ Jeff, and Paulp please, 

(Tracy approaches T's table from back of cainera shot* 

a. 5")) ■ . ^ 

Tracy: (to T) Bring our books? 

Ti (in response) Let's play a game of ^ Speed Racer' today 
((Paul)); 'Speed ((E) ) racer' ? ' ((I guess we need our pencil,)) 
(Jeff and Prul drag uhairs up to the table. T uurns 
to a nearby shelf and gets the materials for the game, 
(7.0")) 
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Paul: 



Jeff I 

Sophia I 
Sophia * 



Adult: 
T: 
Jeff: 
Ti 

Sophia 1 
Fault 



Jeff: 
Paul: 
Jeff ^ 



Jeff: 



Sophia ; 



(to T) Do we need our pencils? (T's head off camera j 
T may shake head 'no'^ Paul and Jeff sit down^ while 
Tracy is roaming the roomj apparently putting aoinethliig 
away, Sophia 'walks past Jeff to T, ^^ho Is getting out 
tiie 'Speech Racer' cards, (4,9")) 

(mock sinister voice quality) ((uhh))^ Speed Rajzor 
(adjusts himself in his chair)* 
(steps up to T) (2,9")) 

(holding paper out to get spelling) 'Munimy', (sic) (1,3") 

(From across the rooms the voice of an adult, probably 

a teacher, can be heard p) 

First Name? ((unclear)) 

(looking tox^ard door) Thank you! 

(to T) ((Whereas)) 'Speed Rai:d©r'? 

(takes Sophia's paper*) 

(to T) 'Mummy' 

(to Jeff) Race r. 

(1.1") 

(to group) Who are we missing? 
(Tracy comes up to the table. (1*1'^)) 
(to T) Tracy, 

(to Tracy) We don't need our pencils ^ 
^Can I see these for one ( (minute) )5 Mrs, Exxxx?' 
(Jeff reaches over and apparently touches 'Speed 
Racer' cards.) 

(1*4")) (writes on paper for Sophia) 

(continuing) The last one? The last ((one))? 

(Paul leans across the table to look at 'Cpeed Racer* 

cards) 

(leaves table area) 



(4) Second Grade , September . Mld-mornlng , 

(T is working with a small group of children on a 
geometric puzzle activity* Anns Davids, and I,ynn 
are with her, T has Just started to work with Lynn 
and has been interrupted by a complaint about how 
many items (that are resources for the activity) 
other various children have been taking. 
T seems to be trying to get back to her invclvement 
with Lynn) , 
Melissa ^ (comes "on camera") 

Keni Everybody has ((three))* 

Ti Cstraightens up and turns to boys) I^s no^ 

(Cone)) 5 I said each one of you could have one. 
((David)) I Wells everybody -a been taking ((unclear)) 
((unclear)) 



Melissa t 



Melissa: 
Ti 



Katherine: 



Katherine; 



Ti 



Katherine: 



Well such is life, 
(attempts to approach T from David ^s left, but 
then comes around to T on D*s right, 
(leaning down to Lynn) _ ((O.K.)) ((unclear)' 

Mrs. G? 

(without looking up) Just one second ((and)) 
I can help you* But I-m helping ((Lynn)) 
right now. 

(walks "on camera" and approaches Tp standing 
beside Melissa •) 

(to T) Umm can I start on my second one now? 
My third one? 

(to K) Umm, did you ((call each other for a 

discussion) ) 

(to T) ((>foim-huh)) . 



(nods) 

Katherlnei (goes "off camera") 

((There were other voices at this time.)) 
Ti 0»K* Lynn* Rtimembers we decided that (1,8") 
this is. Is eg--* three of those, are, equal to 
■ one of the others* ' Alright, Now watch this 

trick, # . ^ 
Ti (continues to work with Lynn; much of their 
interaction is inaudible) 
Mary: comes on camera and goes up and stands by 

Melissa for a few seconds. She subsequently 
sits down in circle around T and is later 
drawn off camera* 
T: (continues to work with Lynn) (Many children 
are in transit around the room,) 
Melissa: (Continues to wait by T for qultti a while) 
Teddy: (approaches T^ stands by Melissa; after a few 

seconds he reaches down and takes a pencil and 
walks away, (1*29")) 
Ti (to Lynn) ((Now, put your name on there)) 
( (unclear) ) , 

Ken: (has been L^tanding behind T, watching* He 
appears to tap T on the back,} 
T: (turns to Ken and listens to him for a second. 
Then she seems to laugh and then goes-) 
Melissa: Mrs, C? 

T: (to Ken) - Shh: : : I , 

(throws her hands as if she has appreciated 
a joke or comment Ken provided ,) 
Melissa I (steps over* some stuff on the floor and bends 
down directly beside T'e ear, (2.6")) 
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— ^ Melissa s Mrs. G? (1*3") Can I read my book? 

Ti (may be either talking softly to a girl 

behind Lynnj or taking a few seconds to process 
the question* (5.5") 
Ti (to M) OaC, did you^, did you find all the 
pieces ((for those)) ((unclear))? 
Melissa I (to T) Nope, 

Ti (to M) Well I found one on the floor, 

'((ahead of the)) ((unclMr)). ((Would you^ 
go down and see if)) ((unclear)) 
(Noise in the room. ) 
Melissa^ (standing) Then can I read my book? 

Ti (nods) YeSj then you can read your book, 
Melissa I (walks off camera,) 
(Segment endsO 

(5) Third grade. December. Late Morning. 

(T is involved with two girls , Jennifer and 
Angela, In a reading session, There^* is no other 
teacher or aide in the room to help supervise 
Ghildren working on other activities). 
Jennifers (reading) 'Do ycu mean the ocean and volcanoes 
can:not hurt us?- ((unclear)) are not afraid?' 
asked.^Klno. 'No'j his father replied. 'I did 
not say that, 'Ocean is there', 
Jennifers (looking up at T) Can we read two chapters? 
(1.3") 

Ti (to J) Just keep reading. We'll read as much 
as we can. 
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Jennifer: (reading) * Ocean is there, and volcano is there* 
It is true that [one l^ny day,' 
(to J) Hunn^unh. 
Jennlferi 'many day^ otean mmy rise intOj stormy and 
volcano may burst into flame. We mus . accept 
this fact, but without fear. We must say 
'Someday^ 1 shall die.' It does mattarj whether 
it Is by ocean oc by vq1=, volcano, 
(Sevferal voices from elsewhere in the room in-- 
crease In volume^ as Jennifer finishes-) 
Jennifer! ,,,or whether I grow old or weak. 
T: ,(to J) O.K. Just a minute. 

(T straightens up in chair and looks across 
the room.) 

(Voices continue. (1.8") 
T: Peter? Peter? I think you could use a softer 

voice, because, we're having a hard time, listening 
to each other, because of the-, the, volume of 
yoiir voice. 

f -camera I Ms. J, can we read the book ( (later/ on) ) |r 
f-camerai l^^^^ might 

'.Iget another/ thing.)) 
(to off camera group) LShhn, ^ 
Angela I (turns around toward group.. (0.8")) 
It's ajgoodlbook, 
Ti |john3 

Ti (to JohrO Get to work. Right now. 

T: (resumes reading posture, turning back to table 

and leaning forward to J and A.) 

O.K, 
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(Jennifer continues wlt-i her reading turn Ifor some 
minutes with T monitoring and offering occasional 
feedback) 

Jennifer I (reading) .*/'T^hen the day was over he was so 
tired he fell asleep over his supper." 

T: (to Jennifer) 
Jennifer i '[reading) 

Ti Angela? 

Tominy: (At this paint Tonany^ who has been standing a 
pace r.way froin the tables takes half a pace 
toward the table and raises both arms from his 
side slightly. (o.9")) 

Angelas (reading) 'But there were days when Gla also was 
too busy to help. ' 

Tommy : (turns and walks off ^camera) 

Angela! (continues) Word came to ((unclear)) the school 
of fish was passing through the channels, 

Tomniy: (reappears on-^camera and walks over near T"S 

desk, "loiters' a few fec^t away, and then turns 
and stands waiting at the rectangular reading 
tables at one of the sides next to the teacher) 

Angelas (reading) And, then^ every fishing boat made 
haste to sail, out of the bay, (continues 
reading) * 

Ti (writes something on the tablet,) 
Tommys (slaps his right side, then swings his right 

arm back and forth in a sort of punching motion^ 
(40,5")) 

Ti (At this point Angela has read to the and of a 
page, T flips the pagej then looks up and scans 
the roomj apparently noticing a loud voice from 
the background,) 
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Jfinaifer; 


(turns book pap) 






Angdai 


(turni took page,) 






.) "l: 


(looks over at Toniy) 






lofiiy; 


(wiping hii iDiitli witli hii 


righE sleeve, {If) 


■) Tommv; 


(toT) ((Thi houses are 


ruined,)) 






(reading) 


'Sdinetiiiee" 




Tony; 


(ToMiy holds hands open and shows T si" 


sral 



emll objects he is holdiri§ In his hands.) 
^ Ti (toToif) That's fina. 

Toniy! (pointing to objects in left hand) fhsee? 
^ f I (tapping one of objects in his left hand) That's 

not gpodj byt theie-, (taps obj^.Qt in lift hand 

and one in right hand) that one and this ((one)) 

iri O.L 

Angela; (has stopped rtading, stares up at blackboard 

ind icratcliei hir iipj 
loiny; (turne and wilkB over to the doqr^ opene lt| 
laavaSj and closes it behind hinii) 
Ti (icins roofflj which has backiround noiii of 

children's voices. (1.0'^)) 
II (looking across room) Shh::;:. JohnlUst nmia) 
xxxx! tai, Albert? 
dbirt! (off-cifliara) UM 

Ti (to Albert) A little spfter voice, please, 
(! holds up laft hand, moves index finger and 
thui toward each other as a Mirainlihini' 
geiture.) 

I; (raiyiia reading position) O.L ((peopla))j 
I'm sorry. 

Anpia; (mding) ^QinetiHieSj if it mu not sea-tinie 
or hirviit. Kino went with Giij and hie falhir, 



Thi inivitabU poseibility of differential diitribiition of 
these teacher raiponses aion| particular children in a classroonij 
ironically, apin raises the queition of iquity within educational 
settings that make uii of hdividualized inatruction. fhis leans 
that thiit u m kprmt need for undiritanding not only service- 
like events, but alio the participatory and oomiinieative deinnds 
of individualized inetruction time pnerally, 

In this section I want to lay out a eoncGptual fra»ork for 
contextualidng service-llkG gvents, Ifliat this tyrns out to ha, 
of mxm^ ii a view of the haslc paranietGrB of ekssrooii inter- 
action that relate to Individualiied instruction, Mb is 
neoessarily very coiipkx despite its inevitabla incompletenesa. 
The section la developed by beginning rith a eumuiary presentation 
of the bagic model and paraniGters of clnsBroom intiractioii that 
I have arrived ac, Tim ie niori den^e and abstrect than daelre- 
abkj but as portione of the analysiG are alaboratcd in the 
foUomng sub-sections, and as the reader reflQcts on the exaDiplea 
givin, hopefully the abstract notions rill bicome liiore concrete. 

We can start with the baeic facia that the prioiary cks! 'oos 
involveBtonv children J whose Mjor other lociii of activity bar 
been In their hoi^^as with faiiilliar caretakergj now eiipervlaad day 
after day for several hours by one (or occasionally two) teacher 
who, in Barr and Draeben's (19/]) teri^a, has taken on the 
"risponeibility of the central goal of echooling - the creation 
of individual gtudent learning'' M.(p, 151^ italics mine). 

The teacher is thus itiiiiiediataly confrontad with four isajor 
interrekted tiislsj only one of which right clways be referred to as 
''teaching proper", Theie are (1) aehiivlni a eense in each child 
of belonging throiigh social participation, (I) ichlevin| a sense 
in each child of belonging through activity particlpatlnn and 
task accooiplishiMntj (3) striving for equity in the allocation of 
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•■ii 
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raeouTces external to the individual child (e,g, spacer use of 
objects I uppojf iiunitles to talk and be listened to by others j time 
with the teachers etcOf and (4) directing the allocation of 
reftources Internal to the individual child (what to attend to, 
what means to use to accomplish a particular goalj etc,). This 
last task of directing children -s attention is critical to 
children's learning by Inference. In addition to thiSj of course^ 
the teacher must provide direct instruction and evaluation of 
both teacher-initiated and child-initiated activities and products, 

Nows for a small chlld^ x think it can be argued that once 
it is established that the teachfir is the focal point In the 
classroom J the most effective way to achieve a sense of social 
particlpatian is to be talking and doing some activity with, or 
in close proximity to 5 the teacher. This sitggests that periods 
of individualized instruction^ as opposed to whole group sessions 
may put more of a strain on childrau"S feelings as competent 
social' participants 5 and^ Indeed, a recent study by Einmerj 
Evertson^ and Anderson (1979) corroborater -'Is suggestion (they 
have found that^ among a sample of effective and ineffective third 
grade teacher^-managers, the most effective ones focussed on whole 
group actlvltlei for almost the entire first three weeks while 
the more Inef f Bctive teachers began individualized Inr "ruction 
periods as early as the first day). In our observations, ever* 
the second and third grade children would ask to come and sit 
at the same table with the teacher even though she was working 
with other studeiits on a different activity or assignment. 

On the other handj the Instrumental goal of schooling is 
that of individual learner achievements* This consists in large 
part of a child -s being able to read, write ^ and complete assign-- 
ments while working on his/her o^^m that iSj without the teacher's 
direct involvement in jointly accomplishjng the assignments, and 



without talking with anyone. This means that there is somewhat 
of a conflict between what is natural for achieving a sense 
of social participation and what is the desired behavioral outcome 
for Incllvidual child ren. 

There is^ of course, one thing that mediates this conflict. 
This is the fact that as time goes on, task accomplish-^' 
ment iisually becomes increasingly important for social 
participation, in that niGmbGrs of the group are expected to all 
exhibit competence^ and the academic standards for competence 
increase as school goes on (see, for example^ Cohen 1979 for a 
discussion of student -g perceptions of other students* status in 
terms of their ability to read). One of "our*' first grade 
teachers j for example, would occasionally admonish a child with 
"First grade. This is first grade," reminding them that stand- 
ards are now "higher" than they were for kindergarten* 

Nevertheless, getting children to go off on their 0x711 and 
do work while surrounded by potential interlocutors seems in- 
herently difficult and artificial as a means of accomplishing a 
sense of social participation, I think it has to be recognised 
that this is an artifact of the literacy orientation of our 
cultur'e and our formal educational system (which is not to say 
that it is necessarily wrong or should be changed; only that this 
aspect must be taken as something that not all cultures share). 
The recent discussion by Walter J, Ong in which literacy and 
orality are contrasted makes this point rather dramatically 1^ 
",,. Speech is structured through the entire fabric 
of the human person. Writing depends on consciously 
contrived rules. 

Moreover, it depends on absences - which amount 
to the same thing as artificiality, I want to write 
a book which will b^ read by hundreds of thousands 
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of people. So, please , everyone leave the room. 
I have to be alone to conmiunlcate. Let us face 
the utter facitiousness and f ictitiousness of 
such a situation 5 which can in no way be considered 
natural or even normal.'^ 

(1979, pp. 2-3) 

In my observations it seems that some children have a much 
more difficult time than others in balancing the ai^ount of time 
spent in "real" social participation through talking and Joint 
activity, and "artificial" or "secondary" social participation 
that accrues through demonstrated competence as an individual 
learner and task accomplish er* Thus, sometimes when a child is 
supposed to be working independently without the teacher s/he 
may instead be doing a lot of "fooling around" or simply listen- 
ing or watching what other children are doing.. . To avoid this as 
much as possible j teachers, are constantly looking up from what^ 
ever activity they are involved with and monitoring the rest of 
the room* For every child in the room the teacher has two basic 
goals (1) CO keep the child "in" as a social and task participant, 
and (2) to facilitate^ and ideally maKimize, the child^s 
cognitive growth ant academic accomplishments* 

In the following eKample from our nursery school data we 
can see an almost ideal instance of how a child can be 
dissuaded from joint activity, interested in an individual task, 
supervised in ItM execution with only just as much help as is 
required, end with delight in his own accomplishment , and in the 
doing learn to share with a;nother child not only the task materials 
but also the teacher's attention. 

(6) "Batikked" * Nursery level. April* Early Morning* 
(T working with two children doing batiks) 
(Wireless microphone on Seth and camera follows him,) 
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(As camera begins, T is sitting beside Jackie explaining how to 
make a batik as Seth watch^is from behind.) 



T (to Jackie) 
Seth 

T (to J) 



All right 



5 rtakt the CCbrush))!,, 
LJackie? J 



(Jackie leans 
appear to nod, 

^> Seth 
UUlf^ T(standing up) 

^ Seth (to J) 
T (leaning 
over to Seth 

Seth (creaky 

voiee) 

7: (to Seth) 



; ,,*and make seven strokes. Whatever you do now 
will stay white. And then Wi- will dip it in the 
yellow bath, Wien it dri-s from the yellow^ 
you can m&Ice another number of strokes. What- 
ever you do then. will be yellow. Thta we'll dip 
it in the red. And whatever you dn that times 
then we -11 dip it in the blue. And wfi^ll see 
what happens each time. All right? 

forward toward ^'ae batik materials , but she doesn't 

(i.r*)) 

: Jackie? 

I Jackie 5 you can go ahead. 
Can Pi help yau?y 

^Now Seth when you say 3^ou wanted to help, 
a batik is really a very perscn^l thing. 

Oh** 

-But if l:;'s all right with you we could get a 
piece of cloth that you vmuld like co use. 



(T watches Jackie draw lines of wax for the batik, aui talks 
about it with her* T gets a piece of cloth for Seth to use, and 
then asks him what si^e of cloth he'd like,) 
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T (to Seth) 
Seth 

T (to Seth) 
Seth 



, , .Would you like to do a panel, or would you 
like to do a big piece ^ of ajsquare ((vnclear))] 
(holds outs out and up) 
You want to do a big piece. 



A big piece) J 
((unclear) ] 
Yeah but 



get some materials * 
There's som^ 



Ms. Bl? 

T (to Seth) I Let's go over here and 
Seth I (pointing at wall) 

Seth t . , . stories 

(T has otarted to guide Geth across the rooms but she turns and 
looks where S is pointing* (1,8")* 

T (pointing) : Yes, those are your other stories i 



SGth 
T 

Seth 
Seth 



but 
C(Yeah)) 



I have the one you were ■forking on, , 



, yesteriday in * my hand* (T' holds out paper to 



■1 



Yeah. 

Yeah* 

I (to Seth while 

she walks away* And I"m holding it in my hand bO that we can get 
back to that story. 



Seth (steps up 

by .T) : 

Jackie (to S) : 

Seth (to J) ■ 

jackie(to S) i 

Jackie : 

Geth I 

Sath I 

T (off camera) i 

Seth I 



Jan I help you^ Jackie? 
No* 



"Cause I don't want you ((to)), 
(brushes her cloth, (2,5")) ' " 

Oh no : * 

(watcb.s J brush (4*2")) 

Seth caa you come here? (from across' room) 
Oh yeah« (walktsng across room to T) 
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(T shows Seth some cloth and asks him how large a pieca he wants. 
Seth says 'That big" when she extends the cloth and then addsj 

'Because I want to make a car'. They continue to negotiate the 
size of the cloth he wants. T has Seth tear the cloth - Ti "It's 
fun J because ±t'^^ all right to tear, A lot of things it's not 
all right to tear,,." When he has difficulty tearin|; the bottom; 
Seth (to T) I Can^t do It longer. 

T % "Can't do it now,''. Can you think of something 

that might help "^^u? 
Seth : (shakes head '^nu' ) 

T (to Seth) I Vst^t do you think wouJd help you? 

it for a minute 



[Try and think about 
I don't know, ^ 



Seth 

eeth (to T) I Scissors? 

T i Very good. (Extends left h^nd) Want me to 

hold it while you get the scissors? 
Seth > (hands T the cloth) Yeah, 

T : I'll be glad to ((K^Lp)) 

(Seth walku across roornj gets scissors from a storage desk, glances 
at Jackie's batik as be returns to T. (4.1")) 
Seth (half =sung) t Bye I I , Jackie, 

(Seth returns to T and cloth; they cut the cloth) 
T ' (holding up cloth) Is that what you want to 

make? 

Seth (to T) I Yeah. A car. That would be big enough for a 

car. 

T (nodding) I It w ould be big enough for a ca/;. 
Seth (to T) I A ye Jlow car. O.K.? 
(No audible response ^rora T, (1.6*')) 
Seth (to T) • NOj a colorfu l car. 

(T stands up and starts walking with Se^ii over to tha tablo where 
Jackie is using th" b^itik dyes ar4d wax.) 
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^ On 

ERIC ^0 



T 

Seth 
T 

T 

Seth 
T 

T 
T 

Seth (to T) 
T (to J) 



T (to J) 
Seth 

(T and Jackie 
Seth 

T (to Jackie) 
Seth 



All right. 



((Now)) if 1 



you want a yellow 




car let me tell you something about batiks ^ 
all right? 

(benJs dctim to inspect Jackie's batik) 
But Ms. Sl?^ (trailing behind T to table) 
5 1 Igok at Jackie's design. 

Ahh: 

(Ms. BIV 

I (starting to pick up J's batik) YeSj Seth* 
f Butj I want to dlp-^s 

: ((Jackie) s if you'll put your fingerSp 

if I g£t it away from the liot pan then I don't 
Have to do it any more then you.,* 

: I v^'^clear) ) 

• Lna Bl? 

seem to be Tnan4..verin^ the batik. (1.2'*)) 
: Oh Ms, Bl? I vant to dip mine in yellow^ . 



blue , 



Seth 

(emphatic^ lly) 
T {to Seth) 

S^th : 
T (to S} ; 



Thmt's good,* ((unclear)) 

mf. . red and 
dip mine in yellow red and blue. 
Ohj those are nice colors to dip iri 

think that'll be nice if you dip 
it ((unclear))/ 
And T do wan-: J 



I want to 



Seth. 



tn do that, I do 



so want j 
((unclefir)) has 



to dry in 



between sacli shade - 
AU rigi.K. Each aolor. 
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Seth (huins) 
T (to S) 



Hinni 



mmn* 



All right. Now here-s your piece 
You spread it out on the paper. 
(T hands Seth his cloth. He spreads it out on the work desk. (2,7"); 
T I (sitting down beside him) Now you said some- 

thing about having a yellow car, 
Seth : Yeahj and red and blue. But we have-^ I 

T I J[a11 rightj 

(T tells Seth that what he puts wax on first will remain white. 
T has Jackie hold her waxed cloth up to show Seth what she means. 
T tells J to put her cloth in the Mye bath. T stirs dye, T 
asks Jackie if she needs an aproni J apparently says no. T has 
J get something to wrap the batik in to dry it and/or an apron to 
wear (1'6,5")) 

T t O.K. Seth' 



Seth 
T 



Stprt work? 
How many 



strokes are you- 
(T sits down in a chairs which wobbles | she sayn the next three 
words with high pitch as she gets her balance) 
T I agoing to make? 

(Jackie returns to the table holding an apron. (1*6")) 
Seth (to T) r Some^ 

T (to S) I *Dld you plan beforehand what you're going to do? 

Seth (to T) : Yeah. (1.5")) ((Just)), 

(T watche^ Seth as he brushes wax on the cloth. Jackie puts her 
apron on. (4.5")) 

Seth I (sub-vocal, to himself) Need a little more, 

7 (to S) I Some people think about it ahead of time, and 

I ^.onder what you thought to yourself* (2.0") 
Setu f (ContlTiulng to br^^sh) I wunder. 
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(T watches Sethj who seems engrossed in his task, almoet 
oblivious to T, (4*6'*)) 

T (to S) I I'll leave you ((to work)) (getting up) 

(T goes over and helps Jackie put on her apron, Seth continues 

brushing 5 then puts dowi* his brush. (19.7") 

Seth (loud) I ' It's rea^dy^ (1.5") (sof t 0 But-, (2,4") 

(regular voJ ;e) It's ready, hut, Ms. Bl? 
(T continues helping Jackie wlich her apron. (2*4") 
T s I hear you Seth. I'll be with you in just 

a minute, 

T ' (comes over and inspects Seth's batik (3,4")) 

Seth (to T) I I made some clou ids, Th^.se are Iclevids/ 

T (enthusia tically i) - L * ' J ^^^^^ ^ 

(T and Seth pull the batik o.f the inble, Seth holds it up to 
the light and shows it to Jackie, S^Blih tells T it's an 'old typ^ 
of car', T tells Seth he can put it in the dye bath after Jackii 
if through, Seth pulls some extraneous threads off his batiks 
'£ helps Jackie with her batik, as Seth holds his batik as if 
blowing in the wind and says many times ^ "Windy ^ Windy, Windy. ' 
(1-11")) 

T : You're waiting very patiently, Seth. Do you 



Wi 



ant to do sotne dictation now 



Seth (to T) 



( (unclear) )/ 
Yeah, 



want to, dip it m now, 

T (to S) ' X know you do, but is there something. in 

, there? 

(T gestures toward dye bath, where Jackie's batik is soaking. 
(1.0")) 

Seth (to T) I Yeah. I know that,- 

T (to S) : =to whom does that belong? 
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Seth (to T) 
Seth (to T) 
T (to S) 

Seth 

Jackie 

Seth 

T (to S) 



Ssth (to T) I Jackie, 

Ja%<le ! (walks up behind Seth^ who is standing by dye bath 

T (to S) I That^s right. Did you see Jackie coming to 

do something about It? 
Yeah, J 
Oh yeahi 

How could you help her? 
(inaves overj ouu of Jackie's way) 

(moves up to table and puts newspaper on the tabl' 
1*11 wait J Jackie* 

(1.1") 

When do you want to do ((this))? 
(Seth stares at his batik and dnesn^t respond to T, T holds 
paper In front of his face. "(3.8")) 
T (to S) I ^ftien do you want to ^lo that? ^ 

Seth (to T) : Umm, after , I dip it. the yellow. 
(T walks off camera, apparently to set his dictation dox^m. Seth 
sings to himself with nasal vowels while waiting for his turn 
at the dye bath. T at one point crouches down beside him and 
sings along briefly. T walks off cainera. Seth sees Jackie 
finishing up and asks If she-s througU. She says she is.' Seth 
proceeds to put his batik In the yellow dye bath while singing 
^Dip it in' to himself. (1'14")) 

T (approaching 5 to Seth) i Oh, you did it all by yourself. That's 



marvelous. I'm so 



Seth 



glad ( (unclear) ) 



^ut I have to 



, get it on the other side. 
(Seth flips the batik over. T tips the dye bath to help him 
soak the batik. T walks off camera.) 
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3eth I (loud J fishing his batik out of the bath on a 

stick) I did It, Ms. Bl? Batikked. (1,6") 
I'll wait* (Sath hums to himself for a few seconds 

Jackie t (baslde Seth, wraps her batik in newspaper 

to dry it (25.4")) 

T t (appraaches Sath and puts her hand on his back) 

T i Sethj what do we have to do with it? 

(Sath points to the ground. (1.3")) 

Seth I Put paper there, 

T : All right. Can you put it down until you get 

your paper? 

Seth • (lowers the batik back into the dye bath) (1,2")) 

T : Thank you. 

Seth . I (turns and walks past T (4.2")) 

T (to S) : That's good. You know where to find it? 

(1.3") 

Seth I Umm. Uhh, Where? 

T : Where do we keep the paper? 

Seth I I don't know, 

T : Oh, Well you look around and see if you can 

find a place where we keep it, 
(Seth scans the room,) 

T I I'd rather you discover it yourself, 

Sath I Oh I see. Oh. 

(Seth walks across the room while saying-) 
Seth I Yaah I see, 1 see. 

(Seth bends down and picks up paper (1.1")) 
SeCh : (minl-s train-grunt) Ugh, 

Seth : You know what, Ms. Bl? l:nis my daddy's 

newspaper J today ^ they-, 
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Seth 



T (to S) 

Seth (to T) 
t 

Seth 
T 

Seth 



(Seth --irvads his hands away from bo^v in gesture.^! 
We saw, a picture of a whaile . It wa^ a baby 
onm^ and peo^^e were trying to ge*: wet, 
And=, was not v^^t^ and they ware trying to get 
it wets it would stay alive, 
Ohi* Did it work? 
I's don't kviOw. 
Oh! , 



Doesn't sayi , Di^'t say: 

f Could you bring 
school and we could read it? 
Yeah, 



it into 



Bring, it to schuol to [nor row 

YMh 



and maybe we 



about it, ((unclear J ) 
Put it here? 



Seth (bending i 
to put paper on 
floor) 

T ; could read 

Seth I 
Seth (In re- ' Yeah, 
sponse to ^;eacher's 
suggestion) 

T (to S) ' Well you do need newspaper down there if it's 

going to drip 5 but what else do you need 
newspaper for, Seth? 

Seth : I don^t-j 

(Seth spots Jackie's batik wrapped ap in newspaper,) - - 
£eth (pointing I Thac , 
at Jackie's 
batik. ) 

T I Yes- 

Seth I «( (What's Jackie)) 
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(T sends Seth off to* get another newspaper to wrap his batik in* 
'S* aaya 'I'll equlnch it* as 'he goes* T meanwhile gets Involvld 
In. asilsting Caroline. with something. (32". )> 
Seth , (holdlrig : Here It is? Ms, Bl. 
paper) ' . 

(% continuee talking to Caroline.) ■ ' 

Seth (hums to i Huuuw. . (5.1") Ms.* B-, ^ 
himself) , 

(T talks , to Caroline, r Beth shakes the newspaper. in f ron^ of her 
(2.9")) 

Sath I ((Ms B-)) ; 

T : Good Seth. All right. Come arouild-to this - 

slde^ "(•*.) 

(T and Seth reapproach table. T gets Seth yet another piece of 
paper to soak up some eKtranMus dye. Seth fishes the batik out 
of tjie dye and \^a±ts until it atops cirlpping for about two 
minutes s holding it over the dye bath. Finally he: places the 
batik otit on the paper to dry.^) (2; 45"). . END EXiWLE 

Despite the fact-^that the teacher is here working with only 
two (a third child la involved at the end) children ( a feature . 
which is doubtless only possible for this length of time because 
of a second nursery teacher i4 the classroomj "Ms, B-2") p the 
teacher must work carefully to respond to each child -s need for 
assistance in a timely way so as to keep them involved in work- 
ing. This involves more than hialping with the dye bath^ cloth 
tearing^ apron wearlng^j and wax stroking. It also involves 
giving \^erbal praise and displays of involvement COhi cloudg" ) 
and signals that the teacher is .shifting her own Invblvement 
from one child to the other while also indicating to the child^, 
"not in focus" what s/he should be doing ("Jackie, you can go 
ahead." *!Ohs:, look at Jackie's design." "I'll leave you to, 



wort". "I heat/you Beth- 1^11 be^wlth you In just a minute, 
"You're waiting^ very pacieritlys . Seth. - ho you wanf. to-do aorae 
dictation now?"^ 'T crouches doim beside Seth at one point ^ 
and singe ^long with him for a few moments while he is using the 
dye bath% etc*)* The teacher als9 has to deal \^lth semi- 
extraneoua npticinga'of the child> such as where the atpries 
,are in the beginning and what was In geth^s Daddy's newspaper 
that morning. It seems. important that the teacher wag not only 
able to "contain"' the extraneous diBCUsalonj and get back 
quickly to task involveinent ^ but that she was also able tp deal 
with the discussion in a ^ay that seemtfd ae though the noticing 
was "at tended to, appreciated ^ .and therefore "rltually closed 
^^f- as an appropriate topic. 1 « 

^ In other words s this relatively "simple" situation of dealing 
with only two children turns out to be very complicated, ^ This is 
largely a function of the tbacher'^s task of supervising- the two 
"vectors of activity" (see sub«section C following) of the two 
children. They are "doing the same thing", but they are not- . 
doing a joint activity; they are eacji doing something Individually 
The children have. to learn how not to be Involved In each other *a 
work ("Now Sethj when you say you wanted to help, a batik Is 
really^^ a vfery personal thing.- ph..- But if lt*s all right ,wlt^ 
you we could get a piece of cloth that yoju would- like to use*.."), 
and yet to share the same resources |f or the task, including the \^ 
teacher^s attention as well as the dye bath (".I hear you Sethp \ 
1*11 be with you in just a minu^%,"rVl want to dip It in now* - 
1 know you do J but. Is there something In there.. ^How could you 
help her? > iMl wait » Jackie*'^;, "l dW it. Ms. B^l? Batlkkeq l 
(1.6'') I'll wait,") In this sequence Stfth successfully accomplish^ 
ed making a bat^k (I*in told it was beaufclf ul) . ^ But Seth also 
seems to have been learning a lot about how to do something 
Individually while sharing time, space, materials , and othei^ 
resourcee with other "children in the classroom. 
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. ' ■ NOTES 

" ■ . . ' \ • — ^ 

1 am Indebfed to Deboraii Tannen for directing my attention to 
BOmk of the regent work on orallty anq' literacy. 

^ueh else could _be said abfout this Bequence^ a portion of which 
is reconsidered In pjubaection* C followlngs but some of it would 
take .us slightly afield from our current focus on Indlvidu'aligatloA. 
For eKamplei^; it '^"^quite noticeable ^^-^^roportant that the teacher 
,here la teaching Seth how^ to get through current and future Qbstacles 
to "followiti^H through" on an extended acy.vltys by encouraging his 
own thinking and "planfulness" r "(aa Seth etops . te^riflg the cloth) ^ 
Can't do it any longer* Can't do it now* Can you think of 
something that might help you? (Seth shakes head 'no') - What 
do you think would help you?^ Try and think about It for a minute 
I don't know* Scissors? ery good. Want me to hold it while 
you get th6 Bjclssors? Yeah* - I'll be glad, ^o 'hel p*"| "Did you plan 
beforehand what you're * going, to do? - '^ah SomiL people think 
about it ahead' of time j and I wonder what you thought to yourself*"; 
"(as Seth is taking his cloth out of the dye bath) Seth, what do 
we have to dp with i'i^?-Put paper therie* -- All right. Can you l 
put it down until you get your paper ?") . For a nice discussiop 
of "teachirig planfulness" using a different set of nursery school 
data, see Gearhart and Newman 1980. - 



The Non-Verbal Solicitation tmd Matters of the Xntertwlninc 
. of Verbrfl and Non-Ve^al F ^ d^itl^s, v 

In the previous aubaectlon it was hopefully made clear that 
what goes on in a busy classroom during IndlviduallEed in- 
structloti tltni Involves much more than talk* Eyery aspect of 
each Individual's copresence is In some way^ salient. If we 
start by thltiking of "modality" as indicating somt vessel for 
carrying and* conveying Information, then we can think of whole 
persons In face-to-face interaction as constituting the basic 
modality. In inahy ways this seems to be the sense of Ong-s 
comment (on 'primary orallty*) that "Speech Is structured 



through the entire fabric of the human person," (1979i\ p. 2| 
see ;the quote given earlier). However, many persons WKq\ are 
engaged in Interaction with each ot^er do not attend to each 
other fully* In telephone Interactlonp for we cari\ 

only attend to each other^s voices and sounds. Even in fafee-to- 

. ■ - • ■ • " ^ ■ " \ " 

face Interact l^ng however i Ve arfi of ter only; partially engaged^- 
conversing while driving a car or eating a mealj for eKample. \ 
Thus we can start to think of something like "modality splitting'^ 
The primary ipllt j It se^s, com^^between Verbal tfh^ ndn-'verKal 
'modalities. - ^ l ^ 

1x1 this subs.ectlon I want to address the need to consider 
the non-verbal Tnodallty in order to understand the verbal. >^hls 
may be a truism, but the very complicated way in which it Is 
true aeem| worth trying to eKpllcatei ' . 

In recent years , there has been an increasing recognition 
on the part of researchers who have-used language as a major 
focus for developlnp Intellectual inqulrles^^ndjiare^we may 
include linguists, anthropological linguists, ethnomethodologistSi 
cognitive psychologists 5 er '^tbrs, researchers in p^ych^ ^ trie 
settings, cs - that situation- ^ f. -ace 



interaction involve many Important non-verbal cuea. In factj 
it may bfe safe to say that , for purpose of analyzing any 
.fact-'to-face conununicative event, virty[ally no aspect of non-i 
verbal behavior can be ruled irrelevant -^n a priori grounds* 
Thus the miero-ethnographic analysis of fllnied and videotaped • 
. da is becoming more sophisticated and subtle with respect to 
* analyzing the role uf non=*verbal cues in face-to-face inter- 
action. ' o ^ 

If' however, one is committed to the study of language in 
natural settings and yet isfalsq committed primarily to the 
study of language rather than non-'languagej the issue of how 
involved onm should become in the^study' of non-verbal cues may 
loom fairly large. Without addrepslng this issue directly, one 

can frame the following four related questionSj (1) "For^any 

' . 3 ^ \ . 

given event-type under analysis ^ what non-verbal cuefe or pa>t,terns 

of usage of non-rverbal behavior must- . be dealt with (analytlcallj^^) 
in <»rder to make sense o£ the verbal moves that occur?" (Such \ 
patterns may be referred to as dominant non-verbal) (2) "Assum- 
ing that the situation of face-=tb-=face interaction provides both 
verbal and non-verbal modalities for the conmiunication of in- 
formation; and assuming that an event-type inay be ifoughly 
characterized as a sequence of . (verbal and/or non-verbal) movee, 
are there any aspects of the event-type under analysis that would 
render tlje information flow of certain spebific events or 
portions of events primarily non-verbal 'rathern than verbal?" 
(3) , "To jiyhat extent do these patterns appjy across event-types , 
,if at all?" (4) "Is itt relevant to speak of of ficial .^ersus ^ 
unofficial modalities? 

I ^hall address these questions by eKamihing the spejclfic 
ev^t-type of servlce-liHe event in the classroom in light of 
previous work t^have undertaken with the event-type "service 



iMOuntir" {m baow). Iha ak of this stetion ii thui two- 
, Mdi lint, Iwt^o explorej pirallj. the thaoreticil 
iraplicatibni of inalplng lan|uap uie in its nitural mhi 
of face-to-face interaetiDn,' Mi nscesisrily involvis in- 
corporating the asauiption that coniunlcatloii oceuri not only 



i through the verbal noiality^ but arouihjiii non-verbal mklitj 
as ML Sacondlyj I want to luggeet a specif ic analyeis for 
how these lodalitiea are loade m of in thiae two setvice events 
• types, Ths intiMviiij of thene eio^alities seen to bi 
pattarned sMkrij'- In tha im m^t types ^ iiiigestin§ con- ; 
timiity aerois iwnt-typas and posBibly goneral iiatur^i about 
. the rilative."coiiiiinicative loading" (1^1 talow) pf thi two 
iOdalitleSi ' - ■ 

Hora spedfieally I shall divslop four thriadg of inilyii^ 
i (1) four pattertis of asip of nQn*vtrDil btoior Mil be 
' . prssintad for the apnt-typi "iesrvice encounter"; ■ 
^ (2) one of thass pittpB of tiiage will be taonstrated for^ 
thi related but distinct event-type sirviei-llte event 
' " , In the prlmaryifivelxlassrooffl; : , 
' (3) In the context: for presenting and itepreting thi^^ 
pittarns the notion of lanaglng rittiil equilibrium will 
■ be utlliiad; 

(4) in the Qontixt of these patternsj the notion of verbal 
- . ■ .. &d noiHirbal cues sihing ii of 
. -v |Qvai, rispastiviiy, mirefflirga*as p^ 
. i ; further iifineina^t suggeitad in tenis of ■ eomunicatlva 

: ■ ^jiJfhi fipt part of the. an4yBii invoivii faviiwing a study 
;;,fQcuiid on oni kind of situation aa a loeui of obiirvation*^ 

pit is the efc x of intiraction batwain 1 "posted" sirver 
V and a igcond pirty^who invokii the servir-s pirticipation as an 



■ opsritor of a "servi.i§ pdst,"' Ong night rifei: to. this sieond 

II 

party , as the "sensed" (serveMerved) or the "i^vee (a| 
. with eiiiploye^gfflployaaj|iTO^sirve^ or perhlpi molt siiply ' . 
as "custonier," Ihi notion of tk oerving post, I have argued , " 
)s ciuciil here in dietiniuiihing this- situation of interaction 
^im other situatloni in which riquiiti are routinely negotiatedf ■ 
■ Ihi. unit. of observation an! analysis for this^ situation } have 
cailsd a leMce encounter 



k with all cofliunioativi avantSi the relationship, batwein • = 
I participants is iiportant, ^r exiiiipkj^ among the persorially 
I acquainted rights ■ to inltiata 1 itatrof talk^ara notmuch _ 
, I quaitioued* A siiple greeting in rautual copreBince 

all that li riquirid. In 'm aggrigati of unacquiinted in- 
' ' dividualSj rights to initiate, talk are conaidarably abridged, ' 
.The case of the service encounter can be saen to fall soiewhe' 
. , ■ in betwian* ■ It invQlvei the maieiiieht^ of ■enttring into and 

withdrawing froni a state of riiutually ricogniEei attentioitj in- 
. , cludini'in iiiny,(if not EO^t), casei ignie verbal rtanga^all ■ 
] . thii typicilly by .noMcquaintcd indivldualiin a 'public 
. iituatioDi lo'do this the individuda, involved ei^h aisume a 
" kind of role l.. ..i glim them to initiate and ingage in \inter= 
; , action j- but in-.a liiltsd wa^ (as ^oinpared with inforiiial con- 
variation, say 5 asioAg, the pereonally acquainted) i ^ 

Soietimis the roll of aerver is iignallei, by the wearing, - 
,d a unifomi (as is frequents the case at a reetaurant or a 
^gas .station) 0* a nasie tag (ai often ha'iipens in a departmt 
' itoreJi but perhap's liori iipDrtantly the server, must be seen 

as "pnning a^ larvice post" rihe sgrvice post provides 1 kind 
, of interactional prop that dlatin|uiihei the ser^^^ 
froia other kinds "of public^ encQpters or contacts. The service ^ 
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poet Is the part of a service area (the araa tj^pically Including 
same store and/or display ol commodities) where ser-y^ce trans- 
actions are usually consummated Ce,g. money feqd commodities 
-officially exchanged) and where, as a consequencej a customer Vs 
presence may hp seen to function as a klnH of suiTnnons for the 
server. 

The first pattern of dominant non-verbal usage within the 

event^type service encounter involves a class o'f service 

encounters whose f eatures^ef enacted exchange have becoine' so 

routinlEed that the entire transaction may occur without any 

8 ' 

verbal cues at; all. For examplei 

(1) notions store ^ ' . 

C: . (Approaches cash register counter carrying a news-- 
paner. Holds the newspaper in view of thfe server 
ann holds up two coins which he pli^ , down on . the 
/ counter, ) ' . * 

Si (Is standing behind the ^sh register counter, 
/ talking on tihe telephone. J?ods as C places coins 

on counter, plclcr up and rings them into the cash - 
; : rugister,) / _ - 

(2) At a highway toll collection booth a drlver,^( Customer) 
pulls up to the booth, rolls down his window and hands i 
a bill to the uniformed person (Server) Inside the booth. 
The server hands back^tothe-arlver some coins, the ■ 

\ driver drives on /through the tollgate* x s 

We/may, as analysts, decide that these transactions are 
essentially derltuallied instances of face-to-face interactlen, 
or we 'may decide that they ^hould be referred to as service 
contacts rathei^ than service encounters ." The fact remains, 
though,, that, in terms of the parameters of the locus of 
observation set out, these examples -fall--within the event-type 
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Sirvki sncountir and tlm exppki 'riiy intirily on the non- . 
, vtrkl lodality, ^ '"^ ^ . .. 

. Ths sis^ad pattern of doininaat non-verbal usage dio In- ^ 
ioJMl ths trinsactidnal ispact of servici fiOTnters. Thoiigh = 
/ thi lervice bfiing rendered by the servir My consist of no inore 
• than providing inforiition (as at in ■'inforiitiop" coun^ir in a 
train itatlon or a departisent atora)j . ordinarily this is not the 
Qa$i, Typically j' the traniactiQn involves an exchange of loney _ 
and fionoditiaSi The naGiesariiy non-verbll hindin| over* o 
items, each to the other partyj is a crucial part of the.encourit- 
er, Ae in the OTplas.eited larliirj thiga ixchange Mcm , 
lay involve no verbarcues at all^ or .there may be verbal moves 
. . ^ that accQipanyi or arc cuid to, the non-verbal joves. Frequently ^ 
these accoipn|ing verbd moves, are euffici nf ■ uie audio 
chanud to "carry" a aenae of iiat ii going . for ixatople} 
the following ingtanGei we tranicrlbed froin ludiotipis wirt 
the help, of athnographic notes made while^cbgervin^ these 
■ encQunters (pirentheticil remarki deicribe the obsemtion of 
non-virbil happenings) 1 
(J) notions store . 

Or O.L te York liiee, fifteen, / 

RING . = ' /. " ; 

Si That's sIVenty-five J ei|hty-fivi.chan^^ 

(4) nocionp store, ^ " ■ . , 
■ S"i ■ tt Oh - Playboy mgazine/'Bllar and a Halfr 

Si Ei|ht, Thai you. ' 

(5) notien& store . . ■ ' 

1: {approachei ,servica poit with u;ibralla) . ^ ' " 

. : D' have - uh ^ tfnael? 

'S; iat? \ ... ■ ^ ^ . 

Ci, linseii for the ChriEtmailree, " " ^ ^ ' 
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S: % m don't carry IL 
Si I guiii thit'i it - the uitibrilla (puts on'counter) 
(i) notioni stori 

U Yis sir* * . , ' 

- Cl' I want i pack of PairMall gold 
S: OX" (turns to get)^ . ' 
Oi' An'a pack o' Mth 

i\ /with back turned to counter) Fall Hill gold, pack 

o' Kent - regukri- . ■ ' ^ 
Ol tai yes eir, j 
S: :0.K. (billets' off shelf and bringe to counter) 
that'E am dpUir right! 
, (?) notions store ' . * 

Gi ((D'you Im any)) red ribbon? 
Si Red ribbon! / ' . ' ' ' ' ' 
I Ci teah, ' ■ ' 

. h Yei sir, % mm come with mef (stirts' to walk 
away towaids another part of thi itori) : ^ 
' (3) notions etori 

Ci ^ You don't bave any'|a|n ribbon do you? 
^ Si Yarn ribbon? - ^ ^ . ' 
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S; NOj no yarn ribbon! Juit-uh*I forgit - ff;r wrapping 
,/ packages! ^ r.. . . 

,C! Hunh. .^ ' . ^ / ^ ■ ' 

li HOj we have - wha"t you see over here, /gfeituring) 
iny of the virbal iceoipaniniint iovei can be analyiid as 
iseenttally Idencil or deictic,, ii in (3)^ (S), (7), and (^, 
But not^lll the virbar accoinpahinient moves can be* ^ Some of the 
subtlatiis of those that cannot be so inalyEed havi been ix- 
■mimi tlmkai (Mnritt IW%, llli), Spaci km not peniilt' 
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a*full recapitulation of * the/^guments presented there, but let * 
me note the follQwln^i V ' 

in service encounters which require that customer "place ^ 
an order"' and that the server must subsequently undertake some^ 
actioii to fill the order (as opposed, for example, to service 
encounters in which the customer approaches the sirvice post 
with a selected commodity which he merely wishes to pay for) j 
there is frequently a verbal accompaniinent move like. "0#K*" or 
"All. right", . Sometimes these morses become more^compieK, in-- 
volving what I have called a "server ^playback' of customer 
order," This is illustrated in example (6) (in the/^.urn in 
which the server says "Pall Mall gold ^ P&k Kent - regular?). 

My analysis of this^ phenometwin is that these moves are ^ . 
basically conf irfliatlve^conf irmativa of the server-^ s commitment 
to take the nevct necessary action li* negotiate ,the^; transaction* ^ * 

In the case of the cigarette orders, the next necessary action . 
is for .the server to actually get the cigarettes.' However^, 
getting the cigarettRvS takes a few seconds and creates a lag 
in the basic rhythm ^^f the turn'-taking of the ejacounterj thkc * . ^ 
rhythm having been set by verbal turn-taking, . Xhua'.the . : ^ 

server's saying something af f irmative ;as he begins to get the \ 
cigarettes is a way of his beginning to "take Jiis turn" even /-^-^^ 
tliough the most relevant part of his turn is the non--yerbal - . 
action of getting the cigarettes. His verbalizing satisfies _ . . 
what I call a "place -holding" and "bridging-* funbtion in the • . 
discourse. The immediate .implication of- place=holding here is 

the server -s coimnitment tq action* He indicates that he is ^ / 

. __ . ... . ^ _ . . ^ ,^ ^ ^ 

lie^inning or about to begin the next necessary actibn of J the . 
trahsaction. Jn doing so h%. confirms the customer^'g^ardfr, ^ \ ^^-^^^ 

The playback move serves the special funcfe^^on .o^^TOTenting , 
to the ^possibliB need for error correction (in the sierver^s 



understandirig of the customer- s order), ^Both playback moves 
and aonf irmative particla rooyes (i-e* "O.KJ', "all^rigb*^" etc,)' 
confirin the server ' s .intention to satisfy the customer* s request. 
In addltfbnj - they mark a shift in the en^ctive flow o{ the 

encounter from saying to doing > and thereby anchor the action to 

12 - * ^ ^ 

wordss It is Aoteablej for Ins'tancej that though the non^ 

verbal action involved in effecting the exchnnge of money and 

CQmraodlties in these encounters Is crupial to the transactions j ^ 

In almost every case It is possible to jcnow thft essence of v?hat ^ 

^has ttansplred non-verhally just from the verbai ^oves# We can 

deduce for Bxample, that in (4) the customer gave exact change 

whire in (3) he did not* ^ 

^ The third pattern of dominant non-verbal usage is very 

limited. It involves the occiirrende of a non^^verbal cue that 

modifies or qualifies a verbal, move , followed by an eKplioit 

reference to the non-verbal cue in the verbal dlscoursa. . For 

' example I ; . , " , 

(9) (at an butdoor^ food market the server is standing behind ^ ^ 

a fruit stand with prices indicated! 'gra'pef ruit--B~ix for 

\' a dwllar^ oranges twelve f o^" a dolla^^^ T - . . 

Ss What^ll it be? ^ ^^^.^--^ 

^ jGi Can E ha^e thrf^-^gfapefruit and Six 'oranges ^or 

^ - a doll|Lr-^^inks> raieing^ shoulders)? = . 

Si ^^--(tftarta to! put fruit In bag ^ smiiing) You*d 

^^...--^ better wink, ^ ^ > 

The fourth pattern, of dominant^ non--verbal usage is that 

which occurs at the injitiatlon of the encounter* 

The first. stage of a service encounter (as with any 

encounter}, is that of access i server and cui^tomer lift the 



communication barrier^ between them and becoma involved ±n % 
state of transaction. Prior to thlsj ©sch party can be 



deacrlbjsd with respect to the degree of .his "transactional , 
a€C8Siitility" (this .is comparable to the notion of con-, 
; veraat icinal/a,ccessibilj,t which \ h^e used elsewhet^' in this 
/repprt) . .it ^ife. also' another way of talking about the strength 
of the *^cbmmunlqatiQn barrier between* the two parties! 

: The\atate of- transaction is ^ ordinarily reached*^ through 
deliberate negotiation p in creasing s by turnip the degree of 
"^transadtiohal aqcessibility between the server; Mnd customer - 
A server, by i^irtue of this presence kt thi servijig poat^ . 
signals tacit offering of servicie ot'^avajLlablMty to answer 
se^J^ summonses. . A cuetome^i; by entering the ierylce .atea a: 
^especially by, placing at a service p6st (and sometimes 

additibnally^ by taking, a numberJ-) , signals a tacit requesr 
for attention or a sununons for a server* The server then , 
mal5|a§ a formal a^knowIeHgenient of the. customer' s requeet , or 
summons (eVg, a nad^jar I ^Ul;^ be right with you , followed by 
a fottnal answer to the jummffla^ CAhat is, a commitment' of 
availability) 5 (with number-systems *a^&p3^^^ customer is^ 
sometimes ' inserted) ^ . usually coupled (often elll^tJ^lly) with 
a - f briTial off er^ ofr service ("Are you ready to . be helpecf?*'^^^^^^ : ^ 
"NeKt?",^ etc, ) , After the forinal offer follows pn acceptknce 
of the offer ("yes") by the customer* At this point' the . * 
contact has been ratified for a state of transaction and 
mutual access of server and customei? is established* ^ 

The customer liranedlately follows w^th an act oriented to 
the completion of , the neKt stage lii the encounter^ (selection 
decision) . This act may 'hm called a "customer et^t*" 
Ordinarily this is a formal request of some typ'e C^'I*d like-™? 
"Can I have™?", "Do you have™?"). Frequently this ^ move is^ 
"coupleH" (often elliptlcally) onto the cuat^mer acceptance of 
server, off er. Where this coup34ng Is elliptical (i.e. , theire 
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is no "yes" or acGeptance Item .as euchi yatharj it must be 

• Inferred) , the move that completes the negotiation of the^iaccess . 
J ^ ' . ■ \ ^ ' . ^ - ^ 14- / '/^ ■ 

etage also begins the ^next stage, of the encouriter, / 

\ All of this usually transplrea very quickly ^ of coursei and' 

a casual observer might say that service encounters typically 

begin when the first verbal move is/made (when the server 

saySsMMay I help you?"|-for example^ ot when the /customer says 

"I 'd like a pack of >farlboros'') , I would argue, however ^ that 

the custdmer^s entrance intfo the service areap and particularly : 

his positioning himself at the service posts the first step 

in the initiation of a service encounteri Further. this use , of 

"the non=-verbal modality is important to the overall structure ' 

of the service ericounter and the continuities it preseryes with 

respect to norms of social interactlb^ generally. Here a . 

digression m^y be in order. - . ^ ^ '^—^'"^r^^^^^^^r^ 

Start with! a concept of ritual equilibrium. (Here, ^ 

especially j^ndl in the following argument I draw^ hepVily on the _ 

work ^o£ Ervlng Goffman (1971)).. This is the state of equilibrium 

that cat! be enjoyed'.by individuais of a' personal relationship/ 

wherf they are' not in Vach other's copresenee and by copresent 

nonac^uaihteds whfW they are properly not .attending to each 

©the^ (that ISs there is a conddtion qf mutually held civil 

inatpentloni/ each is officially ''gblng about his own business*") 

i^hen| this state is dUaturbed some ritual work will be required 

to %|iiritain or restore equilibrium* /, ^ * i ^ 

' iThe state of ritual equilibrium^ 

accident or by design*' In the case of "happy" accident the ^ . 

rltuai work performed may be thought fef as suppo'frtive s reflect^ 

ing the. fact that both parties arfe equally innoceiit of any 

>roper intetit to encroach on thfe other's terrltpry, \ 



. .. .. . ^ . . ■ . 

and equfiilly ;raady to^^^^ (and equally concerned not ^ ' ' ■ 

to sharte) ter:cltory^^w^ la the exchange of 

greetlngi ocDaiioned by two acqualtiteds who cliance to pass each 

other on the street. Here also /are the' collusive Smiles and 

Remarks, the ; offers of aislatai^^el tiiat are^proffered by one ' 

non-acquainted to ariotheri the^e suppdrtivG geetures haytng been 

precipitated by the mutual reeognltlon that the other h§s eoTO» 

hoi7 b&en ipiaced in jeopardy , (whether by having dropped his own 

parcel^ or having been rudely treated bj a third party) atid is . " 

worthy of being restored to his former status- 

^, VI." * . ^ ■ . ^ . ■ ^ ^ ■ V . ■ . 

On the other hand > the state of ritual equilibrium maybe 
" / 1_ , ' . • '-^ ■ ■ ■ ' , 1 . - ■ * ' ' , , 

disturbed by "unhappy"' accldeht I a the Ritual work performed 

may be ..thought, of as remedial,^* reflecting the fact that one 

party has , encroached upbh^ t|ie territory of the other, albeit 

'^unwittingly. Here bplong the apologies and. ac^cpunts that are^ ■ 

occasioned by one person victimising [the other unihtentlbnally, ' 

^ ■ Finally j If the state p:^ ritual ^equilibrium is disturljed -^-^ 

by deslgh one party will have made a demand of the otheri and 



tgned'jdleturbances, the 
is usually affined to th'A 



thereby will ha'vre knowingly enerpached .on the other's territory. 
-Remedial work by ! the of fender Is again required^ Once mori we 
find apolbgles and adcounts* But alopi with these is a third 
type of remedial work plcullar to deaj 
third type comes In various forms arid 
encroac^ilng demand In a Very integrating manner-^-the us^ of 
modai Interrogatlves and, even, "queajtion" intonation alone 
(l,e# without Interrogative ' particles or word-order change) 
being prominent aKamples, Such "remedial affixations" transform 
the "root demand" into what is ^typlcilly, called a request . 
Included here ar^i requests for actlo| (or mitigations of the 
''root" imperati^^ or directive) > reqUesta for inforpiatldni Vnd 

requests for attention. A demand' oij request for attention is 

• . " : it'i - - . . 

■ • ^ r * ' ' i ■ 



demandad (though for perfunctory services such assertions of 
status on the part of the ierver are T^arely maintained with any 
qbnslatency) # ^ To some extent ^ tlfen , v the eus tomar ' s use of the 
norf-^verbal aummbns Is a way of reniedialiging hie deniand for 
attentions H , ^ ^ - ; ' ' 

' ^ At; this point let us turn to a few observatioris from the 
classroom ^tudy* Here the focus is on what takes place in a 
classiroQm whe^ a child approaches his teacher for j help during 

'. - ' H ' - .'" ^ ■ ' ' ■ ft 

W-= • • F ■ ■ ■ ■ e , ' . ' ■ ■ 

individual activity time - 'i^ervide-like events in the classroom'' 
.. Now, clearly the event-types service encounter and^ service-- 
like event ^4 the classroom' bear some relationship to each 
other, \but at th^ same time the respective set wings that ''hosf*'' 
the two events are remSrkmbly-difJerent . In "cbrmiercial service 
encountfers" the participants are t^icilTy^^ontfacqujint^ 
typically both of adult age. Further the commercial encounters* 
are typically thatr the^particlpant| engage, ' transact their . - 



business, and separate | the, standard roles of ssrver and 
austomer/4o not require any. subsequent personal recognitipn of 
the indlviduais''invplvedf On the other hand p in the "service- 
litce^events in the classroom" the participants are typically 
acquainted and of child ' and adu! t age , Further the events ar 
not the, only shared encounters' in the ^participants' copresent 
habitation of ' the cldBsroom^ .^The participants/ are more or Itesa' 
interactlorially accessible to each other for lon^^periods in the ^ 
cDuvae of a School day (and that for many school d^ys over . 
the course of a school year) , and the service-like event reflects 
only one 'of mdny kinds of partlclparit structures that child and 
teacher' engage in together. ^ 

Therefore, when iwo event-^types like commercial service \ 
encounter and servic/e--like event in the classroom are compared * 
and particular features are found to pattern similarly, this is 

. ■, , , . ■ % ' 
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calitd a ''suimnonsV (at l^eaat in thoie eituatlons in which ; 
a prevlouiily uneatablished lin© of talk la bsing.astabliehed) V 
' :» . Now eonaidi^jhe /Initiation of talk between two. ^ 
•'aLequalnCedgr" If it should occur by accident there will be 
the supportive ritual of e^changirig greetings If it/Bhould occur 
design it 'Wi^i begin with sb^e kind of eummons on the part. Of th 
I'dealgnert" | The guttmons is a kind of .demand which may entail 
: some remedla^ work on the part 'of the aunundner hop^ I'm not 
/disturbing y0u."| etc#0. Of ten, however^ if not f'typtcallyi: the 
remedy-^required character of this tnltiating move is countered by 
a supportive leature on the part of the si«!iinoned--typlcally a 
greeting* (I^ telephone eKchangea 4:hie can be thought of as ^ ^ 
' further ritualaged, In that, the uaual response to the aununons 
of the tel^pKbp^ riiiR is "HeJ^o" Cgrepting fom although jat 

the time €^£ anawerlny it ta not clear who has aul^cjned V 

. ;■ - ' , >■/ "■: ' : ^ ^ : ' : : \ ■ . ^- ^ : ■■■ ; / ■ 

In the sefviGe encounter the initiation j of the enddunteif . 

typically begina with a sunuiiona on the part of the customiar *^ ^ ' 

The summons is non"verfeal v and conaiats^/e^f the customer position^ 

ing himself at the\servteg post The specific action involved 

\. varies aomewhat aco^ding td the *'style'* of the service area* 

. In a aelf-aeryiee qP^ug "ator;^^ post may ba the" j: 

"check-out" count^; At a lunchednette the customer will usually 

summons by taking a aeat at th^ counter or in a booth' (though ^ 

to stand at the cash register may signal the intent to make a . , 

carry-out order)*' A - ^ ' ^ 

The non--verbalness of the summons has an important con--' 

f^sequence^ ?t allows tHe server to make the first lii^uiatlc 

'■'■=. ' ■ ' " ■ * 

move in the interaction and so make it in the form of a \iMEE£E£z 

gesture I namely an of fer ("May J holpyou?" "Woul;d you like 

to be helped?" "What can J do for you?" eti.)i . As.witli the 

supportive response to a summons 'between two pers6nally acguaintedi 



(namely, a greeting) the ritual ef£edt here is to couniier the 
necessity for any remedial work that might otherwise be required 

^ on acdountbf the demand quality of the aumraons. Contrariwlses 
for tha customer to accost /the server ^wlth a linguistic aummons 
(which ■dpes sometimes occuri , "Gin you take this for me?" ^ etc, ) 
is to undercut the eulpportlve slot availableN^to the server * the 
^ritual effect of w^ich- ip usually abime tensioa betweerf t^ie^ ; 

.InteractaDts If or the ensuing transaction. 

/ . This partialiy accounts- for the usual "miffed" reaction 
of servers who have been so accosted bly customers. Also in-* 
' volved la the tacit Inference that the server has not been 
properly responsive^ to' the foregoing non'-verbal suiranons (and a 
noh-*verbal ^s^mmons can almost always be inferred by virtue of 
the^ fact that theTcus^pm is there. in the proper place for 
servdlce) i so th^t the linguistic aummons, also has spmfe- quality : 

* of being second ^aummons*, I^Have noticed" that very often the 
seryerj when verbally summot^bd, will rtanage to defer the \ ^ 
interaction, ("Mr. . BrovM will help you in just a moment."^ "1*11 
he rig^t withryou.") * forVat least a few momenta. , This . \ , 



"distancing"; often rfeaults in -the aerveri s' "re^entt^y — wi th the = 
usual supporti'ye offeri "NoW| ^hat can I do for you?" (the ^ 
V'now"' being of fered ^as another .kind of. .remedial gesture^- one. ; 
that makes ntfte'of the *fact that the cu*atomer has been kept 
waltingi note* that Vnbw"^may' also, be used when the Customer 
hais been kept waitlr% and . has riot, made a verbar summons btit ^ ' 
only remained' in ^osltUdn at the serving post)v - ;A further 
aspect of the^^ua^ "waiting" (for the setver to make thtf 

o^ter of service) is the^d^erence that is shown to the server 



gole and prerogatives^ it de^^s to some rltuar appreciation 
that it is^the eeryer^whb is Inm position to make an ojEfery that 
the ger'yicea that^he -re^^ sought .out ^nd. not 
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not altogethM uheKpected, but it if also quite reportable. 

Whmt I havai in f^ct, observed 'Is that .the "communicative 

loading" an4 Intartwining of the verbal and , non-verbal modalities 

pattern vary similarly across the two event typeg* 

' consider the following ^iiiitahces of classroom interaction 

from our data: ^ 

(10) second grade classroom, teacher G' sitting at table wich a^ 
- queue of children on one eidet M. gets out of chair and 

approaches teacherj and stands waiting beside teacher. on 
the side opposite, to the queue. , 
WAILING SOUND IN THE BACKGROUND - I ^ . r 

T:. (turning away from the ch3:ld"^he has been working with) 
That^s^ a lovely qoyote sound i biit I'm doing iriath 
^ right now. ## (turns bdck to the table) - , , 

Mi V May I get the gerbils settled? ^ 

(11) third grade classrobmj teacher I sitting at table with 
group of children, but working -only with who is reading 

; - ialoud i (C approaches teacher with "^pk in .hand) ^ ^ " ' 
r • (T -looks up> takes book; from C; V continues rfeading iioud); 
- Ti (Sotto voice to C*) Just a ((moment))> Just a.m^mitet 
^ Vs (stops reading) " ! / \ \ . ' ^ 

. ^1 (to V) Go aliead ; ^ / ^ ' \, 

Ti (to C) Let her finish her sentence. \ 

READS^ ALOUD A LITTU FUMHER ' - ^ ' \ . 

Ts (to V). Alright t Wait a minute^ ^ ' • . 

Ti '(to C) Alright. What 's' your question? 
(ig,) third grade classroom, teacher I sttting at table with 

prbup^of children I but wojikiog only witH V who is reading 
aloud. 



,Crr- (whlla, walking up to table with book in hand) \* 

How many booka are we allowed to take ou^ Mrs. 
(No reeponee from Mrs. 1.) " ' , * 

Cti ^ (rpaches tebli. and stops by/Mrs. who ig stili . - 
engaged witbr helping V. ) ^ , l-i^.^*— ^ 

,Cr; Mrs> li^ aJJLowed'^^^o^alce; out? 

;^ -T* (Iboking over to CrVj;\paeClng h« finger on yhis belt) 
What do you-=d0''^Tf X*m talking to somebody else? ' V 
/ 'Grr (grimaces' and puts book down on nearby shelf) / 

■ /■ ' Ti (waving finger) You just stand there and I^m gonna 

^ ■ eae you." ^ ■ 
y Vi (to T) You can help him. . .^^ 

^ ^xr (to V) NQs, I want him to learn- and it's hard ^ 
V ((go ahead)) . - . • : .... . ' ' 

, H ; ^ 'Vf (to T) C (BniEF CqmNUATiON OF ra^^^ 
- \ ^ . , T: (to -y) All right%^ EKCuse me, : ' ^ 

' Ti - (tb dr.) VM' one y thla ^week. ^ ' - i 
£j (13) third gradeVcIaairoom, te^ sitting at table ^ . 

^ ■ ; > working with ^^^^ . ' ' 

. ^ (Ch. approafches thp teacher ^ doesn't say ^any thing, ,^ A£tfer; 
/ ^ a few sacbTide and T, does no 

^ ^ > tap on T. pW^iidey > ' - 

> V : ' (t. tutns ' ta/Ch. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

' ^ ' Chi Oh| you're^usy^aren^.t y^ ; 

v. Tr Ye^i " Thanks for retnembeiringi (turns bacb tcs^ her work 
P '-^:'- ; . . at the, table) V' ; V.: ;' — . 

^ ^ Chi (walks away) V ^- 
' ' (14) nursary level claisroomi teacher A-2 is sitting at a table^ 
, ■ . with a sfnall group and ''taking d child 
' (in t^ls casfi the teacHer Is waiting down for the child 
^ : ' S V a word descrlptipri of the picturle the chlW has^^drawn) 
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(M*\ approaches the table; and moves up to the teacher, but . 
^: aeeras to say nothing* T^^ to work with the 

r "dlet^tlrig'*^qhl^^ After^ few seconds ML ^tar to wallc ' 
■ aWay.^f rom\tha^';tabla#-y^ .,.'^^^_:.:-":VV '^'^ - ^ ■.. ^".-'-^ 

iT: her arm Md gating - * 

^ ;"^^^lnj^ep^'dlrectlon^) ^■ \. ..."..v \ 

: In genaral ,\ the rion-^verba seone to be used most ' 

fraguently to effe the Initial child: suirffliona. We this in - 
examples (10> ^ (II) and (14) t la_; see evidence of the 

teachei; inf erpreting the clilld ' i standing nearby as; a poss'ible 
gummonsj even though;\the^chlld does not -■fqllow--up" with a more 
specific demand as In (10);.and (11), In eKample ,(12) we sejE 
evldenca ©f^he teacherVsWctlbni^^ / 
verbal inodallty to ■effect his suiranona. ^. In example;^13) we see 
evidence^of the child ^s attempt to stay within this bbunds of 
the non-verbal %oda3,ityi^^ seemingly countered by 'his realisation 
1 that the business he wishee^ td^ transact cannot be done non-r ^ - 
verbally and^io must be wlth:driwn ii'uthe tfeacher has not signalled 
her availability to Interact verbally. ^ 

At this pointy let me say^that the Intertwining of the ^ 
verbal and non-verbal modalities begins to . get considerably more, \ 
eomplic^ated. Some aspects of :that complication'^||^^ tfe with 
in the aub--sect ions that^ follow. ' Nevetthelesft..* in terms of what 
I have found so .far/'theaimllartties in patterning of modalities 
between service--llk^ events in the classroom an^ commercial . 
Service encounter s,^are so, striking as to* dem^ at least 
tentative i^ecuiatlon,% V * 

Analytical Generalizations (tent the two service 

event--typ4s r V ^^s^- ' ' ' ^. \: ' - ' ", -"^^ 

' The ncm-verbal mbdallty^ la crucial to both of the service . 
event'-typasV that I have studied^ for many of the same or similar 



rakeone.. Fy^ther, in both event-types "use"'of/t^ 
modall%pr' seems to pattern , with respect to relative bommuni-- 
catlve 'loading of the verbal, modality, in much the same wdy* 



There are two major and Interrelated po^rits *(T""^Bd 2 following) 
that can be advanc'ed as gi&nerallzatlpns^s with some argumeiitation 
offered for each. ■ ' • 

1^ " T he non-v erBar summons or solicitation Is the praf erred move- 
f or Initiation , for both service /even^t-types. There are three 
threads' of analysis that iodipate why we might expect this tovjb^e 
the case9 and which felso lead to the second maj or polkt (2^^ " /-^^^ 

^fomwinff)^ ^ f . - . ^' \ ;i 



: • ^ ■ - : ^ . ; . ....... ^ ^ ^:;v«^ :i 

a. The non-vafbal suTmnons has, in general, a^= reme4J)al%itig' / 
icter* as has been argued in some detail earlier inVfeWfcif^Spl 



?, character 

b* . Because of the fact- that, the server/ta^chlif i&^J,i^a^^ 
position to be already involved in some other actiyi^c^ -^^^t^'^^^^ 
partiaularly interaction with another custpmer/etudent - the 
initlaWLng custpmer/stiiaent .may pHopse ^o^ some totfepticm to 
the possibly "interrdfptiv^'- character: of iriltflation.\^ / 
> One cusMmer/ student strategy ieems to be basei the jL_ _ 
realiEatloh that^ the of f Icial ^jnyolvemerit of the servar/teac^r 
is through the verbal modality, so that the non-yerbal modality 
can be used^ithout of fipiairy/ interrupting. ' That is, the \ 
communicative loading of the verbal modality in the^"host" 
teaoher event is "heavy enpugh" to "car^y" the host events while 
the non-verbal •modality- i^/ "syphoned "off' to the service-like ^ 
event. i^We see this in example (2) ^ and^.tlA.s happens 

frequently in our classroom data, ' In exampli (11) ^ we see what 
seems to have started out, like thiBj but the teacher neisds 
more information.. She seems to be tryiiig to avoid Interrupting^ 
the, reading tutorial she" Is involved with by whispering her 
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query, but evan that Gauees. tha reader/ 1^ stop , sb that the 
teacher then has to handle the two . Irivulvements aequantlally 
rmthar than simuitanenusly, as she seems to have been trying 
> to accomplish at the beginning* / " v ' - 

VA second available cuetomer/student strategy is to "slot- 
' Itf' the inlt la tionv immediately o^her interrupt- 

-loft* This is what happens in eKample (10) • This strategy 
seems tc be. used most i;requently/^f or procedural or very brief 
.«quests Xepg. ''Where is the toothpaste 

' encounter setting) 5 and still usually Involves a non-verbal 
positioning solicitation. ^? ' . . 

^ c, ^Because of the fact that the a|rver/ teacher, while 
helping one eustomer/student,, may be in demand by waiting 

;"cus tome^s/stydenM 3 the Server/ teaclier mky seek to find ways ' 
to satisfy the viitlng customers/students as soon aif possibXet 

. . Oiie server/^acher strategy seems td^ be cdllafcor^ 
customers/students jttt carryirig out the second or pubordinate 
event totally noh-^verbally (as discussed abp^e under customer/ 
student strategy) , without i&isruptlng the coimnim^at Ive > , . 

ioadlng of the verbal modality as the effective or ^official " 
odallty of. the host .event (a falla|^^ttempt ;at ^l^h is nicily 
illustrated In eKample (ll) cif ^^ft earlier) / ^ 

A secwid server/teacher jtrafeegyVlnvolyes the server/ 
teacher capitalizing on atiy piirt -^of the. current or host fevent 
, that' might naturally involve a non--verbal turn of significant 
tlme^span on the part^ of the customerystudent/ /For Instances : 
the server/ teacher may say to a customer/student ^ "Take a look 
at these and ;see if there's anything you likp here" ot "Work on 
.this prblblem and see what you cdme up with". While the first ' 
customer/studenfe Is involved in a non-verbal "turn-activity" the 
aerver/teacher is "free" to Vslot-out" and make *an offer of. . ^ 

.. 1Q6 ; . 
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.service^ to the next peifson waitlngr There is a chaneg here ^ in ' 
" the^^^relatlye eomm the modalltl^g available - 

\ io the event v^^ it la as thotigh^the. effective modality of the first 
" or host event has bien.^shiften/from verba! to nfin^yerbalj thereby 
.^f reelngl^the=L^seryer/-te * 
^ ^ent. .Z'"^' . . y 'r-^^... . y V , .V ' 1 / ■ ■ ^- :^ ... 

A third server/ teacher.; strategy is f or^%^m_lBrver/te 
t@ e imply signal \ iriterruption tp the first event , 

. We see this in both eKample/Cll) (after the failedv attempt, a^^^ 
strategy two) and example (12) cited earlierV . ^ , 
2; In both Service event-types there to be an brlentatlon 

to^ some norm that yiews the verba3^,modarity as being generally f 
^ more "off IclarS " ■-■^-^-...^■y :\ ; / : 

^ For Instance, one very sensible way/ of talking about eKample„ 

(9) ^^teS is -to say that the server' s utterkncfe "You*,^ 

better wink" in.;some sense "off leiallEes" the non-verbal acCibn 
; of Mnking as part of the encc^unter > vA seems that a / , 



similar argumant can be made for the conf irmaj:i^^ particles 
. "Otk*'V and "All rlght'l; diicu ^ deictic: - 

utterances illk^ "Ya i^nria^ com^ with me?"Mff example ' (7)^/ ^ V 

To say that the verbal modality : is usually the : '"of f ftial" 
.modality is not to speak in absolutfes , of course | that has been 
part of the point of. this sub'-seotlt^^^ iSj ra:ther| an 

"orientation" to thls.norm, andp even therei it might be more r 
^- accurate to 'think of this as.-th^ "unmfetked case"*^ ^ ^ 
i N Another wa y of xonceptualigihR this point is to say 'that . 
^il^there is ant orieritation -to a nor^^^ that views the communicative . 
Idadlng^of the verbal modality as "being much .heaylBr^thari the 
communicative loading of^ the, non-verbal modality in /officially 
. •ratified events ; ^nd| furthers tha;t the; communicative^doa^ 
:of the verbal modality la heaviest for tHe most officially 
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yatlfiad event In which particip^|a are engaged- (especially - ^ 
when not all participants are engaged In moi^ than dne^, event 
(e.g., cuatomers/atudents typically a^^^ ser\^eraA* ' v 

teache'i^s not infrequently are)) ^ wi^h priority 'in terms of 
ojEf icia l_r^ ificatlon ' afag rulng to the participant with 
the higher Chigheet), status in' th aituatlon. Thla Gor^^^eptuali- 
aiatlon leads to a coupie of interea^ting corollaries that see^ to 
bi t?orn out by the, data I have examined r v 
2*1 If cQimnunlcatlve loading bf^the verbal modality is so 
hemyy as to almost exclude the non-verbal mbdalltyf or/one, 
participant (as, e«g, | In reading tutor lals%here thia student 
must' focus visual attention on a tiSKt) i ttien^ jtt should be 
poBslble jEpr the other participant to "use" t^e nonverbal ' 
modality to participate in /another^ part^^lly simultaneous J ^ ievent 
without much risk of disrupting cpnpunication in trhe first or 
hq^^iivent* As we have, seen^ this\^appens^n both commercial 



service encounters aM aervice^lik&tiBven Irix the classroom* 
2m2 If conmuinicatlve loading of the verbal modality ia heaviest 
for the most oificially ratified event^hat participants are 
engaged in s then we might eXpect , that ifv a "need". arises for the 
use of the verbal modality in a subordinate tp^: less officially 
ratified event) there 'twill be cohcomi^ai^^^ in the 

"loudness" of, resultant moves* . this is eKafitly what happens 
in eKample (11) iri which. the^ ti^acher finds ihe cannDt handle ^ 



'the subordinate ser^ide-^like B^At compl^itel^ wlthlrf the non-- . , 
yerbal modality and goes on to ask in^a whispQr a "Wiich one? 
Whiclij ohe?"^/ (Note^ further^ that' this orientatiori to ' 
preafogat^veg -of ^relative loudness may,. in some way ^ account , 
analytically for the f oiin. of sanctions that a teacher may offer 
to student^ who are not engaged in anXevent with the teacher and. 



wWs^.'-taik" Is, deemed overly loud (e.g, in eKainplp'^ (10) cited 
earlier the : teacher responds to. a loud wailing sound wi^h "^Kaf'a* , 
a lovely coyote^ spUnd J but I 'to doing math- right now" "Inaicating^j * : : 
perhdps J - tha t . stfch.a degree of lo^u^ the audib channel " ^ 

jjC^hich the verbal modality relies upon) coul4 be tolerated /only - ^ 
if. the teacher were involved in the event), / ^" / , ' 
In this sub-section I have used my preyious work with 

cpmmerlcal service encounters, to develop analytical concepts ftfr 

- . . .. . - . ■ - .. ^. _ ■ ^ ■ ■ \ ^ 

examining our classroom data for aervlce-like events. In dblng 
SO 1 hope to have alsa provided an argument for a relationship 
of ,g»Bneral cbntlnuity between the\ two. eyenti^types—one which haB . 
to^^do specifically with the shifts in communicative loading' and 
intertwining of verbal and non=yerbal modalities that seryice 
events InvoKe, ' It seems Important that^these classrooni ^events 
'that Mrq.part of designed individualized Instruction display • 
this relatlphship oi-general continMtyj as t^^ 

In fact,, have a broader base In the general iTiteractAonal norms % 
of American middle-^clasB . society* ; \ v - '-^ 



NOTES 



^uch of the aiialysle In this subsection was presented at the , 
annual meettng of the Merlcah Anchropolagical AssSciations v 
November^ 19781 in a paper entitled "Modes of Verbal and Non-- 
verbal Intertwining in Service Events". A later revision was ' 
submitted and accepted for publication in Pa pers In Linguistics 
(i979b) uiider the tltJe "Communicative Loading" and Intertwining 
of Verbal and Non-verbal Modalities in Servicte Events"* Coniihents from 
Etvlng Goffmanp Rebecca Barri Courtney Cazden and Gall Benjamin (who 
co-chaired with tne the AAA session) have been helpful to revision* 

See, for eximples^ the' work of Adam Kendon and associates for ' 
the range of intricate interrelationships between verbal and 
non-^verbai . cues in human social interaction (Kendon 1977j Kendon ^ 
Harris 5 aaijicey (edsO 1975). Kendon makes the distinction 
betweeri gesticulations (non--verbal cues that are an integral 
part of the speech s'treain) and gestures (that are communicative 
acts that may be independent of, or substitute for, speech 
behavior). For a theoretical statement as to how theoe features 
of social interaction affec€ linguistics as a dlsclpllnt, see 
Darnell and Vanek (1978), . 

I use che.>^te^ "event-type" rather than event to disambiguate 
between the .two possible senses of event as either "type" or 
"token"* I have tried to use the term event to rfeferVto actual 
occurrences of "tokens". 

cannot provide a really tight definition of "move" but it 
ahould.be noted that alttiough what la linguistically described 

by the t-erm speech act la 6ft en coterminous, it would be a 

' ^ \ ' " ' . " 

tdke to eguac'e them. The 'notion of move is firmly' -tied to 
^ ^ : - . : ^ V- - ^^^^ ■ > 

Un, the ritual equilibrium (see Goffmai^ ig?!^ Merritt 



^^1976a) between participants,, .Though the notion may tie operation'- 
allzed in the instance of goal-dirGCted Interaction as an act 
that has "aignif icance" in terms of moving the interaction^ in the 
direction of the goalj I believe this is too limited. In 
generalj It seems right to say that whatever actions of partlcl--* 
pan*:s are interprated as "officially ritually significant" may 
be interpreted as moves ^ the concept of "official'^ having to do 
itialnly with channels used and precision of reportabllity, and 
the ^concept of "ritually significant" having to do with idiether 
or not ritual equilibrium Is affected. These concepts ("official" 
and "ritual equillbrim") vill be , considered In more detail later 
in this sub-section. r-- - " ^ / 

5 - ^ - - 

Here I shall speak only of the verbal modalit^y and the' non- 
verbal modality, although this is an ^oversimplification. One - 
ml^ht well ask, for example^ why not 'speak simply of audio and ' 
visual "ch'anriels", i'ather than verbal and non--verbal modalities, 
Besicies the .fact the "modality" Is orlerited more to the production 
of communicative acts while "channel" Is ^oriented more to the 
perception of communicative acts* the notion of modality is much 
more flexible in that, the resources ofspsayj the verbal , modality 
may be "split" Into ri^^re than one "modality" (depandent on . 
features like speech tempOp loudness^ and /or pitch level) - just 
as the "whole person madallty" discussed at the outset of this 
subsection has been analytically split into the verbal and non- 
verbal modalities.* My thinking here owes much to discussions about 
modality with Gail Benjamin , - 

^For a detailed discussion of what is entailed by the notion*"! u:' 
of observation" see section I of this report. 

^The notioiv^of an encounter follows, that of Erving Oof f man i 



^fhen two persons are mutually present and hence engaged 
together in some degree of unfocuiised interaction, they 



citi proceed f^ora there to engage one ^another 
in focused Interaction, ^ the/ unit of which I shall; 
refer to as a face engagement or an encounter *! 
. Face rengagementa comprise all those inatances of 
two or more participants in situation joining 
each other openly In maintaining a single focus 
of cognitive and visual attention—what is &ehssd 
as a alngle mutual , activity 5 entailing prefer .wtlal 
' coiranunicatlon rights* . As a elmple eKample — ^and one 
of the most continon— ^when persons are present together 
in the sltu&tion they may engage each other in a 
talk..;*" (Behavior in, Publld Piacess 19631 . ^ 

pp, 88-89). \ 

It has been suggested to mm that the notion of encounter 
la not routinely appropriate to describe the interaction between ^ 
server and customer. For Instasicej many such, in teractlona are so- 
deritualtaed as to involve no verBaliEation oif eye contact at 
all. Such interaction might then be labelled service "contact" ' 
rather than service "encounter." My view is that there ^Is riot a 
dichotomy but rather a continuum operating herej ^and further^ 
that this continuum .^s not necessarily related in any simple way 
to other contextual features. In particulars it seemd that 
even the moat perfunctory situation can host a fully ritualized 

encounter* Thus I choose to label the entire continuum service 

. ^ / ' . . — — 

encounter. • . 

— — / 

8 ' , - ^ ^ 

The service encounter data presented here is taken from my 

dissertation research, which involved on-the-=spot hand recording 

and aWlotapa recording of service encounters from a variety of 

primarily urban service areas. The largest and most systfmatlcaliy 

collected subset of the data was observed and recorded In a 

_ ■ . \ ■ - - ■ '■ - ' -■ ■ ■ ■ 
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"notions s£ore*% which was a small eelf-service' stbre selllTig 
mostly magazines and clBarettes, but also selling stationery, 
small houseware items^ cosmeticsi ^etc» 

The study of transferring items has begun to be a study In 
its own right. . See, for example ^ the work of Blaine Andersbn^ 
,1978, I . . ^ 

^^The notion of rhythm Iti encounters is,^,,clearly an important 
and complex one, the understanding of which has only receritly 
begun* Here see the work of William Condon and associates 
(1966, 1969, 1974), Prederick Erlckson (1976), and Adrian Bennett 
(1978a, b), 

'''"^As mentioned earlier, the playback move and the use of the 
confirmative particle "0,KJ- have been discussed in ffore detail 
elsehwere (Merrltt 1977a, 1978) / The ^'confirming effect". It- 
may be noted, is the kind of phenomenon that J.L, Austin "(1962) 
diaaussed in dlatingulshing perlocutlerttary consequence and 
illoGutlonary effects • "^^hat we do Import by' the use of ri^- \ 
menclature of lllocutlon is a reference, not to* the consequences 
(at least In any ordinary sense) olF^T^he-4aca£4on ^ but to the 
conventions of lllocutlonary force as bearj ^n p on the ^pegial 
circumstances. of the occasion of the issuing of the utterance^ Z^ 
(p, il4,' italics added) ... :"Generally the effect amounta to 
bringing about the undef standing of the meaning and of the. force . 
of the locution. So the performance of an lllocutlonary act 
involves the securing of uptake , " (p/ 116, italics in the 
pri^inal). The customer's understanding of the playback or 
confirmative particle as cbnflrmlrig his/her request thtis con- 
stitutes the necessary effect of, the securing of uptake, ft 
is the server -s assumption that this effect has been secured 



that allQWB the playback move to functidn as, a. special cue for 
' possible error cofraction. That ia, when the server plays back 
"All right, pack of Marl^joroa'S the' cnatomer^rteed not speak In 
rasponas, unlesg the customer has hot requested Marlboros| ±t 
la otherwise asiumed that the conflrralng uptake has been / 
achieved, • , 'r' ' ' 

^^'Thia feature was flrat pointed out to me by Ervlng Go^ftiian, 

'^^In the following eKample there, is not only the juKtapoeition 
of verbal and non-verbal measageSp the server'a responae is : 
.clearly one of compliance plus "complaint"* ^ ^ 

\~^foT a more detailed discuaalon, see .Merritt 1976b. 

^^For a more detalle l discusalon of telephone answering behaylor . 
see Emanuel Schegloff (1972 (1968))* There he poltita out, 
further, that alchotigh "Hello" (which ia itself a' greeting fom); 
occurs as usual response to the auiranQna of the telephone ring 
(in peraonal residences), thla is usually followed up with , 
"Oh,.H± Jack," (a "true" greeting) once the caller (here, Jack) 
'has actually Identified himself* 
^^This is -not .withstanding, of course,^ that the supporjtive 
gestuies of greeting is used in sojie service encouhter Bituationa 
In particular j in small comiunlties or whenevar'the aerver and 
customer "know" each other (in thf sense afnbeing able to relate 
their currant encqunter to some previous hiStory of encounters) 
^greeting' form is often the norm ("How are you today?"). 

^'^The use of this kind of device-'to establish supervisory control 
in work' aituations has been discussed by sociologists. As will 
be developed la)fcer,^this same kind of response la also uaed by 
teachers' in, responding to students^ queries* William F* Whyte'a 
reaearch on waitress behavior in restaurants suggests that the 



waitraeses' who are most happy and successful at their jobs 
are those who maintain control of the interactionai situations 
betweten themselves and customers (and betweisn themselves and 
t;he kitchen personnel) through such devices* 

18 . ^ " .' 

The eKtent to which all the possible steps of negotiating^ 

transactional access can be pulled apart is frequently made 
qhvious in restaurant situations: Customers first come in and 
are seated, .then water and menus may be serveds'then cocktail 
or^ drink orders may be sollciteds and finally food orders taken* 
Thus -'waiting" behavior Is further segmented and^rituallEeds 
often Involving different servJ.ce personnel at various stages 
(a hostess seats the customerj ^ busboy brings waterj a cocktail 
waitress takes drink orders ^ and finally a waiter takes the food 
order) . ^ ^ 

19 . '• : 

Wliat is involved here are two syitems of reference* One has 

to do wtffeh the primary use or communicative loading of verbal 
versus non-verbal modalities in human intoraction* ^ The second 
has to do with the "footing" (see Erving Goffman 1979) or^ 
social identity ' that la invoked for each participant (relative 
to other participants) for each intercharige, 

, . . . - V " ^ , ■ 



C, The Verbal Sollcttatlon and Consldeyat Ions o£ Conversational 
^ AceasBt Engagement » and Veetora ^ of Activity .'^ . ^^^^^^ - j 
As we antldipated that it might (see section I), the Initial 
focus on the servdte^-'llke event has drawn us t'o conilder a more 



general phenomenon "conversational accesslbilltylUirecall the 
aatller discuaslon of "transactional aeuesslblllty") or more 
, filmplys "conversational accese" . We heve found this notion 
litseful because It has allowed us to think about different events 
ax^A activities within the classroom using the same "coranon ^ 
denominator"* . / ^ . 

As suggested earlier I we use this term Vconversatlonal * ^ 
access" to describe and refer to one of the parameters of 
q las a r g om In t er a c t Ion that applies to any situation of social 
InteracMon: Slncei^as we have seens teaching and learning 
activities wlt;hin the 'classroom are by no means restricted to 
thje verbal, modality I let me briefly relate the notlpn of con-- 
vetsatlonal access to its braoder Interactional paradigm i Any 
time a*set bf individuals are physically close enough to each 
other to toughs speak to: , listens overhear or otherwise attend 
to each other I it makes aense to think about how social order 
^ong^that set of indivldnals la sustained through their ad-^ , 
.her|.ng to the same or similar "rules" or eKpectatlons about who 
has what irlghts (and obligations) In this regard. In the 
classtoom^ tbuehing behavior (especially -hitting behavior) Is 
probably *the easiest to monitor and usually the first of these ' 
behaviors to be "brought under control". Overhearing er other-- 
wise non-verbaily attending to each other in a nbn-focussed way 
is Inherently dlff iciirt to monitor and probably is never totally 
"rule predlctOT' for all students in a given classroom (nor are 
"Infractions" usually very serious) # "Speaking to" "beHayior 
(and the eKpectatlon it eefiy up for listening) is ^ . however , 
very much- part^of what is "officially" going ou in the classroom. 
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and somethings the teacher^ sees as nBceSsary to con^roi. , 
; \ "Imprpper 'speaking to'" behavior is not as serious as 
improper touching behavior but it more socially serious • 
fehan improper overhearing behavior* Speaking behavior increases 
the general noise level of the classroom Cand therefore may be 
generally disrupLive) , and it ordinarily requires reiponsivenese 
(listening) on the part* of some intarlouutor (and therefore may. 
be, specifically disruptive to^ the activity Involvement of the 
designated --interlocutor) * It makes sense^ theni to assume that 
coprtsent individuals may conimunicate In accord with, their 
f seLings about who they have rights to speak to (and therefore 
eKpect attention and response from) and who has rights to Bpea^ 
to them. Unlike "gattlng a turn" or '-getting, the floor" p con-^ 
versational accSss does not presume that. cointeractants are r 
already ratified as participants in the same group or. activity. 
"Convcv iiotial access" is rather a sort of -'glohnl term" C^at 
applle^f a I: all times 'and f or all event s) . thMt cd^- auallEes the 
extent to which any particular individual in a sc?t 1 Lng (eig.-. 
^dn the classroom) has the right (and social obligation) tCi .be 
or become engaged (or protect him/herself from engagement) in 
talk or conversatlbn with the other Individuals in that settling. 

Each individual's managanent of conversational access is 
one of the major aspects of that individual's monitoring *of the 
ongoing sfiata of ritual equllibrlump or non--equilibrium| between 
her /himself and other copreeent Individuale. (For .a more eK- 
tensive discussion of ritual and .rituar equilibrium see Goffman, 
1956, 1971| Merrittj 1976a. por a partial application of ^ 
Goffman's notions to the classroom setting see ,Cook--GumperE and 
Corsarop 1977j Corsaro, 1979* Section Ilf'-B of this report,) This 
ie iraportant because ritual equilibrium is a-crittcal factor in 



the formation and maintenance of social :relationslilps (see ' ' 
McDermottp 1976; Stubbs § Delamontp IfTS for a dieeusslon of 
tkm teportanee of social relationships In the classroom) , 

In these terae, with respect to the servlce^llke events the 
major (or at least initial) cotmunlcatlve task the apllelting 
□hlld must accomplish la to accurately aasaas and. establish 
conversational access to the, teacher* Almost any negative 
sanction the teacher may make to the child's aollcltatlon can . 
be Interpreted as rejecting thr. child's presiimed assessment of 
his/her conversational access to the teacher at that moment (I'm 
sorryp deorgie, I'm really closed now", "Is thls an emeirgency?", 

"What are you supposed to do when I'm talking to somebody ^Ise?") 
ThuSj a child's successful Initiation of a servlce--llke event 
often depends upon the child's accur'ate assessment of the moment- 
to-^moment shifts In conversational access to the teacher. Jhls 
frequently turns out to be, in effect i the timeliness with/ which 
-a-chiid-can -unobtrusively-"slot-ln"-his 

t Because specliic situational approprlati^ness in this realm 
of classroom behavior is so difficult (If not impossible) to 
teach directly (see the "interruptions lesson" presented later) , 
the teacher's responsiveness. In these situations' is likely to ^ 
be the teacher's major Input to the Children's mastery of, this 
event. 

It seems to Us thoughs'that whatever "rules" are being 
Informally taught in the Initiation of these eventsV they are 
not just rules for servlce--llke events. Rather, they ara rules 
for coxiversational access which, ideally, should be relatively 
consistently enforced across classroom activities generally. 
Specific "rules" for meeting the sltuatlorial deraanda of In-- 
dividual classrooms can only be worked out by the participants^ 
themselves, of course (hera see Doyle 1979, Mehan 1979a). 



Nevertheless it may be useful, if only to concretize the notion 
of convereationrf. access, to .consider the following three 
generalizationbr that seem to hold for our data and prohably most 
American classrooms i ' - ■ = 

1 . In the classroom, the teacher alw ay s has the prerofiatlve to ^ 
Speak to any . student oi^ group of students ^at any time* In a 
multi-^f ocuased activity session the teacher may periodically 
"make rounds'* of students largely for the purpose of reinforcing 
teacher-child contact, or the teacher's "intrusion" niay be 
primarily academically oriented. The ey:tent to which the teacher 
.is constantly attentive to golngS'-on all over the o^lassrSom Is 
evidenced In the following episode that took pi :ice in one of the 
third grade classrooms that we observed i 

(1) The teacher, Mrs. I. , was working with a small^^ 

group of students on plural formation of , nouns / 
in English, while three other groups were working 
on d science experiment that called for testing 
^ a solution with detergent, salt, vlnQgsrj and , 

^ Borax* Howeveri not every scienae group had "Its 
' own'* bottle of detergent and ^at apparently 
spawned a little confusion wlilch Mrs* I* swiftly 
arighted by slotting out of her activity as 

follows 1 Pi. J 1 - 

Student group working on 
"plurals group" led by Mrs* I « an experiment 



T: O.K* Great R (to J): Detergent you should^^^ 

C% Than I can correct them V ' call Borax 'cause it's 

now? ' ^/ detergent* ^ 



Ti Uhh, ((well)) yeahV ^ . Ji ;Hunhf 

fix lt:but t want^ydu to^ ^ ^ 



"pi^yals ^foup" led by Mrs, I* 




1^ mine OK? 

minute* , I want .you and 

to mke this and see If 
you Q^an see. Me have^up 
hare ^-S 
we have 



and C--^ 



Student group working on 
an experiment . ^ 



Ci The Borax is the detergent? 

_ .'i - ' 
Rs Hey* why''d you do that? 

Ji Beeauie\\;he^, detergent ii"''^ 

BoraKs' 

Rs 1 know, e 
^Detergent Is not the Borax 



2,,t Rights \tQ speak to any Individual (and, concomitantly, the 
In te^locutoris obligation to listen or be responsive) . are very 
muah ipund uri with the answer to the question "About what? " 
With BeVvk.ce^?Llke events* for eKample, it makes a jreat deal of 



dlfferendaAlf Ithe sollQitln^ child has reeently been erigaged in 
some task inyqlvement with the teacher and Is eimply "returning" 
to get clar^^catlon or the "go-ahead"/ for the ne^t phase uf 
his/her task. In such casess the chlld^ can almost almys "get 
in" fairly quickly and easily. ^ \ .^W ^ . 

Teachers even expect to be "lnteE:rupt|^^''v;qn' some occasions ^ 
and count a student *s failure to do so/as .inappro^late. For 
eKamole, Mrs. C. in one of the' kindergarten ^classrbp we 
obser^/ed once discovered after a f.ew minutes Into a "mobilemaklng 
seaslonthat tLoot the children were not working* It turned 
out that ^thas^dld not have the necessary coat-hangers* At this 
poitit: Mr^-_C._ sald^^You iiirnn you've waited all this time? If 
you needed help what should you have asked for?";; After watting 
a few seconds fdr the children 'to respond that !they iieed a \ ^ 



hanger, she went on, "O.K. ^'U i^^^ give you one. If you 
let me Imow what you need, Chuck and Marylout I Aan redlly he^ 



you, 



3« Further, we have noted that teachers' responsiveness to 
child initiated talk seems tp "shape up" appropriate "topic 
behavior". That is^ children may be ^pected to monitor, their, 
verbal participation not onl)|^ in terrns "who has legitimate 
access to the teacher at this\tlTne" but also in terms of "what 
conBtitutes a legitimate 'contribution. to the activity at hand." 
In other wordss children are Infjonnally taught not only when 
they should talk to the teacher (but also what they can legitimately 
talk to the teacher-^.about - (aee_-.also.JIehanli Jindings4l979 ^ 159) ) , 

This brings us to a third generaligataon a^out conversational 
access considerations in the class room , but\ one of a different 
order: Teachers are constantly^ p ut in the.-fp'osltlon of making 
decisions as to wht^ 1 1 * cr to enfp rce con versational acc e ss rules 

in terms of designr j -1 participants to the comm uni cation in^ - 

progress y or in ter: r. ^; of academically viable contributions to 

the activity at hand # " 

'*?.Qlearly such decisions are. /very difficult (if not impoaalble) 
fbr'^ teachers to make consistently. Their almost inherent in-, 
consistency provides one of the avenues through which students 
play an active^ ,role in shaping what gees on in the classroomt 
Concomitantly J the more 'consisfiehtly a teacher ^akes these 
decisions ^the more control #hie.|exerclses over the maintenance of . 
social order in this domain, Pi^of this control is manlfeated 
througli students- sense of knowing how to participate (as botjh 

social and academic participants) in a j^'nner ithat is deemed 

' - •■ ■ ' 2- ■ . ^ ' • ■ ■ — 
compet^t by other coparticipants. ^ 

For the teachers then, making .the "right" decision when a 

child solicits attention or "presumes" to contribute to^bme 

activity or participant structure. rthat s/he is not cleat ly -a part 



of depends on many things. In a similar way, the effectiveness 
of servlce-'like events as a mechanism for dealing wlch competing 



student depan^s; d^iyinf^perldas of 'ind^ldualiEed InstruGtibn 
dapende^very^ mflih! on! ths perieptiviiness of the teacher in assess- 
ing a partidul^r situati^ - ^ 

This often jtiiatia recognising shlld'a need for 'Individual 
attention and non-dierdptively "slotting-out" of, or drawing the 
soliciting child IntOs invqlvOTent with other itudant(s)* As 
syggested In an earlier sub-=sect±on, the smooth coordination of 
"slot--±ne" and "slot-^outs" in a busy classroom seems to Involve 
jeonaiderable use of non'-verbal as well as verbal modalities , and' 
many teachers indirectly "teach'' their students tc make non- 
verbal rather than verbal solicitations. Non-verbal solicitations 
leave the teacher with the prerogative of ihlftiug to the verbal 
modflity or not^ The non-verbal aspect of initiating talk Is ' 
thus clearly an important ' aspect of negotiating conversational 
access* 

At this point^j howevers let us start to focus more on the 
verbal modality by;^^ moving from the iiotlon^of donversatlM 
access to a related notion that is also of general interest to 
the study of social interaction - that of "engagement". The 
gener&l question addressed is "How do cointeractants engage 
each other in social interaction?" or "Wiat constitutes mutual 
engatement?" * ^ 

Educationally J this Issue of engagemen,t assumes a major 
Interest when the cointeractants are teachir and student. In 
the educational setting of the primary classroom^ as we have 
seens specl^jL features bear on mutual engageBient of teacher and 
atudent, as compared' ^th cointeractant& gensrallyi a) Jhe 
teacher and ei^tudent have asymmetrical prerogatives as cointer- 
actants, with the teacher able to initiate talk with the 
student at almost any time, but not vice verea- b) There Is 



one teacher and. many students, all or .many pf whom , may "want the ; 
teacher's attention at the same time. As we have seen, this can 
be particularly prolslematic during periods of dndividualiged in- 
struction, ^ ' ' ' " . 

One aspect of our study has been a concern to' locate dls-- » 
course .elements that are ^ likely to index the initiation , of , 
engagement. This aspect represents a formal approach to ln= 
vestigating engagement. This ^s in contrast with the functional 
approach of eKamining service'^like eventSj /which constitute a 
slRhlf icant occasion for initiating^ eng^Hgement* We knew that if , 
we could discern some discourse element or discourse resource in 
t^ils category then the-dat^teuld be scanned for occurrences* 
Methodologically it was desivabTe to choose as such a potential 
index a discourse element that was as foMjilly^spefcif iabla ' ' 
as possible, ' . " ^ ' 

One pofesibllity was tha^ of reciprocating "replies" to the^ 

sollcitatians of attention* Howev&r> there were two 'difficulties 

" " . ' ^ " ^"^j * f 

±n terms of meeting the criterion of formal specif iabilityi 

a) In general, what can serve aff initiating act's for replied and 

responses has bein shown to be highly variable (Gpffmans 1976)* 

tiy In particular^ children seem to deviate from wh^tever^nprms * 

^are general to adults l/y requiring jreSppnses to some verbal acts 

that, adults db not ^ (Garyey5^l975; Riefla^r 1974)> ^ 

A second possibility dGrives from ^solicitations of attention 
in general and the following ^'generic sequence"! . Whatever the \ 
"solicitor" has in mind he/she will simply blurt out to the - 
proposed Interlocutor, If there is nO response or if the s ! 
solicitor is unsatisfied with the response giverrj the solicitor 
will simply redo or "replay" the sblicltlngractv J-Rfe^&ys" can 
thus be ident3,fiea^as^^is<eOTrsr^ 

The moat straightforward form of replay is -the repetition 
or repeat . Another form &f replay. Involves a slight variation ^ , 
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In form or a refQrmulatlQri of th^ original act. Since many re- 
plays^ certainly* the "eKact" repeatii are eaay,to/spot on formal 
grouridas such discourea elements seimed to meet the criterion 
of being formally speflclabl^t Accordliigly the data were 
Bcannad wit^ the hypothesis that^ replays Index the initiation 
of eriga^ment. More particularl^s baied on the generic sequence 
we hypothealEed that replays are indicative of lack of anticipat- 
ed engagement . We reasoned that if this hypotheiis were con- 
firmed then the replays that were observed could be further ' 
examined* This would be! don^ with a view toward finding some-* 
' thing out about tjie nature of engagment by seeing when it la 
i4ent If lably' initiated with no "uptake" (and^here the notion of 
uptake Is analogous to Austin's (1962) usage of the term In 
^iBcussing conditions on,, the performance of an lllocutlonary 
act see note 11, section III-B of this report) * 

The data wer.e scanned to see If there were any interesting . 
^.examples; of replays.^ especially examples of multiple replays. ; 
At the nursery and kindergarten levels ther.ewere a number of 
Interesting Instances, six of which are discussed here. ' - 

Two disclalmers^should be made before, presjeritlng the* 
analysis*. The follQwlng exampliss are illustrative of the flow 
of communicWion and ^Interaction In "busy" classrooms and they 
.are not presented as Instances of the interaction which occur 
with the most frequency. Secondly^ not all t^^pes^ of replays * 
and not .all types of repeats and reformulations were analyEed* 
Only replays that occiir in unprompted discourse positions are 
being considered, that is, those, deriving from the generic 
sequence g^en earlier t It can be noted that another prevalent 
discourse position for the occurrence of a replay Is In re-- 
Bponse to a "call for replay" or a "request for clarification" 
(Cherry 19^^9, Jeffersbn,' 1972, Merrltt 1976| Christian^ Tripp ' 

-■\ ■■ _ . \ ■ ' • - " ' ■ ' . 
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»axcept to .note the frliowing 
move-Internal reforinulatlon 



With such occurrences s it is the interlocutor who 
initiates * the replaying and thus it can not be inferred that the 
"replayer" would have been sufficiently motivated to have re- , 
played the act had the. prompting not occurred. Both- the re- 
sponses to calls for replay and the replays discussed here 
share the feature of responsiveness to lack of uptake to the 
original act. ^ This notion of ^ replay is directed ?;t:o thilredoing 
or i^eplaylng of an interactional move t^at has already been 
enacted and which has: therefore created an opportunity for 
response* ,ThuS| although repetition and- reformulation occur with 
some frequency within a speaker's .utterance mov^Us repair 
devices (see Schegloff, Jefferson, & Sacks 1977; iHumphrey 1978), 
these are not ^full. replay^* [They will not be considered ihere 

rather delightful Instance /of such 
In this exa^iple both the teacher 
and Alexa use the discourse idevlce df inove-lnternal reformulation 
■ (2) Gutted hand off, /Nursery Level, . j 

AleKa is lying on a large piece of paper^ and Anita 
II tracing Alexa' s body outline. Teacher A-2 is 
nearby, ' , . 

• Alexai' (to Anita) Anl';a| I want my hand ^ more on' 
the paper* ' (moving h^nd over) ! 
Anltar (moves Alexa ^s hand over) 
^^-^ Alexa: Now I Wwfl't have to cut a hand offV Now 

I thcire won't be a cutted hand off;. . 

■ " i ,. ' . ' ' ' ' ■ , ^ 

T I I Are they all gonna be there? .Are all your 

. I _ - . ■ , - . ■ r ^ ^ ^ 

' fingers gonna be there? 
Alexai (to T) (nodding) My other one Is Kut™ls 

a cutted hand off , 
T : . How come? Wliat happened? 



vr-^ r Altexai The, ©ther X( p5 is ..a cutted hand off . 

hecauae I wasn't watching aftd I just cut \ 
... • = it right off, . : , ; .i . • 

■;V"' /^T^;:';. ; Unh-Hunh, ■ . - 

, 4 Conelder ^now the following eKan^pleg in irtilch occur multiple 
raplajfa tliat are not nipv&^lntarnal^ It seems thats as we hypo-- 
th#slzed| theee repiaya d M lack of mutual engagement. Jt 

seems further 5 that this can be related to indiyldual particl- ; 
pants' /involvement with different aspects of the stream of behavior. 
^ \ Two ' things are striking about the following eKamplesi a) 
the children db^ indeed seem to use re-lays as a way of pursuing ' 
a failed attartpt at engaging the -teacher' a attention. They ]\ 
are* 'l!n ^f act i Incredibly persistent in using this device, b) In 
every case the soliciting child is right there with the teacher* 
The child Is^fl^ff icUally Involved", in the same small ' sphere of 
activity and seems to have the "right" to talk to the teacher* 
This is e'vi#.nced by the fact the teacher has* in all but one 
case, just been talking with the chljldp and as further evidenced 
by the fact tiiit in no case was the child negatively sanf^tloned 
for talking "out of turn" but^ was rather slmpiy not responded 
to. Yet rights to adLLress the teacher, are not enough to 
guarantee the child engagement of the teacher -s attention upon V 
simple solicitation/ This points up the fact that not only must 
a^child vie for the teacher's attention if s/he is outside the 
teacher-dominated .sphere of activity (the typical case ^f the 
servlae-ll&a event) but that s/he must vie for it even if 
within the teacher Activity. 

Of coursei in many ways this is no news* Mehan C1979b) 
has discusaed the Interactlotial competence of students ' that is 
required when students attempt to initiate Interchanges in the 
course of a lesson. v ^ 
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Nevertheless i'.analy examplee reveals :a autftJ.a 

featUTe of iQciai interaction. Moat ''conviersation" , in the 

\ sensef of a diacouree genres representa tLe verbal aspects of , - 
two I or eometimei ^more j parties V. mutual erigagement in talkj as 
the primary activity in wKichthey are Individually involved, * 
But I of couraej much If not most^- talk i s not like thia^ but 
rather is done in accompaniment to other Individua l eouraea 
of actlon i such^ as mating a meal| or completing a lesson assign^ 
tnent. Cointeractanlla are typically more or liss aware of 
others' individual courses of action and are, alive to the fact 
that some talk directed toward them is to be, interpreted in 
that light rather than as conversationali as with ^'Please pass ■ 

^ the salts'' or "What^s five times five?" The recognitibnjpf . ^ 
this facts along with the fact that more^than one individual 
can collaborate in a joint course of actioni gives rise to a ? 
notion of "vector of acti vlty' ^-' ^ Vector of- activity may repre- 
- ■ sent activity contributing to the course .of action of one in-- " 
dividual or a -group pf indlyiduals. ^ If we also grant that some - 

ji.^klhds of talkj such a^ lesson talk, constitute doiirseV ^lE action j 

. then specific topics within the talk may also be seen as separable 
vectors of activity that may be independent of; particular in--^ 

The f pllowing eiamples have been graphically prepated^^^ 
"factor out" the different vectors of activity that aye y5"; 
operating in each, case* Each vector has been represented by a 
different number of underllnings of the name of each participant 
enacting a move In that vector. Single arrows '-^^ indicate . ' 
occurrences of the move; that, is replayed. Double arrows '-^^p 
have been used to indicate the formulation of the engager, 
aollcltatlon that finally gecured engagement* ' , 
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(3) TOien I was in ;^a8hlngtpn ' ^ , 

ffiWeral nuraery^^ table 
getting ready to play a "g ' 
asks f pr s certain number o£ peanuts and then counts 
them. Just -ms' they' were ready : to begin one child , 
Atiita 5 needed her shoe tied and while teacher B-1 
j ; -tied her shoe she t:alked about' how "when I^was five" 
she qoulJ' tie her own shoe *^ Anita has jiist returned 
to her seat and Ms. B^l st^ts to: go around the -/ 
table and distribute peanuts. The aeating order IbI 
• ^ Allison, Elliotts ^eth, Johnp .tolta,^ 
' ■ Teter.' ■ , , ■ \ ;;' " ■ \ / \ 

7 Ti (reaches into bag of peanuts; and pulls some but) 
V (to group) Now let's seel How many do you want? 

- Hold up the number of flngere you want and I'll 

give you that many* ' (^ost kids hold up one or 
two hands.) : 
_ : T* (stands up), 

.^y Tlpiott i Ms/ B-1? ^eiv: i"f (l.p" When I ^ 
t: (^o/Alllson) ^ Ajrlfeht ^ / you want ten . ^ 
Ti (dumps sonie peanutfr in irrdnt of .Allison) 



Elliott 



» * » i • a t .1 



VJh-r- I Wh^n 1 
Alrig^ 



spmething elsev 



was in JJash-- ^ 
You count those^HU^^^ 



and. 



* m t m t 



thfen/ I'li'^be back to 



Elliott i Whan I was in 
7 « ( t o ' S e th )>>!!»•■«■•»■■•» 
marky do you want? V 
Sethi, (hplds up f^ur fingers) 
/ Ti (to Seth) Four. ■ 



\ ■ ■ - 
Washing 



ton. 
How 



r Tr (continues around the table distributing peaniSfrs*'- T 
does^nQt orient again to Elliott.) ^ 
Elliott: He-yl ' • . : . - ^ ^■ 

T% Hey what ? ' ' . ' ' / 

((I don't^hava™)) 

Hpw many did you want, Elliott? ■ . 

V (holds up hand " i.e., five) 
(to Elliott). How many did you get? ' ; 
CCUmm)) (holds up five fingers) ' 

(1.5") ^, y V 

(to Elliott) How many peanuts are on your ((paper))? 
(Lota of noUe^^from other:' parts of the rooin.4 ^ 
(1.7") ■ " ' , ■ : 

(Notes chlldreft are p"ttliig their shells on papers ; 
In front of them'* ' . 

'Umni (1.5") I ^«un' t ((haye any))" 
jpo'yoUiknow 



Elliott: 
T: 

Elliott: 

■ , •:jT: 
Elliott: 



"Elliott: 
T: 

Elliott I 
Peter: 
T: 

Allison i 



Elliott: 



(shakes head 'no') 



((None.)) 
J. No^e.^ ^ 



a wo^d for that? 



*None* la a good word. Does anybody, else knpw, a 



good name 



ferent) ) 



^r a ((dlf 

■ uero #. - ■ ■■ i' " . -- ^ ■ : > . ^ 

'ZeroV la another word. (stands up with bag of peanut 
andi-orients to Elliott' a place) ^^We'Ve got no- 
me- and wu have -Eero*. • ' 



He." B*-lj when 
. - 1 ^as in Washington - . . / 

. , (tfeny children start apeaking) ^^ , 
- Trv.(leanB ovrf to hear Elliott) 
Elliott ; ((and I and I learned how to tie me,)) my shoes I 
tied my shoe in Washington , " 
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Id 2': 



Tji^ Ohhr, that's good* I really think it's neat \ V 

'r-yy.: : tAen you know' how to do that for yourself , Because. 
/ " you can get a lot of other things don€i then, • 

\ Elliott: (nods) ; / , . 

■ T: Xto Elliott, holding out. peanuts) and how many did 
-;v ^ you want?'-- ^- ■ • •■ v ' 

Elliott: >■ (holds up -at leasfe one hand) 

Ti ok (leans oveir and gives him some peanuts) and how 

many is thgt? >^ . _^ ..• ~ ; ' \ 

. ^ In this eKaitipla, "When 1 was in. Washington," the off iclal 
vector of activity for the: group iis the peanut ^game* .Elliott , 
however,' has apparently decided that he wants' to relate an 
"aneedote" to the teacher about shoe tyingj no doubt prompted by 
Anita's having just told the teaeher some thing= about ty^ng shoes 
while the teacher was tying her shoe He keeps repeating Vwhan 
I was. in Washington," to which the teacher does not respond* 
She does not, in fact, attend to* Elliott at all ;untll Elliott 

y ; re-enters the activity yeQtor of t]he peanut .game with "Hey! I " * 
\ don't -have any*" It seems that once Elliott secures the 
\ teacher ' s attention,' however, he reverts to his own vector of 
activity about shoe tying*. The jteacher at this point succumbs 
to his entreaty wi'th a relevant commeht on shoe tylngp and" th^n 
^immediately moves the interaction back into the official 
peanut jgame vector with "How many did you want?" 

Referring back to the third ^generaliEation made earlier ; 
about conversatibnal access, we can make another observation 
«aBout this eKamplei Everyone at the table was initially in- 
volved in a focussed activity, but then IJra* B. directed some 
particular commuhicatlon* towards Elliott. When Peter chimed in 
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-with "Npne"^, Mrs> could have chosen to enforce conversational 
. .access in terms 'of designated participants and said something 
like "I*m' asking Elllbtt^ now Peter'S Instoadj however , sfee opts 
for reinforcing Petmr's comment as a contrlbutiQn to the activity 
at hand 'with "None is a good, word". She then, inunedlataly ipoves 
to "officiaily" open the vector of activity to others at thev 
table with "Does anybody else know a good nanie or a different^?" 
Allison quickly offers the responsls"Zero"j whiclj the teacher 
>^accepts with "'Zero*' Is. another word J* 

(4) Jn. My Pocket - Nursery Level. - 
, : Children have been playing a game In which they ask' 

the teacher for a certain number of peanuts and then 
V count them.. T Is sittlng/neKt to^Jara rand is helping . 
. \ ■ her J though phe has just been Interrupt by John. 
■ Peter, ^Allison, and three other, children are also 
sitting, at the table working wit^ 

T# (turns back to Sara) * ' 

Ti (to^Sara) Would you help yourself to five more? 
. Saifai : (Has been ^str etching her arms. She stops, and 

reaches towards the ^eanuts*j / (1# 2".)) ' 
,y T: (to Sara) Hdif dul4 you go a^^out taking five? 
Sara: (starts taking peanuts) 
' Peter I (tO' T) .Can we.^skve the; rest of our peanuts? 
/; V: * (looks oyer at Peter p who is tugging on his 

' 'V'^^ ;:Coilar; ^,,^(1,6"));^./::^^ ■ " ' ■ - 

'\ ' Would you like to save yourSp Peter? ^ 
Peter f (nods) : ((gure. )) _ ^ 

Tr f Surely. Would you go to Mrs* Jones and v 
ask her for a bag? 



Allisons (to T). 



Can I go 



illlaonV Can I' 

TS vCto Pefer) . . 



go and g^t some clay? 

Tell her you need a little sand 

bag.- - ' . . . 



wich 



. T: (node at Allieon) You may. Would you likes to gat. 

' some clay? 

Allison: (walks off camera) ' ; ■ 



■ T; (looks back at Sara) 

• Sara: (to T) thin^ that^s)) ((unclear)) 

Jeter: * (to T) 

T: (to S) 

Pe ter: • (tugs on his shirt pocket) 



VVA LiiinK cnat'S/; ^^uncxear; ; 

I can carry J -em In m5r^^s. 
, That's all?J - . J 



Sara : (nods at T, V 



Peteif: :^ 



Peter I 



-upper p * * , , . 

Ct-o s); 



pDcket~5 
Would you 



put them someplace 



((up here, on; the table),)/ 



up here , in my - shir 1 1 



Sara ; 

i 

Ti 

> Peter: 



How -bout my pocket " 

(puts the pile of peanuts In hej? hands up on theO 
table) V J • / ^ ' 

(to Sara) How inrfrty^^»do "you have, - # - .altogether; now? 
(tugging on shirt pocket) . I've got a pocket ujp^ ■ 
. here in . . . i . . , . , ; ..... . . ... my shirt. 

Sara.: (touching each peanut) ' ^ Onej 

two, three J : fours fives ^ ^ 

^ _^^terj (still tugging) .... . I've got a pocket u^ here- 

Sara: (still touching peanuts) six, seven |; eight, nine, 
— # feter: . ■ In my shirt, lofak. 

' ' T: Csmiles at Sara) - ■ . 

Peceri Look, Mrs. B-ir ' - ' - y. ' 

^ T: (to Sara) ( (Mmni-huh ) ) . (T gats up from beside ' 



/'T^i (^iooks over at Peter) : * 
Peter I Mrs, B-1? = \ " \ ^ " 

^ T: (to Peter) Hmm? ' ^ ' 

^J^y . Peter i Look, : ^ (points at his shirt pocket) ' " 
Peter^ that's fine, you can put them In the 
" pocket of your shlrt.^lf you Want to* But : 

Mrs, Jones Trill be glad to give you a sandwich 
bag if you like-^ ' — ' - - . 

•\^;In this example, "in my pocket"^ tlje /peanut game of example 
^(3) continues but la nc^ in a different phase, such thaf the 
teacher is coordinating multiple tutorial 7?ectora of activity 
with individual children. In this eKampleVshe la mainly involved 
with* S.ira* Peter slots' in- to ask if he can take the rest of the 
peanuts homep ..Ehe teacheri engages Ms request with assent and 
the suggestion that he go get a san'd^d.ch.bagi Allison then slots 
in to ask if she can go get '^ome clay. The teacher engages . 'i 
Allison's request with -assent and j then returns to her jtiitorla^ ^ 
vector with Sara. Pete'Tj in the meantime, has apparently 
decided^that he would rather' put the^peanuts "in my pocket" | 
than go get a bag* As we/ see, he makes multiple repeats and' ' 
reformulations before succeeding in engaging the teac her again..; 
The teacher's response Ah the end shows that she has ^n^^^CT^ 
heard Peter' a requests^ (VPeter, thnt ■ s fine, you can put t^hem 

in the pocket of your shirt if you wanfi\ to.") but sh^ seems to 
haye waited to re--engage: Peter ' s vector of activity until a 
suitable poiut in Sara's vectar of activity ^ad been reached 
for slotting out. ■ v ^ ' - 

(5) I Haven' t Done IhiB One . - ' 

^ A group: of kindergarten children ia sitting , at a 
■ table opposite the teacher. They are doing a sen^r*g ; 



exercise, and they sr.! c^ich asking for tint teacher's 
help or approval as they go along. f- , 
Christina; (holding sewing out) ,Ms. C. , look. (puts sewing 
down on thp table), (looking at her sewing) I 
already did that, and, now I'm doing this. 
, X- • (leans over and chscks C- b work) l^ere are you * 
! going now?/ You're going up. this wny, , 
(runs finger along Christina' a sewing In the i 

^direction she is to rf^) ; . ^ w.-u 

Meredith: (crawling up on t^able) ((V-y Mr^ (0^.^.1 ^-ar)) 

(picks up Meredith's work &nd inspecti it) 
Christina r '*(to T) No, 1 haven't done this one, 
* (holds .up her sewing) / ^ ^ ^ - ^ 
' \ T: (to Meredith) Good^- You finishedl 



Christina I 



Merfedlth^ 



[Ms 
((unci 



. G. I I haven't I 
(unclear)) J 



done 



Ti (to M) . * 



t a « s 9 



this 



. . . .OK, 



one. 



. ' Tj (to Meredithi turning and. poln^ting) In my , 

' drawer on the right hand side, is a pile of- bags, 

' . ^ with people's jnames on them. (claps hands ■ 
^horizontally on U pile'>to indicate a stack) 

. ' T 

Meredith t (to T) . # . . • * • 

^T: (leaning left) ^ Garter? 

Chrlstlnar (to 'T) Ma. O.], 



(to H*) Bring me the whole pile 

In 



((what))t?p^^^^^^j_^ sanction 
li 



Ing C for shouting), 
I haven't done this 
one,^ 



Merediths <to T) - In whatt? . 

Tt (starts Co bite thread on Meredith's sewing* than 

. stops) 



. Meredith: 
Christina ; 



(to tV In what ((drawer))? In what ((drawet-))? 

'. • ■'" Ms*' C* s I haven't dohd 
'this one. * 

(to Meredlthr points of f camera) In the™, in 
the shelf s in the drawer by the sink* * , , , , , , * 



^-^) Christina t (softer voice 
^ than earlier) 



on^ the right' 
Ms/ C? i . 



hand side. 



= T: (to Meredith) ((tha-)) , No. On the left-hand 
" ,, - . side 

Chrlstiiia i; - (looking- oyer to ■ where T 

; is pointing) ^ ^ ^ ... 
Meredltjir '\(stands^ u and starti to waljt away toward the 
,r .- ■ drawer)r . ; . . ■. . 



((The w^,' ch")) 



M&. e.? 



T: (Jlo M) The side cloa 



Christina i 
Meredith r 
Christina: 



the window*. 



est tp 
Ms. C- 

(holda arm out in the * I gotcha' gesture) 
Ma^* C« j 1= haven \t done this one^yat., . 



(T make 8 a hand gesture to someone off-camera) ^ ^ 

^1 (swingsrback around and/gages in Christina's 
- V . general direction) " V- 

(to T) ,^ *And I^ve dme this' one only* 
{gtill; has not ^acknowledge ' ^ ^ . . 

(td T) MSi .C, , I - ve only done' this one, , 
(T swings around* in her seat toward 'the nearby table and holds 
both hands . out with paiifls /down In a^ * keep it down * gesture (2 - 6" ) ) 



^ Christina ; 
Christina : 



(iio ,Meredlth, off camera) In the right- hand side. 



Christina ; 



«|Ms. I haven't 
D T) ' ^( (unclear) ) 



done this one ye 



yanyar (to 

1: (to; Tanya) Don't worry '"about it. 



[ gi ' pust take your time.! 

iTai^a i (to t)L ((unclear^ . Jl 



((un 



Ln respohjia^p Tanya , . 



«^ Christina; 



• s *. • > • • 



((unGlekr)) 



clear)) 
What^? 



'and Ms, €•> I've 



Chris tinrr 



(to T). . ; 

only done this one, ' v / * ' 

(lodklng a'C Tanya Vs sewing) - OK: r* ^ "^bit^rfe^^ng 
fine / You're dping a beaut iful .1o--» job Tanya, * 
(leans acroea table to get the sciasors^ whic^ 
are right befilde Christina) ; ; 1/ 

Ms, 1 haven't -"-, I've just done I'va'^ 



Just done this one; and. not this one 



and^-^ not twfs one. 
(looking at C's, sewing) ;> Yeah j. %ell you 
1 ' go up lierei and thM;jm^^^^ 
■r. Tr (^aps dhrlstlha^s sawltjg with her sclsiors) \ 

' In this fifth ^eK™ tl&s^ one,"^ a ; 

aituatlon sttiiiar to thSt -of ^ eKample arises . 

in a dlf f ererit ciaisroopu HereSthe ohlldren are indivldu&lly 
sewing. The teaeher briefly eng^ages Ch^ 

check her- work^ and then goes oii to engage Meredith In preparing 
for (the next phase of the sewing tftskJ Christina^ in the 
meantlmfej finds abmeth her siwlng^hat she thinks the ^ : 

teacher dlan''t\ ri^ with Peter's change from InltiiLl 

eorieurrence with the teacher/ (in that case not/ wanting to^^^.^^ 
a bag but rathe:^ his pocket to take home hie neanuts) , multiple 
repeats and ret'oTrmulatidns take place before re-engageinent in 
Chrl'stlha' 8 vector of kctlvlt^ is established, - ^ ^ 

($) Hy Turn - Kindergarten, Level|| 

' . Teacher C is ^>taying^ a math game using dice with three 
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, children, ;.jCarter, Jahn, and Robin. Altho'ligh there 
is "another helping teacher in the room who is supem-- 
vising other children, there havfe been , some inter-^ 
/ luptlons'. The^ tiacher ts just fiinishlng sbTne\^emarks \ 
^ t%si child who is not in the game,; Tanya 'fa sftdliu 
' at *the»gatna iable although she is no .longer playing - 
. Johnr (po g^up) J^ose turn? 
Robinr (lands .y^hh the d$ce) 

thifts ga^e back to game table) 
Xto jonn;^ V sv yours- 
rolling dlce>^^Herfe L gor* 

%% ,;(reading dice) . , . Three i 

■ \ " _ ■ ^ ^ M 1^ \ 

anya i ^ (looking of £ camera) . . . 

saur now? \ ^ . , 

Johns ; (picks , up Qhips , then drops ! them)^*(2, 2'') ' 
CArter I Ifyxttirn, ' \. \' ' 1 ^ v- -^^ : ^^ V 

John: (gets; three chips and puts them near hiwjSlf) (2,6") 
i^Cartarr Uy turn-= " i i - ■ - . ^-^ ■ - >^ ; ^ l'- ^ 

(to-^JoHn) YoG forgot onfe thing; Two and three is*.? 

. -.1': \ * ' . . •' \ ' ' ■ * ii:^ ■ ■■ ■ . ; . 

(dphn^now has five chlpe)^r (2,;1''^^^ V 1 

Cfarter: My. turn. , /^.■..i; -, ^^-y^'- ' N 

rohn: (stares at T) ' (2.1") 

Catter r My^ turn. - ' r ^ v-- 

TaWa ^ (g^V^ up and leaves the ^(1,3") ^ ^ 

'Carters My tiarri. * * 

T: X^^eaches' out for chips) (1. 1'^. 

\Tr : (to John> Two*,./ \ , \ ; 
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John": 
Carter ; 
1;. 



Right? 



■ Carter ; (to T) I said '"My turns ' * 
« Go ahead s Cartert 
(to John) And three 5 iu five, 
(nods) , 
(picks up die and rolls) 

(to John) So you've traded four of those in for 
the yellow t^^You- St 
(slaps table aft 

(to John) ^ You have to take them out^ 
(takUng chips) I have ^ 



ju ve ujLau^u iuujL ujl Liiuse ill iur 

5u-sti=ll'-have, , . , /one green* 
:ter reading die)rOh. I have, six! 



Carter; 

: T\ 
Garter : 
John! 



(to John) So you 



get mlKed up, 



(6 



won' t 
six. 

(s taring ^ kc^oss the roomi' it sounds like soineone i 
^ i crying)* — \ . - t 

(to John) Because y^u^jua^ 



Carter I (to T) Look 



Carter : 
John: 



Carter: 
T: 



idnyl I 

^ J 



got. 




John: 

Carter 1 

Carter I 



how manyj 
Johm? 

(puts hand on T ■ s shoulder) . ^ 
(looks back at T) . v ' 

(to John) By not, putting this grefen here you put 
yourself., behind.^ 

(starts tapping T's shoulder rapidly) 

(to John) You may he,ed this, green one later to 

get some more yellows, *Kay? 

(nods) ; \ ' 

(turns to Carter, who is tapping her shoulder) 

(starts 'taking chips and . piittlng them" Jbeside 

himself)) One^ Two--, two. , ^ 



(to Carter) ((Wha-)) What did vou 



(counting and taking chips) 



fthrow? j 
iThrceiJ 



f our j 



I5i 
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Car tar: (stands and. points at the chips) 
Carter i Five^ six* " ° 

Garter : (to T) Tqoi many' to catth. (±.e,| .,-up with me 
(counting accumulated pile) Let m& see how many/^ 




(to Carter) 
(-pointing) 



Let's see how 
One 5 .^two p 



many four's ybu have. 



(to. Cartar)^ How many groups of Tour ' s . .. . ^ 

The '-my turn" example (Example' 6) is similar to the others 
in that the teacher seems to. be intent on malntalnlrig the in^ 
structlonal integrity of ; tutorial vectors of activity that come 
up in the context of the group game, first, x^ith John and later ' 
with Carter, It is a little different in that the game Is more' 
"group" oriented (1.^, there is some fo.cus on a single wlnndr * ' 
"Too: many to catch-'). However , it seems clear that once John 
has rolled "the dice> Carter acts as thoilgh John's claim" on the . 
group's attention, including the teacheir^s Is over. Carter 
repeated "my turn" Is finally reformulated as"! saldj my turn" 
arid responded to by the ^^teacher briefly with "Go aheadj Carter", 
Nevertheless she does not. totally engage in Carter's vector of 
activity until she is ready/to' disengage from' John^s* 

. ' (7) . Batik^ Nursery %evel, ' . ^ ... . . - 

/ Teacher B-rl Is working with Seth Indiyidually on . 
making a batik* Another chlldj^ J^^b^ has been , 
i working w^th the materials and^ls almost finished* = 

T has just been discussing t^th Seth the size of 
. his piece of cloth which they agrei would be "big 
* enough for a car," They are walking from the table 
where, they have been working together on cutting the 
cloth toward the dye vats where Jackie is finishing 
her work. ' . 
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Ti (noddln;|) It would be big enough for a cfer. 
,Sethl (to T): A yeilow car. 0,k*?)v 

(No* audible response from t* (1,6")) \ 
^ Sethi ^(to T) : No, a fcolorful car. \ . . 
-(T^ Stands up and starts walking with Seth over to 
the table where Jackie is using the batik dyes and 
' - wax • ) ■ 



Ti ' All right, 
Sethi 



you want a yellow 



((Now)), if 

car let me tell you something about batiks 5 
' all right?- - 
(T^ bendB, down to inspect: Jackie's design.) 
(-=>) Seth: But Ms. 



^L^) Seth: 

T: 
Seth I 



Bl? (trailing, behind T to table) 
Oh I look at Jackie Is design. Ahht. 
' . ^ ^ ' Mrs^ Bl? 

(starting to pick up J's batik) 
Yes, Seth. ^ ; ' _ , . , 

(to T) 

(to J) ^(Jackie) 5 If yo«'ll|put your fingers / 
if 1 get' it away from the hot pan then I don't 
have to do it any morte then you.,. 




(to J) 



((unclear) ) 
' Me, B-1? 



(^) Sethi' . 

(t and Jackie seem to be maneuvering the batik. (1.2 
Seth: Oh Ms. Bl?\ I want to dip mine in yellow,... 

%% (to J) Thmt's goo^. /((unclear)? 
Sfeth: ^ , . .red andjfbluei I want 

to dip mine in yellow red and blue. 
T: Oh, those are nice colors to dip in, Seth. I' 
think .that'll be nice if you dip it ((unclear)) 
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Scithi And I ^ want (emphatica-liy), to d6 that. I do 

so want to,, 
( (unclear)) has 



• ti< (to Snth) 

\ betweeri each shade 
Sethi ^ Iteah 

Tr (to/s) All right. Each color. 



to 



Seth: (Hums) Hmm 
T: (to S) 



here's your piece 



/ 



inmmm. TnTnnu 
All right. Now^ 
You spread it out oti the paper. ^ . . ^ 

(T hands Sfeth his cloth- He spreada it but on the work 
desk. (2.7")) 

Tl -I (sitting doTim beside him) Now you said^ some-- • 
t thing about having a yellow car* ,^ • 
Setht Yeahj and red and blue* But we have-p. \ 

Ti . . 4 All right ' 

The "Batdkked" example in (7) Illustrates an even mor^i 
subtle differentiation . Here the teacher seems ^to have attended 
to or "tuned in on" j^ " engagemerit.^with Seth to the eKtent thar 
she has processed hi: interest in making ^his hatik a particular/ 
color*") ^ ("a y ellow car OK?*' ' but seems tff have not tuned in 
on Seth's taking back of that answer with another answer . ("No, 
a colorful 'car") / As in other examples the teacher seems to ^ 
have reoriented her attention after . processing the child' s initial 
concern ("Allright, Now if you want to make a yellow car,,")^ 
and it^^ takes Seth several entreaties to^ establlfh his 'change 
from "yellow" to "colorful" (yellow,, ried^ and blue) as part 
of the vector of activity in which the teacher is en'Jaged with 
him* / ' • ^ ./ ■ ■ . . 

Clearly aach of , the exfimples could be ^discussed ,ltn, more 
detatt; and itj-shouid.be noted that many more eKamples could hm 
glven^^but enough has been presented to make the following polntsi 



' 1, Id mki mm^jd the vtrial activity iurroundini a primary 
'ckiirooi teichir^durliii individuilizd instruction 'tiise'itrsaeii . 

' uiiful to think in ten s of how talk engapent -cogiis about i Sincg 

■ ' much of what. goes ,on doES not have i gingle focus for the in- 
, divlduals involved, the notione of getting, the floor and getting 
a turn do not always apply, Often othsi paraiDeterHike 
"convireatlonal acceie" mm to beet daacrlk' the flow of inter- 
■■ action, Convariational acceaij however,; ii "a complex notion 

- that intirfelltei othsr p&raieterii It would iiim that these 
include not only activity .iMtrices and partidpint ilructureSj 
but soiBething like ipeclfic victors of activity as well. .Me 

. ■ -hava seen that a vector of activity py be derived from . an • .. 
iCtivity MtriKj ae was Me. B-l'a concern lOE' the peanut gais ; 
in . the "When I wag .In Waihington" aepent; or froii an individual 
participant'i apda, . The tiachir hai i special iritiractionai 
role which is- reflected in the control ahs ixercisii ovir the 
Victor of activity that aha is anga|ed % and in thi extint 

. , to which students seek to ingap hir in their individual v^^tora 
of activltyt . . ■ . : ' ' ' 

. t It leems 'apparent that nureery and, kindergarten aged 
children ^re indeed sensitiveito whethir or not they hava iicurid . , 
thi engagaiient of proposed interlocutors in their vectori of ' 
activity J and that, they are persisteut lii:^ replaying |n|ager 
. lolicltations when no uptake is made, Jepeats and reformulations 

. are discourse resources that, 'children use ei^teneively in these -< 
riplayingB*' Be can propose*, in factj that' the puiber of times 

, an engaget eolicitation Is replayed provldee lomi indSK of the ^ 
aiount of effort i child k willing to miki to in|ip the inter- 
locutor, whish is parhaps iome index of the' degree of conuni- 
cativt Intent* Repeats and riforiiiulations have been found to 
opirate Ii ingagei|replaya at all five grade ^^^^^ 
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firstp second J and third grade levelSj this seems to occufiiore 

■ frequeritly when shdents are tryln| to engage other students ' , ' 
than^whfn trying to sngap the teacher. ' ' - ; 

3. The notioni of talk engagiiiient and vector; of activity ire > = ^ 
not tied to the eK&mples'^resetited nor to. only those' situaHona' 
in which repeats and reforinulatife Opcur. Rather, it seems 
likely that these notions may be used to inhance-the 'anriysls 
of other exaniprss of sbclal interaction* 
' ' ^ For examples these nDtlons can be applied to the analysis . 

■ Df iervici-like events diecussed earlier , in the following way; . 

In what we- might 'think of'ae the'vservice-likeTGvent pre-situation" 
'ih followiiig is typical: ?thi teacher is engap with one or a; . 
jHidl ■group of children in, some focused activity* The teacher-'S 
, involvimsnt with this activity constitutes his ot,hir main ■ 
invdlveniinti Iftatever loes^gn In the' group interaction th^^t , . \ 

■ contributas.tp the "oigQiiign8Ss"^of jhat activity can be thought . 

, of ae part of that "vBcfor of "actlvity^ ' Vectors ot activity ^ 
.|£be independent ol: particular individuals, When a child froin^ 
outside' tMt activity eoilcits tte attention of the teacher for 
. help,, thi child'i/requirmt.demWs that t^^ 
involved in.a lecondary- Vector of activity, Iiterme of having ; 
the teacher's atteittion, 'the qhild la ftyini to "get in"* In' _ ■ 
terms of vactori of activity the .child is not usually trying / : . 



to ''pt,|n to, the tiachir's victor of activity but rather to . 
draf out^the teacher's invohement into his/her* own vector of : 



,ac! 



It may be wojth nottog that this situationj shared^y both 
the service-like event and the examples given in this aub'^sicfiQnj ■ 
seems ^ to be different from most studies of children' e accsss 
rituals that its reportsl ii|(^te literaturs. lor.eximpit, in , 
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Corsarb^s (1979) work with preschDol children the. main concern 
was with the initiating child joining the activity of another. 
Here thu age level or; the grade level of the children observed 
may be, a major factor. Though not conclusively documentedp one 
croaa-^sectlonal difference that we think we have found Ih the 
servlce^like event data is the follpwingi when nursery echooX 
children 'solicit the teacher's in vol vem^t away from an aGtivlty 
in which ahf. is engaged with another child, thfe teacher will . 
sometimes handle the 'situation by drawing the soliciting child 
into the teacher activity. (Ti "That's very interesting 
Johnny, but right now Scott has something he very much wants to 
tell ^ about,") In a. eimilar vein, I pointed out in the 
discussion of example (3) When I was* in Wtfshxngtoni the way in 
which the teacher opted to accept as appropriate Peter's answer 
to a question addressed to. Elliott. It seems that in the "upper" 
graded such Infractions are less tolerated and a .soliciting . - 
child is lesa of ten asked to join in but is expected rather to 
wait. / \ - ^ 
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NOTES 



?'Some of the anaiysls In this ^subsection was presented at the 1979 
Ainerican Anthropological Association meetings and revised for i^ub-- 
mission as a^ pajer to the Journal Dlsc.our^^ Processes * I am 
gyateful to Courtney Cazden, Louise Cherry Wilkinson ^ Frank 
Humphrey j Hugh Mehan^ and Sylma Scribner for comments helpful to 
revision, i ... 

2 \ ^ - - - ^ ■ ^ ' 

For^^ nice^ discuesion of many of the things involved in being , a 

"competent student" see Mehan 1979b, ' 

3 - ^ . ' ■ ^ 

The notion of "vector of activity" is a spin--6ff' of my reading of^ 

a paper by Grace Shugar .(1978) in which she discusses the notion 
of children's individual courses of action. I- am grateful to 
Erving Goffman for pointing out its posrible relevance to this 
Study.- . ' ^ v 



^D* More On Modalltyi Dual Processing, Slotting, Modality 
' Splitting I Modality Focue/ and Inferenclng; And A tlote 
On Ritual "" , ^ - 

In this BUbiection I would like to briefly tie together 
Boine of the threads of analysis that have been presented so 
far^ We started out talking about the basic modality (for 
'^either social or task. participation) as being that, of ^ a whole 
person in* face to face Interaction, At a later point X 
' introduced the notion of "vector of activity" as a ll^nB of 
action being pursued or engaged In by one or more persona * 
' Thus 5 for some kind , of ideal nibdei of participatliDn we\might 
say that at any point In time each person uses the basic 
holistic modality to Involve him/herself corapletely in %\ 
single vector of activity > 

Such a model is, of cbursej more fantasy than reality 
; for both students and teacher s\, Xn a busy classroom wiJth 
many activities going, on, the teacher is rarely (if e'O'er) ' 
free to involve hlm/herself "completely" in one activity, 
* Though he/she will ordinarily have onie "main" vector' or 
activity^ the responsibility that the teacher has for what 
goes oh generally means that he/she must constantly be \ 
attuned to happenings outside the ''main" activity, TheV 
teacher'* s participation thus requires dual . (or multiple) \ 
processing. ^ v 

Furtherj g'^ven the fact that the teacher's attention 




iind^jivolvemfint is probauly the* most valued "commodity" 
for the conduct of any classroom activity i he/she must be con- 
cerned with how that attention is parcelled out among the 
student' participants (see CaEden 1974) • 

Most teachers probably try to do a lot of this . 
"structurally!' ^ by organlElng reading^ groups^ math groups, 
etc.p such that. each group is acheduled to get an equal 
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amoftnt of teaclver time (but" see McDermott and Gospodinoff for 
syst«inatic problems).' With individual tasks, the teachmrs often 
ask studeiits (who have hot theinselves solicited tutorial monitor- 
ing through service-like everfts) to-, "bring their wqrk'\ pver. to 
where the teacher is "posted". . ' 

This' ideal system might work very smDothly "if only studeC ts 
could work f^dpendently ^ 

Oddly enough, however, It seems to me that often the very 
children that a teacher may designate as "unable to work 
iT^dependently^' are ones who sometimes display great powers o£ 
concentration and involvement In individual tasks. The problera 
seems to be that "working independently"' In a classroom with ; \ 
several other children does not necessarily mean' great absdrption' 
in independent tasks. This' Is because a tfecessary feature of 
"working ifldependentlV' in. the' 'claesroom is/' (again 0 dual 
processing of the ^ individual task and what^vigr else is going ^ ^ 
on in "the classroom. ^ ^ . , - \ ^ ' s ^ 

There are ^at least -two reasons for thisi :piie is ' that tft^ 
teacher -watrts and needs to-have access to eyery child's; \ 
attention, with minimum effort, more or., less whenever the . . . . 
^ teacher demands it.- Thus, although children may be fexpected/ 
to work independently and be "on task" and "Involved with their ■ 
work", they are also expected -to pick ap on the teacher 's' 
request for focussed attention at- any time'. Of course teachers . 
are, awarfi that for ,chiidren\to. become sufficiently involved' , 
in their work to-be really oh task they must tune out aj'lqt of ^ 
what is perceptually available to them; children must learn'^- V; , 
the modalities through which they are to channel' their V ', ■ 
participntion and the relative "communicative loading" (spe • 
section II I-B eariier) of . the entire repertoire of modalitieg ■ ■ 
that are ihvqlved in classroom commun|jCation, » • • ■ ■ 
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, " Thus In order to get children's attentioh teacherr- develop 
ipecial cenmunlGatlve devlceslthat Intrude upon .those — . 
modalities the children have learned to work in. The most 
sCralghtfor^ard technique is for the teacher to suddenly' speak in 
mueh louder %?olce, wjually with a discourse marker and terms of 
addreas ("Allright hoys andgirlsi 0*K, now class.) But many* 
teachers also develop idiosyncratic devices like- turning - 
off the lights, shouting out "henUs upj" shouting out " eyes 
up"; shouting out "FreeEs", etc. . (see Cahir 1978, Shulta 5^ Florio 
and Erickson 1980)*' "An' instance of the former more straight-- 
f onward technique is shown in the following exaiapler 
(1) , "Ihterruptlogs Lesson''. Third Grade* - -January, Late 
Moyning * ' . ^ ^ ^^^^--^ 

(Children, are scattered about the room doiiig individual 
or small group activities such as readings playing a ^ 
dice game J spelli^igj mathematics* Teacher has just 
finiahed a tfltorlal session with one "child) ^ 
T (full voice): Alright, would everybody begin to ■ 
' , clean up J and meet me on the rug* 

^ \ (2;r) > / / . ^ / ^ 

T . - I Everybody cleAn up and meet me on the - 

• rug* . - 

((Chnp start getting up and putting bookSj boKeSj etc, 
^way and gather on rugf a few minutes pass the whole 
class assembles*') ^ , 

t / ^ . ^ Alright I folks, we have a real problem, 
, ' ^ (taps left hand with book in right hand 

.on the word "real") 
T " s • It's January^the, twentieth, and we stiri 

\^ Have ^t (taps book on the words "still" 

" and "I'm")- (l.r)" 



Katie 

T (to Katie 
and group 



What 



Katie 
'Robin 
T r 



Robin 



T 

■ ' 'il 



Robin 

Charlie 



v 



When 1 m working with . someonr, and .y by 
interrupt me. 

Now that-s not fair. to that person, 
(facing group) Now %^ftat (taps book 
Lightly on "fair" anf on "abDUt")' can 
we do abouL that? (2*4") ^ 
(rais^es hand) . ? 

(raises hand) " i-* 

^ Alright j Katie, - What lean you do?/ ^ 

, /Go to ano /thei 
person ^ - ; . ' ^ ^ 

i^raises hand) ' ■ 

Alright. \^at^s another thing, Robin?^- ^ 
'Well WB could make a 'chart^ and" umm^j 
- - ( (it wfiuld) ) have everybody ^ s name 
on it J and .we could make little slips , 
that say wTio*s working with you. And 
t-hens 1-j i-^5 after that yeraon leaves 
.they t§ke their name, off and if some- 
body j wants to come up to you 5 they put 
their name and they come- 
Weill can't you just see when somebody -a 
with me? 
>firan-huh. 

(raises hand| which he lowers and raises 
lagain over the next few sentfinces) ' 
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(gives 
Robin 



Others 
T 

V Robin , 



t Do you have to look at a chart heh? - / 
small laygh.) ' ' : 

I Yeah, biit usually after someone's finish 
ed peoplo run up and then , they ( (or some 
^hlng, .1 .^nnb,)) . 
I Alright . . \ ' ■ \ > 

l\ Would it help, Robin, then"' if I had| 
- \fter I ' 

: worked with one person alone 5 if t had 
a few mlnutea before I worked with some- 
body else? ^ 
Yes. ^ 



Charlie 



I try to do that* ^ 

Well then yip^you should change them. 
Cl.l") So whens (1*^") you take the name 
out J 

willing J ; 11- jusc 



tell you right npWs to go through 
making a cha|*rt. That's juatp too 
organised for me* 

^ow I try to let you know ^hen I *m 
through, with spmebodya so you can see* 
(2.3") I win make- sure after = each 
person that I say^ "OK, anybody need 

■ " " i . ' ' ' 

help .before I go on?" What^ elsej 
Charlie? / , ' ^ 

■Uli well what if iOmebody needs (like), 

"i i i ■■ . ■ ^ - ' K ' : 

what if some--, i- if something * ^ that , 

I I / ' ' . 

thati y'knowp somebody else won? t know? ' 

And. I. /tl^O") * ^ 
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• X. • 

' Ann " U 

Cindy % . " : 

Charlie / r 

Charlie ' 

T (shakirro 'head^ 

Charlie ^ ^ * 



Then, what could you do? 
WaiL ' * 

.Wait. " ' ^ ■ , ' 

Wait? ■ 
mat it it's^tl^. Ust thihg, (y'knnw) 
/It's' Friday -rv^ it'.* the last thing. ^ 



Charlie 
Charlie 
T 




Others 
Laura 

: 

Laura 
T 

(Katie)^ 



Oh 1 5^ Charlie, 



?^ou always 

.Well I TiiBa ^ ; . 
catastrophic. so-=, situation 
would vary rarej.y happen 



present a 



That , 
^ II: It's the. 



' last i:hins on Friday, and you have nothing 

else t^ do, I mil le^iyo^^' ^interrupt me, 

InterrupA^-' 
K ^ . ^ ■ ' ' . , J ". .. 

(elaps. hnrids several tinifes: Goo^.^^ 

'Gause^I don'^ believe it .wlll^hajipan 

^ all year . ^ _ . ' ' 

(pointing at Charlie) But Charlie, wha^ 
cotfld youJ do, i£ you can't, get something', ^ 
and no ^e can help you^/except the, what 
would yqu do? - \ . * 

i "Wait" (several voices more 'or ^legs 
simultaneously*) : ' . . ' 
And do something else. 
Wellj not just wait,., 
at Laura) , 



but what ? (looks 



to something elifa/while you're 
[Eight. 

OK. 

Play a gama then. 



waitirig^ 
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Chris 

, (Katie), 
Charlie 

T 

% ■ ' ■ 

. Charlie 
T 

T- 

Chris 
Charlie 



Reaid. 



Read , 



But then I but thenp s-^^ (well 



[what if we)'T 
im, Charlie j 



T 

™Gharf4e- 
T- 

Charlie 
T 

' Chris . 



I do^'t want you to just present me. 



(holds harifl out at Charlie) 



[all these I 
Well I'm not. 
d| situations that are far-fetched, ^ I ^ 
want- . ' ' ' 

some practical solutions*, 

ml n 

((I kriow))5 1 but then whens ' but nnn i ^you 're 
(0*9") when you're playing a game, some-- 
ones y-3 you get firiiihed (and then) some-- 
jone^^lse^ comei' someone 4lses ^ . ^ 



ALright I said 
™ -co!^es-((-along)) 



I will let you 



know when I 
^Oh,: OK*:^ 



..am finished J so you can, pop up and ask 



me J OK?, 



(nods) ((•Kay.)) 

Alright. tJhh, Ohris? • . . 

Yeah? ' . " 

,(1.3") ' ■ ■ ' ■ 

You must just stop and remembfir. You 
come up to me just-^, and you 5 don't stop 
and look. Think* Peter,:, you need to work 
on that too* 

(1*4") - 



y 
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T 
X 
T 



Charlie 
T . 
Charlie 



T > 

Charlie 

(softly) 

T : " 



(Peter) 
T ^ 



Just like a bull in a china cldset. 
Heh heh, (chuckle*) ' 
It can wait. (1,9") (And)" can we woi'k* 
on that, tomorrow? Y'know, you had a 
good work perl6d today* But there*" was-|' 
I mean this is-, 'l just hate to keep 
naggingi - I feel likei- the biggest 



crab I 
Nag J 



apple to come 



the pike. 



down 

but ' yous / iritlerrupt tne^ ' . ^ 

(t taps her glasses on^ book on'Vint-j" and 
"rupt.'O ' V . / - ■ 

(1.0") (End of "Intterruptione" topic) 

NowJwhat'' do yoiy want fa 'do after lunch 




r 



Nag 



about 'fraQ" play? It^'js cold. 
(Greg, and then Charl4e,^r raise hands^ 
briefly.) ' 

Alright. If you^stayjin he^:e% I think 
we'll learn how .to ^ take a ^ longer than 
f^'^ee play, and learn jhow to play 
"Charades". ■ 4/ ^ ■ . ; 

(Several chn. murmur approval. Charlie 
slaps knee in disapproval. )\^ 
sph I know how to play. 
I^i)ve that game. 

AlrtgH^s wjll some people do and some 
don't. ^But if you want to go outj, we 
will. (1.1") / ' 
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Many Chn, 



.Charlie 

Charlie 
Several 
T 

Charlie 



^^Peter"^^^ 



T 

Katie 
T 



So think, - (1.4") Alright^ should we vote? 
Yeah* ' ' ' , ^ ' . 
OK* . ' / ' " ■ " 

(2*0") ^ ; ^ 

(Now) who wants to^ go out? . 
(Katie and Charlie raiie handas thin . v 
Katie lowers hers* Greg^and Leonidls 
raise -hands i then^ aee they are in the 
minority^ aiid lower their hahda. Finally 
Charlie ldw6pa his hand, ; Several^hn* / - 
laugh* Elapsed time from "out" to ' \ ' 
latjghsr (3*1") ) ' / . / 

(T starts t^ count h^ii^^ hut sees; them 
going down), * . 

Charlie^ * stand upp ■ (n^Sding^ if ybu .want 
to go out 5 you keep/your handlup* ^ Stand up 

[ [((I dQ.)Oj 

for what you want, - 
■(unclear) ^ \^ , ' 

(( , )) . V 
Who want^ to stay in, J then? ' ' 

l^what £or?|j ^ 

(Many chn. (at least 10) raise hands.) 

(to Charlie) Huh? , . '• . \ ' \ 

(Chn* iti- majority laugh*) , * 

1% think we win* > 

(Several chn, laugh.) ^ 

surv.eying^room. 

tWtee * people want to go lout */ 

So we stay. Do you., ,how many of you would / 
like to play charadei? ' , ; 



^oeveraj, 
jllright^ 

Lonly J 



- ' (it apppars that the same Individuals ■ ; / " : 

i ■ ; ' ' . ■ ' •■ ■ » i - ■ ■ ■ ' ■ \ ■ - 

■ W /who talsed their hands to stay inside . 

■^r• _ '■ . ^ ff ^_ < ■ ■-. . ■■ s 

/. ,. I' also wa^nt to play Ghaifades, > E 

: The second reason that dual procGSslng is a necessary 

feature bl: "working Independently In the: classroom" wtfalso ' 
illustrated: In ^^the Gxample jiist given; *This second reason ^ 
has ^tp^ do .with seEvice^-llke, event or 
solicit ln| monitoring behavior^ from the teacher Frequentiys ^ 
when a child is wotWing independently ton a task^ the nature - ^ v 
of the task is such that the 'child may need help midway 
, through (e^B* haff'to spell a word) or need to have his/her work 
checked over for mistakes (especially with math assignments)* 
If a child is working independently' exa when theaa needs ' * 

^arlseM^?ill be/ independent of - what others are doings including 
the^ teacher;* Needdng the teacher doe%n',t guarantee that the 
^ teacher will be responsive to a child 's-requast at iust that ^ 

^ . ^ - : - ' ^ 

jnoment, . however. The teacher will ;:^>rdinarily want to be ^ 
responsive tp such a request whenever It comeSj but s/he will . 
also w^t to pros er^/e the integrity vector of activity 

- in which ;s/he Is Inyolved'when the child's request comes . / ^ 
, In fact^^ one ' generalization- that; seems to hold for bur ' 

-data is the following i Once a teacher has , actually engaged 
herself in a particular vector of activity she will aim to 
•preserve the integ^lty^ of that v^cpr of activity and seems 
to ''feel obliged" to stay withln/that vector, of activity until 
It is reaplved or un^rTome degree of ritual closure has b'een 
achieved;wlth respe{,^t to her Interruption^ of It '^or her departure ^ 

■ froin Itr .'."U I ' 

, "This means that the teacher may have to choose between ^ : ^ , 
competing demands for his/her. attention (ordinarily the teacher's^ 
"curreiit" Involvement ""Is with one or a small proup..pf other, children). 



J We may generate some more girieralizations or "rules" by 
askiiig two basic questions i *^The first is^ "What are ^dme reasons 
ifor a teacher's attending immGdlately to a, child who* Ib not ' 
'currently' in the teacher's vector of activity?" The answer 
tO: this question seems to depend not only (or even primarily) 
on whether the child solicits the teacher's attention iut also 
(or more) on tdiy attention seems needed. This may be an 
"emergency'V (an injury^ or spilt plaint) 1^^^^ the first 

greeting of : Ae. day^ a display of misinformatlbn (e.g. "Detergent 
is not the torax'') s > perceiv^d-^to-be ("Ifay' I v 

get the, gerblls set?") / a ''ret^rn■^ (fo^ ' \ 

checking, or direction in the next phase of activity) , or a ^ 
dlgplay that a child is in danger of not staying ''in"^. The 
last reason is shown In eKample (2): ^ 

(2) Baking Session. Nursery. January; Mid Mdrnlng , ^ 

Cseverai ^Children are at a taSle with the teac who is " 
letting various ones of them stir and ''have a .taste". 
- Several chiWren have been ^l^muilug to b^nexts but not 
Brian who is farthest away from the teacher and seems , 



to be starting to "act s 



") 



Brian (to H) 



Brian 



5rian 



AleKa 
T 



Let * s let David have his:: turn nowy and ^7^^ 
then somebody else can do it. 
It^s snack . time. " 
No I it's riot snack tlmej it's ((crackers)) 
time. ' 
(pretends to spoon flour out of a bowl.) 
No, it'sj it's flour tima. \ • 
(to^T) Then can Ijdo it?) 

* ■ ... LBrianjJ do you want to 

help cpoki in a minute? 
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leg 



■ The- second basic question is Wiat are\some reasons for a 
teacher' s not immediately attending . to .ii child ^ilio is actively 
soliciting attention? . The answers to this .question include / 
the posiibillties that, the teacher didn't hear or notice the .. 
solicitation^ and that the* teacher may anticipate that* the. 
cMld's reason for wanting attention either doesn't really ^ 
require (or jde^erye) attention as In (3) r !: 
(3) Dictionary Lesson. Third' Grade, v January . , ' ^ 

(T is working/with three "children on dictionaries.,: ^ 
: 'fourth. childj Robin. has approached the table and hovered 
arpund for several minutes, lingering near the teacher , 
who has not attended to. her) v " 

; Alright^ let's see if 





you can. look up the world* 


■ ' , . . f ■ ■= ■ 


. - Robin . t . 


((Excuse me)) Mrs. IxkxkV^ 





T 
T 



(1.8^^) : I 

(looking up at Robin) What a^e you 



.Robin 



forgetting? 
Umm J _ \ . 
(1.2") 



T 

Robin 
Robin 
T ■ • 
Eobin 



Is 



T (to 



group) 



this an emergency?" - 
((unclear)) . j 
Kind of >] ■ ■ ^ / _ ^ ; v; 
Well let' e hear it* . ^ v 

Umm where is the "Understanding Questions" 
answers?- / ' ' 

^That s not an emergency ^ (shaking heaci vigorously) 
(Robin, turns and starts walking off*) 
You"can find something else to - dov^ 
Alrlghti I want you to look up. think - .. 
where would the ^ the word 'numb' begins 
with what ■ ^ . 



r-r that to adUress tha child's prdblem will take too much time' 
Vaway from th^ current teacher activity i.- The major factor in 
\nQt'-ltmnediately attending to a child -g active golicitation seems 

- to he tha i^e^rae ^of jeopardy to the tear.her - primary Ve ctor of 
activity. vThis depend on the anticipated nature' of t 
aoliciting child's request (especially^ hbyr long it la like 
to take) -and the nature or phase 6V the teacher-rinv<^^ved vector ' 
of activity (this iatter feature was also noted by Shultz 
(197.7) in his analysis of a tlc-tac^toe game and in various 
recent analyses by Ericksoii^^ 

- At thia point it may be useful to focus riot on the "rules" 
for participating in the classrroms but rather on how the partl-- 
cipants cope" with tha communicative .demahds. of the, situationv * ■ 
•We have seen that some kind of dual pro.cessing;ls required of 
both atudents and teachers* - 

still we can ask if there seems to be any particular 
■communicative skills thit teachers call' upon to maKiml^. - i 
within fairly brief segments of time, the number of. children 
and acliivities with whom and with which they are. involved* 

One such communicative skill seems to be what I have . 

called "slotting". I have already sneaked this term into my 

. ' ■ ■ . _ - ■ ' . ' ' ' ' ' '' '■ , " ■ * . " ^ " 

previous discussion of how teachers hsLndle service-like 

events, .They "slot=out" bf their main activity to attend to. ^: 

children who need outside help. As 1 have suggested earlier 

(sectionv III-B) 5 this slottlng--out is usually coordinated 

with verbally "dom-^time" in the teacher's main Involvement, 

What I would now . like to point out is that" this is something 

that teacher^ do - with rGspect to the "host" or maln=inyolvement 

activity whether or not there is a child waiting at the 

teacher -s elbow for attention* This is what happeni in (4) i 

. ■ ' ■ ■ . ■ 158 ■ ^ 



(4) "Whtie gi he'g doing that". . Nursery tevel >> ^ 

(T has been working with- one child on a water 



expprimGht. She has just sent th 
some water) . 

T:=^ (turning around in her chair |V 
jWhile-^dhe^s doing th^ts ] 



T^to Anita); Anita? , Can 1 help you get, somQ glue? 
This also happens in eKaraple .(5) to follow. 



t^child to getn \ 
talking to self) 



Here we can begin to 



ants ' ill a way thafr'^ 
cher actually doing.; * 



sia mbre clearly the impact of the iristryctlonal approach on U 
patterns of interaction. :It seems that , IniStructionally ^ theafe\ 
t eacHers^ are committed to workitig, with stud 
always involves, a minimum amount of the tea 

part of the activity (see especially, Batlkkecl of IIX^^ ^^M^ 
allows the 'child moKimal participation in , accomplishing tasks, 
which is highly desirable. Ihis feature," However, c^ ■ 
interactional, lage ^r ; "down-times*' , that ar# akin to *'transacftional. 
pauses" , (see Adelman 1976, Merrltt ig76a) for the teach^^^ , - 
Because her invQlvement in individual chlljiren's yectqrs of . 
' activity is, so impprtant, the teacher usuaUy^ uses these; down 
times to ' slot out to another vadto^of act|lvlty whll^ ^ ■ 

for the "current child" to get to the next phase of his/her . .... 
activity '(fo^ which; s/he needs the teacher'^ Involvement) . 

'This is a posltlva feature in that it "allows the teacher 
to be multiply involved over some stretch' of time. But if the 



engagement in the 



longer (especially 



{Teacher ' s "primary 



econdary v^r^'rpr of activity tu^ out to take 

than the time needed 



if it's a^. lot longer) 
for the "current child" .to complete "the Independent phase -of 
his/her fask^ this 



feature can mean thattthe child (ren) in the 
vector of aetlvlty j her ^'official" 
in^^olvemQnt - turns put to be the one(s) . to he "waiting" , Wp 
see a hint of this in (5) i ^ - v I 
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(5) Make a Arrow , Nutgery > October ,^ Early Mo 




(Teacher Al is alttlng at actable with fc 
Al^a and Ka thy .are each working alone Oi 
drawings. T in tilklng dictation from En^ily about 
what E has. drawn on a paper, Susan is Vatching T 

and; Emily.) ; 
EmlHyi ah-5 and .tfiat's th-is my^ dress. 

T: (writing) And I ' m-i ^ sittings on , the i branchy 
> '(AleKa looks over at T for;i few seconds.) 
Ts And that*g my dreL^ss . ' , 
(T finishes writing. (2.0")) V 




T: Wow. ; 

(pointing) 



I^at /a story, 
Make a^ make 



a arrow 



my parents want me , . 
(pointing with mdrlier . at paper) 



becau^se Wey 
((unclearjl) ' 
Do you^ wiint 



make the arrow? 
Emily I O.K. 



AleKai 



(gives Emily the marker pen and as Emily leaps 
down to draw, - - . 

-lea ; % back -in her chair and - scans the table J T 
looks aF Alexa 5 who is staring wl^ a biankiex= 
pression across the table* (3.4")) 
Alexa, it looks to me -like you Ire writing sbme 
of the words that you #ee there, writing yqiir 
name over ((it)). 



(On the woTrfd 'like' , Alexa's gaze shifts back to 
, the paper and she begins drawing again wlt^i^-the 
marker pen*) 

- Alexa i- (-(I had)) to write ii\y name because I cbvei 
Ohhi s I see what you 



ed it. 



Susan:\(to T, , about Emily) 



Tmean, 
I Look at 



her arrow' 
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^-i (looks at Emily and paper) .That's ter rlf l ap Would 
/ . you like to put this in a matte, so It's ideally . 
V" ; / Special looking?' Put some colored papier*,. 

Sometimes^ of courses the basic set-up for the teacher's 
involvement: is. not ;that; of one "primary" vector of activity 
(as with a* 'Mictation tutorial" or a groupt') and other 

secondary ones. The distribution of the teacher's inyoivement 
may 3,; rather, /be set up" as more of a "round" - in:which there is 
one basic activity that several children are indlvi^nally working 
on 5 which has many segments which may be "punctuated" with/ 
brief tennher^engagGmmits, This, was essentially the case with; 
the"peanut game" in our nursery data (see earlier examples) . In 
set-^ups like this, the teacher .may sometlmeB/sp 

something about the , in and ^ outhess of her inVolyerrient ^ (with the ^ 
child's individuml carrying out of his/her activity) * For ex- ^ :\ 
tWjr^MW^^u , Jj^~ Sis tributes peanuts slip says to^Snrison, ' 'You 



cfiiint these vfhllp;! do something dlse, and/ then I '11 be back to 
^yoTpTT^ ^^^tniiT^f^ ■ ■ ■ r~^You ccmnt~ 

those while I^co^ie back* ((to you)),"^ ^ ^ / " / 

I y So*far we have been talking" about slotting as completely 
"leavlrig'H^ if only for a short^tm 

Ailgage in another* But, as I haya suggested earlier j bne vector 
of activity requires one modality for engagement or Involvement 
and we haye been talking about' the whole person modality. 

However, this is not the only option for meeting the dual . . 
prdeessing requirements of a busy classrobm. In response to 
the multlple--f ocl. of .activities" in the classroom, the teacher of te 
seems to develop a skill for "splitting^ the communication . , 



channels and thereby multiplying the number of moda3,itlGS with 
which he/she can participate communleatlVGly'. As discussed In 
another sect ..n, there is, first and moat obviously the split 
between verbal and non-verbal modalities, but frequently the ' 
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verbal modality 1b again split by. ^distinctions in tone of yqibe 
or ifhythm (as cadence). Thisse inultlpLe modalities eerye^to > 
designate patticlpatioi^ by the- teacher with multiple sets of 
classroom ^irticipants (and their attendant activities). In . 
the following eKamplG MrB. C. Is helping Sam with a task .that * 
involves .matching, colors and . letters; ^ She has her- back to the 
wall and f acTlng tlfe door (as well as Sam) whan a late 
student ^omes in, Ifes. "slots-but" 1^^ 

Carter jChere i have tried to indicate cadence with # under the. 
rhythmlcaliy'stressed items of the "split" sentence)* 
(6) "Hi Carter" , Kinder garteri; ^ ^ , 

^ Tt I'/hat color is next to G? r ' ^ N 

Satril v^ite, ' ; . . 

, " ' Ti No, that's G. Jhe letter G is white. But what 

. J- ' ^ -'^ ^.v - ;T"':^'^ " " ' . . - ; - . ir ^ 

^ \ is the 'color Hi ^ Cartar / /next, to it? 



" . . if (higher pitch) T f 
" (looks 'at Carter) 



r The^ possibility splitting the verbai modallty^JIn^Hi^ way . 
seems to depend on two things i (1) maintenance of the verbal ^ ^ 
rhythm of the primary vecto^r of activity (with Sam) ; this pre- 
ierve^ the Integrity of the vector of activity; and ^(2) some non-^ 
/verbal signal that serves 'to direct attention: toward some portion 
of thfeVvfrbal modality as belonging to a second -v^ectpr of, ^ 
activity (to avoid confusing participants in the primary ycctor) . ' 

- At first this analysis may seem quite cpmplex and addressed ^ - 
possibly, "to a^uhique example* But a moment's reflection about 
eviryday interactional situations in which' we are involved in , 
more than one vector^ of activity (as at a dinner table) serves 
to remind us of how non unique is the splitting of the verbal 
modAl4ty^^lri this manner. Nor is this a phenomenon of = mid- 
twentieth century life. Quite by chance isHortly after I had 
identified this phenomenon in our classroom difta, I ca.iife across 



the foliowing passage in. an 187/i novel by Wilkle Collins. The 
passage is especialiy interesting because It doesn't simply 
describe the diilog betHeteri three people, in which the dialog Is ^ 
cleariy related to two ;di£ferent vectors o« activity. ^Collins, 
also uses puhctuation;;Cparenthese8) ;to make it clear what pieces , 
of: the^ dialog belong tO;,whlch vectof , and then goes on to describe 
theUnterruptiive quali^t; 'that is. experienced i^en onff of three 
participants is not fully attentive to ^jhich vector of activity. 
Is the primary one ^nd wl^ich Abactor of .activity i& th^ sub-- - . . 
ordinate ons^. The three, partlcipatns are Mr. Phippeiv^ (host) , kiss 
Sturch (the *hlppen chiiaran^s. governess)^ and Do^or- Cbenney : 
(vicar and guest): - , - . . . : >■ 

: ' "Tr^ertonl*l Wclaiined Mr. Phipp^ 
. Vtea^cifp, with the grat^^ gingpr , in the bottoni^of it, . 
' ■ to be- filled by^ Miss Sturch, "TrevertonI ,(No more .tea ^ ^ 
^^^^diaFMi ss^^Itu^^ 



name , 



(Fill up with wate^v: if you please,) Tell me^, 
^my dear doctor; (manyT^inany tiilnks; no sug^r^^L Luiji^ 
acid 'on the- stomach), is this Miss Treverton^ trtiom you 
have beeh marrying (many thanks a no milk, either)' 

one of the Cornish J^ever tons? r \ \ ; * 

-.;;'^To be sure she isJ" rejoined the: vicar, ;"H^^^ 
fatliar Captain Treverton, ,is the head of the family. / 
Not that there's mubH family to sp^ak of now. The ' ^ 
Captain, and Rosamond ^ and that whimsical old brute 
of, an^uncle of hers Andrew Trevertons are the last 
left now of the old stock> a tfich family, and a fine 
family, in former times -^good friends to Church and 
State, you knbw, and all that=" , 

^ "Do you approve, Sir, of Amelia having a second, 
helptog o^fi bread, and marmalade?" asked MisB E^urch, . ;^ 



appealiiig to to^tox Chenneryp 'with the most pet feet 
uriaoniclou o£ Interrupting him. Having no spare 

ftoom In her mind for^ putting things^awa/ in until the : 
apprbprlate time caine fbr bringing the^ out; Miss Sturbh 
always asked quaotiona and made remarks the moment they 
occurred to l^r^ without_walting for the beginning ^ 
middle, or er.d o£ any conversations that might be pro- 
ceeding in her presence. She invariably looked -the part 
of 'a lletener to perfection, but shei never acted^t^ 
except in the case of talk that was aimed-^'^oint^blank 



at her own ears, ^ 
!As discussed in earll^E4s;ffct±ons, however^ the major modality 
split Is^betoeeff^efKl^and non-verbal* In certairi teacher 
dominated vectors of activity , such as reading, there seems to 
be an almost official spilt In* the.^ teacher s Involvement. The 



verbal modality is reaerved^f or the primary vector of activity 

r ■ ^ . ^ . ^-^^^ r ■ - - ■ ^ - -. 

(reading) while the non-'Verhal roodality Is largely available^ 



for secondary vectors of activity. Including servlce-rike events, 
In the case of reading as the "host'V event pr^rimary vector of 
actlvit'yV it^^o^ildy^se^^ by ^ 

drcoupls of factors: (1) the verbal modality must be available 



^ foi* oral reading (2^ reading 
^yisual atteritiori on the text. 



involves the chlldriBn's focuseed 
so that , ideally I if th^* teacher . 
ia^gesturing.with her hands tip other children qr non-verbally 
angled Irt. a serviceplike event Ce?g* checking a math as^iigri= 

this should be minimally* disruptive to the reading vecto^^. 



^ent/) i 

I / In the following example 
j a^reading vector using the 



we see the ^eacher^slot^out' of 



p we 
Ual 



modality ("Hunh--unh, Hunh-^unh")* 



^Thls s eems t o'^havf been neces sary "to^ensur e^s wlf t and Immedia t e 



" ^action, Howi 



ever, it is also clearly confusing to the child^^ 



is reading ("I thought you war #^ talking to ine")s 



' ■ = ' = ■ ■ ■ ^' ■ . ■ . ■ ■ ■ • . Sl/i ^ ■ ■ 

.-r ^ " = =x • ^ - - ■ " ^ \- ".'^ . •^ ^V", 

/ -■ . , ^ . {T Is 'readings with two childrM,.; Billy v and Kafcie):. ^ - . , 

Billy: but .they did ;,nofi/usQ this fint thread, j ■ - \ / ; 

^ ^ -'\(Petdr an^ heard in^;t He y'. .^.^ y ] ■ 

. . ^ ^-T^ - (looks up scans. .room ^0^ -"' "^ ■ ■ ' 

■ S ^ (toward C and ii i^^^^ . ' ' ; 

^. ; ahakai hea:d * ho*.*) f ^ ' ■ "V - / v 

. : •' Billys '' CconcAnuihg: .til read); ^ /I^ ■ ( 

V' Ti (toward B J G. and L)' : t Hunh-unh ' ' , 

" - (Group on rug stares at T, who shakes her head 'no' 



' ^ - several -^Inics- in. to exa^gger ; ' ^ V 

- . Billyi '<lobks UD at T with .quiazical expressibn) ^.'^ , , 

Billy ; ' (turns and;; follows >^'s^ ease^ back to^^ ^ .\ - • 

•Charlie and Lindsay. ; . . . ' 



. Billy; V(turriA-ng back tdward T) ; "X thought jou were r\ 

(CharllQ and then Peter staBd up and walk over bes-ide-" - 
^ t' as Billy speaks.) ' ^ , , '. . 

■ " pfeter r (to T) No multiplication ((board)) » . 

' . , v, T: (shdiihg Wend 'no') . Nope, not rnow J ■ 
i . Peter: (to T, probaTjly) " ' [^•my^don't we ^ ■ 

; play in . the hall? ■ ' \ 

f.i ■ (T, whc. Kaa been lockini down at table, draws 
• back in her c'nair and turns and faces Peteri) 

\^ .. ■ No, 'because^ I' a J rhady gc3t two people out there 

V. Charlie (to T) " I ((unclear)) J : . 

. \ ( Tii.; (shaking head 'no' ) No, .not in -Mr." F-, . (adding , 

a note of inctedulonsness) You're o^nna be noisy 
; .:.>,-i-n someoiie else's ciass?„, • , , , ^ 



Ti (to C and P) There will be. another time when you 
can play It, 
f ' (T Bcratchei above upper lip.) 

Get back to something else that's quieter, 
(Whllf T la still turned t^ard P and C, Billy beglris 
^ \ reading. (0.8"» ' * 

^; ; Blllyv "They kept It for:," (reading) 

(P and C walk off camera into the classroom, ) . 
Ti (snans back into reading posture, facing center 
of table , and looking down at /%he^ boolt. ) 
Billy: "Themselves, and then they went, p:n, pretending 
' . to work until, fax into thei night/" 
^T: Good. ; 
Another result of the teacher* s slot-out using the verbal 
modality is thau it stops the reading vector. This is an 
. "itnpalrment" to the InLegrlty of the reading vector. On the 
other hand, though, the teacher does not "open up" the "Hunh-^ ' 
unh" vector ,ftQ the readlng^ participants and Billyhs query ^) 
("What did he do?"y Is ^not attended to\ What Billy then opts 
to do « wait until the taacber is f inished-with her other 
; vector and then^begin reading again as^^though nothing had ^ 
Happened^ ;^ seems to hffve been Uthe right thing to do". 

This whole area of analysis is bbviously very complicated J 
One thing seems clear, thought As' the teacher develops more / 
- complicated communicative sklllSj the children have to develop 
iPore^compllcatTsd communicative skills also tha children hava to 
deyeT^op counterparts. In other words, by developing "alottlng"^ 
and ' oiodall^y splitting skills teachers are, in • some sense "carry- 
ing the weight" of distributing their attant^Von. This is, of 
, , course,, helpful - Especially to the children who at a "outside" 

the teachers main Involvement, At the same tfSI,' thoiigl-/, it 
,^ puts mor6 of a burden on children who, aj^ invol^^ with ^the 



teacher^focusaed activity... Tliey have to constantly and more 

cloF'ely monitoi- when the teacher iB talking to them and whea 

not, when Che teacher expects thGm tQ^ be listening and/or to 

make ' response and when not* I don't claini.to have 'figured 

out the consequences of all- this (or how much it is subject t^ 

change), but it seems iTTiportant, flnd closely related to some more 

2 ' ' 

instructional aspects of teaching/ • 

I am 'thinking here of the more general Issue Of focus of 
attention. This iSj of courses a crucial issue for teaching 
and learning and one that has been studicsd' Extensively by 

..psychologists (see especially the work of Bruner ^and that of the 
Russian psychologist Vy^otsky),. I do not presume to enter ^ , 
into this psycliological dialdg, hut would merely like to ppint 
to the way in v^hich there is ah interface be^Cween what w^e might 
think of as focuB in terms of task curriculum and what we might 
think of as focus in terms of 'social interactional ^enactment ttf 
a '"teaching and learning; sequence'' * An Effective implementation 
of a task curriculum item's it ^eemsj fequares sometimes that 
teachers as well as t've Itudents make adjr ..tn.dnts ix\ their 

..orientation to *lwhat is going on" in the currunt interaction. 
If the teacher merely assuiiios that the students are focussing", 

__on a certain aspect of the curricalumg when in -fact" they are not ^ 
this results in the negative effect that Henry has called "anti- 
cognition" (1968), Very clearly ^ what is involved is inference. 
Inferencing ' seems to be based on what is presumed to be the focal 
aspect -of new infoi™tion or. new moves in the interne lion* An 
example of how teacher/and students sometimes do not share the' 

^ame understandinc of what constitutes tjie focal aspect of a 
new move occurs itr the followingi ^ ' j 

A 



(7) "Mow about s pinach?^ , "j Nursery Lev el . 
■ ^|f(Nursery school teacher R^l is sitting " i-'ith a group of \^ 
"^children oh the flaor after an, enactment; of "Little Red 
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''Riding Hoodt" She has asked the children to gather around 
for a ^celebration-- the wolf's demise, and to think 
^ about what they will celebrate with — that is, what kinds 
' / of things "are" in the basket*" 

V " T: • Fruit, that's a good Idea. What kinds of. fruit ! 
= • shall we have In our ^basket? ' • 

Anita^ Apples., ' % - ^> 

- g ■ ^.i ---^ - • ■ ^ 

Allison: Bananas* - : ' 

Ti Bananas* 0*K, \ 

Elliott: ^'Oranges* ' ^ 

Tr 0*K.' ' , 

David : Peach^^* ^ ^ ^ 

Tr PeacheSj that-g a 'go^^one* ^ . 

^ Eve: Grapes, - %n . 

AUisoni ' (tapping ' basket, which is in the center of 
' ^ the groui . That^s all. . 
""■^ Ti How aHout .'spinach?, . ^ * : 

„^ Allisoni 0*K. \ \ - \ . 

; Elliott: . How about=-uh-'-l*ll ; -it some^f lowers for you 

^ (getting up) * / - ■ ^\ . ^ 

T I How about carmt s f 
«^ Allison: ^Yeah^ . ' . T * ^ . ' 

Anita: - lUl get carWts now, ^ (getting up) ! 
* Ti 'Are they fruits? 
= , ' Allison: I No* (shrugging shoulders) J ^ " 

; T: iNot a^fruit? , . M ^ 



• * *• 



Elliott: (standings holding out hand with Imaginary bunch ' 
of flowers) " . " / . ^ 

.= ^ - - ^' " ' ^ ^ w ^; \ • ' 

Betsyi No. (intonational gldss: of^ &:q^fse not| sc^what?) 
T: All right J : carrots* . :; ^ : ^ - 




Elliott I Mrs. Jones, here re your flowers (holdiiig out hand). 
Here 'ro your flowers* 
Ti Qh| thank you, Hov; nice of you. (with hand 
.."taking" Elliott's bunch of flowers) 
Evei And somG broccoli? , - 

T: Broacolij that'd bcv good, wouldn't it? 
In this; example, it secnm that when the teacher' asked "How about 
spinach?"', the children interpreted this not as a "test question" 
gbout vjhether or not spihnch is a fruit but ocather ■ as an ^'opening 
up" of what: can '^o in thQ celebration bayket . Tills opening up 
■se^nis to include expansion In a number of diredtlons r different 
vegetables^ btlier items than either fjryit or vegetables' (1. e, 
Klllott's flowers), that ^ "require" getting up and "getting" them* 
(and riot J 1' :;t sa;^iiis tbem) J and getting up tb get tlie vegetables 
'(I'll get carrots now"). This teacher may well have decided' a> 
■ Jihat her Initroductioh of the 'move "How about ''spinach?" "didn't, ' 
work; the way^ she tho^ht *it* vyyld" and scr toy have thought of ' 
this .sequence/'is "riotA ^jcatl^ sudcessful!" My own, view 

is th&Lt it displays, very cftidial teaching skillsj; Tsfhen the ^ 
teacher's query didn't' get the'^nrefiponse she' might have CKpected^ 
- (NOj BpinaGh Is riot a ^friilt) j the teacher didn-t end 'the sequence 
wifh tha inisapprcbension that the*= children thought spinach was 
a fruit. Rathci:, she'actively pursued their'line of thirikfr^, 
and, in this case, made no effort to revert to her m^ri l^nitlal 
1 f o^us • 

// " The issues involved in this .^re too Tnany to bring dnto'-^align- 
fluent here, but three things can be nientioned. One is-^that this ' 
kind of happening scem^ ^o embody in ah liifo^al (iyidirect) * f 
. InstructloTial c:jjitext soiiie ^f what Garden (1973b) dii^scuseed for 

'^lightly more fdrmal (direct) Instructional.^ context to-her 
' pape^ a>out "Peek«^Boo as on instructional ^modeli': „ / 
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Secondl-^ ^^fehers do sseein to develop these formats for 
directing and receiving atte.uelon along the lines of modalitv 
splitting. For example, , fth- nursery teachers especially, seemed 
to be involved in directing students' attentton to the verbal 
(and the mofe "completely" (i.e. decontextualized) verbal, form, 
as In eKamples (8) and (9) btch of which occurred during a 
session in which the teacher was t^rorking with one child, Sara, 
on an experiment with. water poaringi ' 

<S) ^-1 dldn^t talk"- Nurgerv T.pwI , January. Mid -MornTjTp^ 

(to S) Do they both have the aame amount of water 
\ ^ or does the glass have one and the vase have 
'another? 

Sara'i (ponders tha question with elbows on table and 

Y \ . ^^^^ Inshands, but then points to the glass J (6,5") 
S^a: (to T) They both have the same amount, 

Tr .(quoting) ^They both have the same amount of water'. 
. I-m very interested in your answer. Can you tell 
me how you figured that out? 
Sara^ tnodg* (1,6").) ^ \ 

Tl (to S) Tell me what you .thought. (Ovar the last 
I ^ few Seconds some hysterical laughter has been 

. coming out pf the children at ^ the nearby tabV/ 

' / playing with clay.) \^ ^ • . * 

. 4^^d!. Heh, heh heh heh. Ah! ":heh heh hRh|heh. 

, , 'L' (gets Up and walks over to the nearby table. .(4,2") ■ 
' . 1- (to group) I'm goings to stop you ((unclear)) 
AH right? ' , , 

t: (returns to' Sara's table and. sits down. (6.5").) 

Tl Sara, I'm sorry we were intarrupted. by. th«! nlay 

. ■ . people just ^len, ^nd I couldn't real^> hear. ' 

•| ^ ,v and I was very interested/because- 

^ Saras (to T) j didn't /talki • 

. ■ ' , 170 



— ^ (nodding) I know. But - 1 want havn you talk 

— to me about It^ becauss 1 very - • _ ' 

inlr^reoted in hov7 you flg .rRd It out, 
I know because it's " " ((o 
there to therej bGcausBs of-^, this thing is 
bigger than tiil?3 thlng,^ - ; 

(9) "I want to color ha w^\:c5i- bluB". Nursery Levels Jan? :y. 



San 
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(Sara has just bi^ought to the table a set of food colorin-i; 
vials) 

T: \n\at color would you like to color th ^ watc^r?^ 
S* (poinU^^ to one Vial) 

T* ^lat^s the naiiie of t:liat color? ' 
Si Blue, ^ ^ 

I All right. Can you say "I want to c^olor'^ the 
^ water blue"? ^ ' / ^ 

. Si ^ I-want-to-'Golor-^the^ water-blue (aaid witli 

' '^recitation-^ iutonatlon) - . _ 

^ All/rioht, ^ ■ ' » ■ ^ v \—{ 

^ Thlirdly, although teachers f 2cm to want to have children, 
know the "why*^ of what they are doing ay much as possibles 
there are also ,ti.ineii wBeti teachers do not want to be drawn 
■ into an explanation ror e^om^^bliig that tht^ c)i.Lli jnay not have 
enough inforin^^uion Xand/ch'/^^^-^^ in t^ie ttacher esti^iwition, 
the nhlld may not need to have) to process the eKplanation, In. 
Tnaiiy.cf the.^e sitnatinns t;he teacher's role seetnfe to be more 
ekplicitly that of "guide^S whereby the child's focus of latt^ition 
and^acUivity is expli . itly guided or" directed* ^hese.directi^Sj 
it seemsj are also often dictnted in t/;v'rms 0^ modality. Thus, 
wnile the teachers S<o3peci ^'Uy * it seems in our data, Vha nurserv 
tieachers) often ancouraga development of ;the v^rU^T -i-^i^ 
they also sotrfetii^i^ direct student^ A(f;Lcntion av ^ : It (in 
our datRj ' this yeems to bp most .^r^?ynlnni: at |he klndergnrten 



levels Twlth totH teachers p ttiouMh ^ teachers were In 

any lay sense very different in "style")'. Thus wa noted a number 
of teacher' admonishments such as the following (all t'roiu thfi 
klndergarnen data) : . . 

Ms. D, "Don't talk about it, just do it". 
Ms. C. "Don' t discuss' it;. Just do it". 
Ma. D. -'Wait, Jenny. You're^tlll listening. 
Put your head down.'-' 
.Ms. D. '-'Put your handa in your lap and think" 
Ms. C. "Stop talking and think. Your mind can't be' 

thinking while you% mouttt-J^idolng all that t^lklr.g" 
Ms. D. "You know, some ot you keep frisking whaddaya ^ 
. ' whaddays do (deliberately mock whlney voice) . 

P,ut your, Jiead down and stop afiklng questions?" - ; 
• As a final note, let us >-4^n to thinking abovlr, how the issues 
Involved in modaldty may intereu ,. th ritual considerations : 
' ' Ret'irning now to :the isjrua of competing demands for the ■ « 
teanher*s awention, we can note thp^ the teacher, has essentially 
three options for attendliie tu i NKccndary vector of activity- \^ . 
(1) She can include the, currei t; y '^fi^clpants in her departure - \ 
( (to Seth) "Oh look at Jackie's design")', (2) She can partially \ 
slot out and use a split modality Involvement (e.g. with many 
reading jroups:yerbal modality for reading, non-ver^Al for 
secondary vectors)} (3) she tatr "totally" lot out. ^s 
latter, option means that, the teacher has temporarnyJMt the 
"prliPary" vector, (However, this does rot necessw.,ly- mean , 
that the' primary vector will stop; in fact, raany ttiauhers seem 
to be "going for" a rending' group situation in which the group 

wlil^ksmp reading (the vect:ur will kcap goivx^) wl^«thar or not 

' ■' ■ ' ■ , , - ■ ' ■ ■ ■ " ■ ■ . / 

she Is involved). ^ j - • 

WJien tltfc te Either leaves the primary vector she may d'J |lt; 
''as though siie was never gona" (e^f,. . the "Hi Carter'^ or. 



"Hunh^unh" examples) or sho may do it with a formar otpppkng of . 

the priTtiary vector ('*A11 right. Excuse mc just a ininute") , . r 

she may ieave with no formaa stopping but re-enter with a formal ^ 

"types" repiresGnt some ritual rfcknowledg-Bnicnt of the impairnieht 
to the primary vector. They a^s, in fact:, ritual brack^tg tliat 
mark accessibility (not altooethar unlike ,'^lli'^ and "Bye bye"; 
here recall Seth*s "Bye, Jackie" in the Batikked example) / We 
might, chen, it to refine our analysis of leaving and re--enter-- ^ 
ing vectnr:^ with some furthGr dlntinction in "slotting" so that 
we might speak of *'slot-out," "alQt-^in"^ "bracket-^out" (Excuse me) 
and "broijkat^in" (O.K. Sorry).. / 

What v/e are dealing with here are iBHum of "ritual^ closure" . . 
or "ritual boundedness" /of particlpanir interchanges. It is my 
hunch iitiat thi?^' is anej aspect nf "teacher style" that 'children 
must atlune ['lemsdlves to in ordnr to operate "successfully" in 
tarms of managini^ rinual equilibrium between him/hGrself and' 
the teacher (thi^i' notiou emends to^ dealings, with odier studenta 
as well, of course) • A given tMcher toy "stylistically" orient 
to a norm of .imilntalning greater or lesser degree of ripuai bnunded 
to the variduG pieces of interacticn in the classroom. 

Some beginnings and ends- are, of course 5 less ame; able to 

such stylistic variatiou. It is not inconsuiquantiaij Jor 

instance, thai: Ms/ C's* unusual slot out to L^ay "Hi Carter" seems . 

to be in response to Carter's first coming into class. These 

/■''.' .. ^ - ■ 

\vicQBB r:ituals that bound^off the entire day seem i:o be pretty^ ^ 

^'obligatory". In anof-her rlassroani fnars&ry) iMcher, B-1 also / 

:it^avos JiAr pr:t;iiary vectf:t J o similarly greet a studdnt for the 

■ , ■ . ■ y . . . " , • . ■ . . , 

first time that o ;y. iiut uhe usea the ^'leaving" option f '^i n-- 
eluding the current participants^ heii departu?-^ from th^a \ - 
primary, jjQ^tori 



(10) . "Catherine -s lust arrived". Nursery^ 
Ti (to S) What Is that? 
(1.6") ; ^ y 

„ „ SethL_Jtp„T) Ut^s^ (2*0") ||goa coIotn 

T_i Clooking across room) / Heh hah* J (chuckle) 
Seth^ Food color. 
^ T^' (slightly louder, with sing-song lilt) Cathe rine 

just arrived. Sha's been to. see the dpctor this. 
■ morning. ■ 

(Seth and T look across the room. (o.9'*)) 
Tj How are you nowj 'Catherine? . ' 

(T is engaged in a gestural conversation ivdth^ soineone 
across the rooTn — perhaps C's mother,)" 
Jli (to someDne off^tamera) All right 
^ Seth: ^.(stirring colored waters sings 0 puh-^duh-duh-duh 
d ''-duh* 



XL 
Sethi 

Oethi 

Scth: 

Seth: 



((unclear)) 



Juice is all right 



/ 



/ 



Nothing ( 



I*m stlrrini: 




((All /tight, fine)) 



tfijrtha ; 



(to Ti while stirring) 
((like crackers)), 
"(to T) l*m storing. y - 

(T starts to stand up.) 
ito T) I *in stirring, ^ ^ 

(1 walks off-qattira. Seth stirs water. (3»5"). 
riarcastin intonation ,) EKCu:se me* 
CMartha, w^^o has been sit ing on the end 'of the 
table watt. :ng T aud Sara for the last five 
tninutes j» alldes down into the T*^ leat afe Seth ^ 
stirs and inuTnbl^s. (5*3**)), 

(to Seth) I'la the ^^chers rlrght? Y'have 

to get It cleans Sfeth. 

(Seth wal,ke awiiyv Catherine wa^ks .u)> by Sath' ^ 
fcea t* Caroline swings arcund the tabl^e* a Harold 



m 



^ X Caroline 

X Martha (seated) 

X Harold 



Uaroldj ^("toward Martlm) mmt are you dninc? ( (Doing)) 

( Cunclear) P 




Are you 



Marthas (looking up at H) yje're-, we're^^ 
Harold: (to M) - ' ^ 

doing playdough? 
Martha: (to H) No,' i , Seth, we are^, we are doing, 

(T has renpproached the' table, she leans over, Martha 

it 

and takes tlie food coloi; box from Martha 0 
. Tt (to M) 0:pK. , Did you want to put a little nio^e 
blue doloring ^In it," Carolliie ^ Is that, wliat you 



Catherine' 



Catherine I 
Harold; 
Catheriue: 
T; 

.Carolinei 



(to T) 



liave in mind?» (C seems to nod*) 
Jlthat? ^ 
jjill rightj 



.Can I do 



(to Caroline) /All rightj You put a 

little more in, then. I'm rolng to put the colorih 
((baelc)). ^ 

(to/T) Can ^I do thrit^ what you^re doing?^ 



o T) Can I do it , after ((her))? ^ (C or M) 



(to T) Can I do j after? 
(to group) j^I would likej to have 

r « . 

(. rybody have a turn if we can. I 
u*' T) lUn ((a)) put a little mot :^ in 
(to Caroline) All rlghis You want a put a ilttl< 
: more In that on^1 (The measiirina cup) All 
right, ; \ ■ ' _ ^ : 

(Curoline dbeB so.) ' 



))'. •( (unclear)) • 
, T! Watch It.for a minuta.. ' , , 

^ . • ■ tugs at Martha '3 ba^k to ..^t her to stand ' 

, .'"P to look Inside the, cup.) ' * ' ■ . 

■ T, ,Martha,^ ,,atch that, ^for a Mnute so you can sae 
; what happans, ^ ^ 

_ • ;(T walks away from izhe.^able, apparently 'to return ^ 
; . the food color. (2,9")) 

Catharine^ (^o Caroline) Why don't you stir it up? 

' ; ''The chlltlren Btflre at the cup.) - ■ ■ 

Catertha)). what!s ha.ppening^ 
^ Catherine- , (toward Caroline) It's turning blue. END EXAOTLE ' 

Perhaps should . pause here to explicate somewhat my use of 
the tar,n ;ritua.;'.. Tha term -ritual- can Be and- Is often used to 
refer to a set of beha^p.e or wayrof.dplng things that are ■ 
routine, that are essencially forms or' formats that are expected 
.to be the way of accomplishing ' something in a •■culturally- 
defined setting by members ofl-that -cultu. " (fp^ ,,,, . 
,term apF^xed to the classroonV setting sea Coraaro 1979 Griffin 
.and Mehan 1979). This aspect of the term-ritual- probably 
Inhere^- to some extent in all uses of the term. ■ ■ 
_ Newthelass. following the ..work of Goffman (1936, 1963 1971) 

us.;t:he term "ritual" less as a noun and ..ore a^ an. adjective. ' 
xhua l;have. Included the 'concepts of ritual equilibrium (see 
. I^' arid III 3. . especially) and ritual closure in my analyse.^- 
Briefly (and here the reader is encouraged .o seek out Goff.an's 
«.ore complete discussions), this v , of the term derives, from the 
noun, use in. that thery Is so«e large Simplex of^sbaviors alladed • 
tQ. whieh in any given dyad of social interaction .v^ expected ' 
or. not .expected ,^ depending o^ the relative status and so on of 
^the.tvp cointarectants. Thus, it-is not so much tL case that ' ■ 
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^ particular set of behaviors is^slwayg expected to sccompllsh 
a goal (that set coTnprisd.ng £ ritual) , but^ rather that there is 
a range of behaviors which can be assigned a ritual Interpretation 
- an dnterpretation of "proper" expectedness or appropriatensss 
according to a r|inge of internctional variables (relaLive status , . ' 
nature of the seUtingV etc.)' 

Jn ferreting out the typsF oi: interactional variables that 
bear on the ritual quality of somfi face to face action, Goffman 
(1956) distinguichtid tv;o basic types ^ those having to do with'' 
deference and those having to do^with demeanor. Deference in- 
volves dlFnlays of respect for the "other" ^ while demeanor 
dlsplays respect for the "self". The subtlety of this distinction 
is sometiTTies lost because often a single act may be" seen to ha.e 
both, inotivating forces driving it (as one grooms his/her hair before - 
coming tc school, tartly out of deference to the setting and 
others thercj and yartly out of proper demeanor or^Belf^steeTn) * 
Most of the recent discussions in^ socio Unguis tics concerning 
negative and positive politeness (Brovm and Levinson ^ Gumper^ and Tannen 
Lako/f 1979) can be related fairly directly to. cencerns with 
dlfjplfjys of defer once,. Thl^ is also the major sense in which I 
have invoked the term rltusl (as in ritual equilibrium between 
two interactants j ritual closure of a vector of activity). How- 
ever^ the following short sequence from the classroom data 
Illustrates a v.^ay inN^hich the demeanor componGnt comes into 



( 11 ) / Kindergarte n . 

/' ~ ~ 

(Three girls are at? a table. Maryann and Joyce have 

^ " I ' I ' ' * 

been arguing mnd the discussion has just escalated) 

Maryann^ 1 hate you, Joyce., M 

- ^ ^ i- ^ - ^ J / 

..Joyce: You're fr^shs, MsCi^anns, and t resh means bad- 

■ • 1 . / . , ^ 

Linda* , Now you're both fwesh* . , 
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Ah, Primary classroom Interaction is indetsd a microcosm 
of so much else that goes on in human life. And it!s ^11 very 
complicated. 



X 



X 



X: 



NOTES 



^1 artt indebtacl to Erving Goffman for suggesting thai: I consider 
the ^isBUG of dua/. prDceg.«ing in the devclcpmcnt of my aniilyspo. ; 
11^ Is in' no way ncnauntable, of doursc, for tha way in vhich I 
have followGd up on his sugnestiori. . - . 

^^It samB clear, further, thai this kind of behavioral^ adaptation 
to comparing demands for attontion may vary consldcrahly cross;- 
cy] Ciirallyl^ discussing this recontly wltK Livla Fclanyi ^ 
C^ersonal inoiunlcation) X was told that this kind of inodaiity 
splitting does not seem^to be typical iri^ tj)e Netherlands . ^^he - 
Remarked, by way^ of exaraple, that mothers do not pull jup their > 
children's pants while talking to other adults^ ^thcy .are , 
eithar talking to tht^ adult or pullina/up a cliild',s -pants. ^ * 

cultural "training in focusing nttontioir 
my have important implications for educational proorams with 
culturally hetarogeneouo t'iacher-scudent 'populatloiis , 
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"IV* eomparlng With Wiole Group Situationsi Vectors of Activity, 
, Allocation of Resources, and "Turn-Taking" Sanctions* 
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In this section will draw upon soine iridependent work by 
Humphrey on the nature of verbal participation i'n whole group 
settings CHumphrey 1979 i Griff in . and Humphrey 1978). This work 
was apcompllshcd separately from the^ service-'lilca event study, 
but was done concurrently, and is^ based qn'the same -'original". ■ 
data banls (see section II) using lessons from the kindergarten 
and third grade levels .. . ^ . 1 

Humphrey's major ■ effbrt (1979) in studying whole group' 
situations was directed largely at verbai turn-taking 
(briefly, negative sanctions of verbar turns- thia will be 
■ developed later). This was^an Ideal locus of observation for ' 
'studying whole group lessons^ in which there is of £ icially a ' 
single vector of activity (in whlclf all partlcigants are expect-- 
*ed to engage their attention)^ However, as we have taken pains 
to point out earlier in thls^ report, .the^notloris of turn-^taking 
and getting the floor do not readily^ apply to peribds;, of ^ ' 
IndlviduaHzed instructlDn in which there are multiple vectors 
of activity (and no unified focus of attention). In the in- 
dividualized instructlori friins situation j the notion of turn,' ■ 
- when it means anything at all, ^means somithing .quite deferent 
from what it means in whole group lessons where there is a ^ 
single focua^pf attention for ' the. group, and individuals "take- 
verbal turns" at being a part of " that ^ focus/ In general, the 
notion of turn seems to ^mian a segment of time^(or other . - . 
measure^of duration) during, which there is official (positive 
sanction) ^ granting of temp&A ry territorial rights t o -some 
resource, . " ' \ ■ ^ 

In this more general :^ense the notion' of turn is applicable 
to ind^iduallzed instruction, and, in fact, is sbmetimes 
verbally ,reCerred to as such, as. in (1) i 
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[1] Paanut M , Kyriirvlevil 

" "" '~ - - - I ' : ^ I 



1 " 



tiw Setli; Ms till I A tteeii, 

■ Ti . Hel tell this tlif he wnts thirteen. ; 
■ Setii!, Give me tMitian,^' 



You're 



M Us tiie, Seth; . 
. Yoo can |o back to the cliy table MH, ■, . 
f I till you put ail your shelli on the paper, plepe,' 



and thin tab 



Sethi 



your ehelh to the wastibisket! 
% ' ' 'I want-., 



. ^ Sethi I want .((two)) lint thlrtem, ., 
"tym" 4 !i I know you rat fhirteenj §eth, but you have 
■■ ' ■, ■ Wyouttolhls til. W.c.aii§o;tacklo. 



the clay tatk 



Set|i: 



noH after .you put your ihills 

But ! want- 1- I'm 

I 



sky,' 



■ .„■. ■ still. ,(3.l") W.still|iii|ry, (1,3") I'l BtiU 

, (to, other f) T'i, .(lotto voice) iy i^n't m go sini up for m 

; • ^ , - .^iiittor'ioiiitlp^ 
, ^ ;^ M m m tislcally^ tolin| m, is a iiRsrel ' 
. Mtion that appliia to tte allceatloii of xmkm-, Uiyhiw 
■ tow, ii: I chf ill issue 4n aduqational aettlngBj as Bari: and ' 
. ' DreabeMUnj hive pointed oiitr \ '■. ^ - ^ - 
' ■ ■ ' : "n lOlaiirqoi instmtiDn'^cpnsiete' in .pod part 
; of tlla tlloeatipft Df mmtm_ to itydant .Iiarnini, 
. but to undirsEand tta alloeative prooeei m iitfto Im . ." 
. iit claierooiiii are likij how tkf wqA> and iat ' ^ 
^ iltuations Effeoting tha alkation of tesQurEie arlei _ 
■ ' imlitiiJ' ■ - r \ ' , 
' a!i fkiiid of index of m- twuble In tha ' ' 



iUoc" riBoras, fchavi 



:thf ■ :ci of Mbir att 



4' 



IH9 



iini 



mf Qthir ira teniiUe mmtm ii fellj ai in (2) t 
(il 'MergaTten (note ''ha riforilition In'tho Mn^ 
^ (I hsi jilBt lottin'yp froi tar chair in riiponsa^ to a lot 
^ of noiei in the loft arii, rtioh ehe epproaches) 
• ; l! IVjiy, bOjdy freeil. 

Ti If yoy™r((iclear]).ChristiM 

niOj plaaee, ^ , . 
(Siveril iniietinet voioeB.) \ 
f I iit iri you |Qnna do if you ^^m |q up in the . 
' loft? ^ ' ■ ■ ' ■ ■ ■ , 
A Child; (to 1) ((look at you)). . ' ' , 
, ^ ■ ' , I: ||ht/ Ihera are four.peopla io i^^ |piii| up ' 
;V . thara, Can you |q up there now! • \ ■ 

, ■ k ChlU: (to I) tee's one m three f qui five,. 
AChili; (to!) ,te'sonly Wupthire,;'' .\ - 



.4';: 

johni 



k ther , an four 
No; 5 lb, J ; ' 
piopleiQ. asfed i&-to |0 lipi 
lobby, you can eoiniup. ^ 



' : Glirietdnai tat! f 



':,m (to T)/-Can 

. ' I; (to(([jhi))) tee m 

^ |l Mt,'John| 

' fr (to ((Chrj)),teeari four people who 
jikediiie to' go up, ' ■ ■ 

I (to I) 'fouiU-coi up! , 

|; (to B) lit, I'l telkl nijoil rlstina, • 

!■ (to Christina) Can you |o up there wheii there 
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T: (to Christina) j Would you like to go up, eometline today? 
A CMlds ' I Uhif oh:. 

Christinai Ysi. ^ ^ 

, ^ ^ Ti 0,K*. ' Why 'don* t you ask me later , and we'll 

dlBCUsa Iti O.K.? ' ^ • 

, Before proceeding to our discuL sloii of sanctions In whole . 
^ group .sess±0na^ let ^ us review for Individual work session's some 
. of the probiem situations that arise in allocating the resourc^^ 
of teacher attention. * - 

As we have seen, a recurrent problem with periodp of In- 
divlduilized instruction is that there are frequently times when 
a child's want for the teacher -s attention and that child's 
engagement of the teacher *s attention do not neatly coincide. A 
' nuraery school teacher may stand at the ready whjle a child 
struggles with his imagination^ trying to^ conjure up a story j 
to dictate to^ her* On the other hand, a first grader may ^nd 
^^'his effort to write a Christmas party invitatlnh stymletr^or 
^ fifteen minutes before a teacher finishes ieadlng a -reading 
groups and* provide/ him with -the spelling of the word "invited." 
Teachers, . of course/ try to minlmiEe the problem of non-avai-l— 
ability' during Invplvement with small group instructional ^ 
^ vectors of activity (such as reading). One way they try to do 
this is by first checking what other students are doing arid 
*by letting those other students Uhow of their impendln'g non- 
availability (they are ^ in a sense, "braoketing-out" (see* sub- 
* section IV-D), as in (3) i 
(3)y Tfilrd Grade . " } . 



J. 



(T has caUled four students over to a table to participate 
in a lesson on how to use the dictionary ..effectively . T 
then turns and addresses the rest of the group.) ; 



' Ts All' right now, I'm getting ready to work with the 
rgir^Qpt~-Rdb before 
' _.. ^ 1 start? 



(CRobin))i ((unclear)) • . 

A34 right but I can't-, won't check that now, 
(2U"j 

tV (to class) All right now see if you cau work on 

' your ownt and unless it's an emergency let me 

finish with them, , ^ 

Despite the Ueacher'^,. efforts to anticipate student needs (Robin, 

do yon neefi ine?) J however , it inevitably happens 'that students 

encounter problems or realize that they needed thi teacher s 

assistance only after the teacher has declared herself to be 

inaccessible. ^ * ' * 

Now for a student^ in such predicOTent thera^are various 

options .ayailable I attempting t'q oyercome the problem or make.. 

a decision on one's own, turning' to another student for. advice 

Of a solution, or switching over to an ^ajiternate /activity which' 

can be tackle^ independently. H6wevei% from the stfudent ' s ^polnt 

/of -view most of these options have their dieadvan^ageai he 

may believe (eometlmas corrGCtly) that he ig iildapable of dealing 

with the problem 6^ issue on his own- he may feel (frequently 

. " ' \ ^ ' , ' . * / ■ ' ■ 

^again with good reason) that a fellaw student's judgmimt .or . " . 

knowledge base is roughly ^^on a. par with , his own; and switching 

to an alternate activity" may have been rul^d put until after 

the chiy masters the very project which currently confounds him,- 

Thus a student: who is unsure about his multiplication table, or . 

can't remember <J?here the teacher keeps th^ colored pencils, 

has dii i uLilty lurniii^; u record-player on, may decide that 

approach^'^'' t^^ already involved teacher and requesting such 

InformEtioii or feedback is xhe necessary way (as well^as the 

most direct wi(y) ^ isrld^ the academic Impasse, But for the 
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child in nted of aid, approaching the teacher while she is con- 
duqtlng a small group lesson or tutorial must generally be seen 
as a calculat.ed-risH-.--wlll the teacher agree with the student 
that his need for comnunication with her outweighs thm need for 
the teacher to be fully engaged In her small group? If she 
ddess as is .the case for the teacher in example (2) ^ the student 
can proceed with his project having, confidence that at least 
some aspects of it are on the right track, - , 
(4) First Grade ^ ^ - ~ - ^ "\ : 

(T playing word game usfng flash^ cards with three studenti, 
' A few seconds earlier Mark approached, the table and put 
' his spelling notebpok dn the table beside T* T holds out 
toward Tracy a card with the word 'we' bn .it^ while ' \ 
Tracy Stares at it for a few seconds i T turns her face.^^ _^ 
/toward Mark* ^(4.3") ■ ^ \ . 

Mark! (to T) " What does 'hope' start with? 
^ (Tracy stares dot.n at ^ the table as if in thought^ Anna * 
lines up behind Mark* (0*6")) '■ . » . 1 ■ 

Ti (unv^ceds to Mark) Hhh* . ^ 1 
, V 'Ti (looks over at Tracy and seems to locate 

' ' .Lm firstnletter for her* (l.T'^) 
Mark: (to .T) H? " . V ' ^ , - 

Tf ^looks at^Mark and' seems to nod sMghtly*) 
T.: /'What is the beginning sound, Tracy?' 
Tracy* (to T) MJuh' . ' / ^ 
(T's decoding lesson with Tiacy continues, ) 
IW\? a teacher will react in, situations such as (4) depends, 
on the one hands on several 'Yoreror-less fixed conteKtual 
parameters 5 such as the teacher's personal philpsophy aVout ideal 
Student behavior during "indivlduar work" periods ^ the nal:ure 
of the school setting (In this instanc^j, a felatively !'o~p^^ 



^ "6 X ^^^^ 



classrooin structure) , and the "mutual blographiGar' toritext of 

teacher and student (includingi e.g*, the student's academic \ ^ 

standing in tlhe clas^oom, the extent o-f his willingness to work 

alone without getting distracted ^ and the frequency of his - 

previous attempts and successes at getting help from the teacher). 

But what appears to figure e^y.>y in a teacher's decision on 

how to react to a student approaching and /o'r summoning her for = 

aid are ■dther cpnteKtual factors -of a rapidly^shif ting^ nature; 

e.g,, the nature of the interaction in the "host" event at the . 

eKact moment of a child' s /solicitation to a teacher (or at the^ 

exact moment that the teacher becbmes aware of the soliciting 

stJudentj 'if no verbal solicitation is made) i the degree to 

which' the solicitor's address overlaps ^the utterances, of the - 

teacher and/or student in tHe "ho fet" event f an4 the degree ^ 

to which the teacher judges that the interruptive query can be. ^ 

- • 
sucdessfully responded to .and dispatched without Impairing" 

the integrity^ of the host VQCjir of activity. In; (4)5 for ' . 

instance. Hark indicates to the teacher that he is xn n^- J ,of a 

afellihg word by pasting' himse|f by the teacher and placing . 

lits spelling notebook^ front of her (a "classic" rton-vferbal 

solicitation) , A se^nd later Tracy^ responds with n b mk - 

look to a flash carc^ that ,the teacher shoui. to her. The tea^^her, 

T^ho Is aware by th^ nature of Mark's approach and notebook \ 

positionltig. that" tie-needs> help s "slots. out" of-^ 

the/ currently stagnant flash card lesson for a few seconds 5 

helping Hark solve his spelling' problem while allowing Tracy 

to mull over the ■flash card briefly, - \ 

Mark is quickly rtispatched and Tracy is then provided with 

clues for decoding the flash card without the momentum of the 1 

lesson having been broken (see the'diecussion in "section T^V 



In (4) tork findfr hlmsjelf Ift^'t fortunate situation of 

being able to^gtial "to the teacher, using an educational propj 

that he-rdbiired a brief atademic audience with her (i.e., the - 

selling of a H^ord) at the precise inom^^nt '^hen Tracy 's difficulty 

- ' i ... - 

dectodlng a flaeh card had created a small ^transaction pauso or 

"seam" In. the sima 11 group lesson. The te^<;her makes, use oE. the 

inavitable "down eime" In the^lesson (caused by Tracy's pause) ' 

to eliminate the potentially more extensive "down time" In HutVs 

writing project (which could result from his inability to spell 

m ■ ■- ■ S 

the word "hope"). . . 

In this sectioii the focus will he on allocation^of-resgurces 
troubles during individual worU^time. -One set of these troubles ^ 
^has'^ to do with service-like events wheriin the student is not 
successful, at least ift his Initial ia obtaining thr 

sort of aid that he is attempting to -icit from the teacher 
(And In KKample (18) to follow we will ^ee the same successful 
mark of (4) solicit "urisuccessfully") Thore are two ^ principal 
reasons for focusing, on such "-interactional misfires." First, 
investigating such incidents provides a handle on understanding 
of claasroom ^bavlor during Individual^ork or small group , ^ 
activity peflod^one^t^ grasped by an analysis 

which reried solelV upon teachers*' descriptions of turn-tak^,ng 
tales or their 'declarations to students about the ruletf for 
such periods, the latter: of i^rtilch are, illustrated by (3) above 
as well as (5) beloW (recall also the ^Interruptions lesson). 
(5) Serond Grade ^ 

(T is addressing entire class" prior to ^he beginning of 
a small group rd^adlhg lesson*) ^ ^ 
Ti . , ./^^Isten to me folks* Since l*m havlmg a 

reading^ group* I^will riot be able to an^er , . 

qufestlons on the math^ paper. It' means therefoiqej 
^that ^ou must, think for yourselfV otf get .a ffciend ^ 
• 'to help. ^ . : _ ■■.V' • ^ v 



Official verballzatloiis of sueh rules ^ provide an insight Into 

teachers'' subiequent reactions ^ and may be useful in an effort to 

charaq^terlze a general picture of the system the teacher typically 

"*^ses to restrict^'Or expand children's access to her during these 

sm^ll^group Activities, But it would be a mistake, to assume that 

the rules instituted by the teacher 'to govern ^such events are 

' isomorphic with the actfaal practires used by the classroom i^embers 

Such rules nearly always 'bear only an indl^^t or '"indexical" 

relationship to the way such procedures-^re actuaHy carried out ^ 

by the classroom participants (cf, Mehak and Wood 1975 i9p-9S) . 

As Goffman stfcclnctly describes such rules, 

/0/f coarse the lay ^formulation rs£ a rule nevet gets^ 

to the bonej it merely tells us where tD start 

digging, , .The descriptive rule-^^the practice — is likely 

- to be less noatj.and certainly less availablrj allotting 

(if not enQOUraging) varlously-'grounded exceptions. 

framework of normative understandings that is r ^ ^ ^ 

Involved is not recorded , or cited 5 or available in 

suiranary form from informants* It must be pieced out by 

the student— in part by uncovering^ collecting ^ 

'collating, and interpreting all ■possible eKCeptions 

to the stated rule/ /• ' ^" 

• . (1978, p. 793, italies added) 

Discovering flow teachers' turn-taking decrees relate to 

students' turn=taking practices, as well as how these decrees 

and practiC(|s relate teo, teachers' subsequent 'reactions .to 

students' turns 5 are fundamental ethnomethodological cbncernsi 

; the manner in which classroom participants negotiate their tu.^n- 

taking practices is one specific instance bf the ways members 

' of society ,in general organize their everyday activities (cJJ^ 

' - -. 

Turner 1974; Fllmer et al. 1972).. - 

'f ' ^ , . ' < 
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examining trDuble spots/ and in particular by developing, a 
charaeterlgation of t^fyrange of teachers' negative aanctions . 
and sanction-like responses in such scenarios ^ we wilj able^ 
tb^provide more extensive and accurate documentatiQn of the 
parameters %^liich actually do play significant roles in the 
management^ of individualized instruction time* . , 

Ti ^second major reason for analysing trouble spots is to 
compare the variety of teachers' sanctidn-^like responses which 
are made to students during individual Inst-rHctioft time with 
the various types of turr-taking sanctions observed by Humphrey 
(1979) to populate primary school whole group lessons. Since 
the data from both the present study grid that analysed by ^ 
Humphrey are^ subsets of a common videotape corpus, containing 
interaction between some of the same groups 'of teaehers and 
students, a comparison, of the points of similarity arid difference 
among the teacher's sanctions in whole gTOUp lessons and services- 
like events can ptovide a broader and more complete view of 
teachers' "classroom management procedures*" 

[ 'The locLj of observafciotf^employali^ Humphrey ( 
study ot turn-takingo sanctions was the whole grou^^ -hat 
is, 'that educatibnal event in which the attention of the etitirr , 
class is focused on a typical primary school educational tpplc 
(fe,g, spelirng, punctuation/ {ub tract ion 5. the layout of the 
solar system) and where the tier cher plays a dominant role in - 
determining artd. structuring the topic for discussion, Humphrey 
choie^the whole gr^up -lesson as his locus of observation because 
casual viewing of such* situations had revealed teachers' .Jturn-- ; 
taking sanctions to be present at a fairly high ind more*;Or^leiB 
predictable frequency (for thq data analysed ? ^pproxlmately^^n^ 
turn-taking sanction incident par minute)* -In' addltipni by. 



.focusing on whole, gTOUp siCuations Humpiiray was aljle to^in^,^ 
corporate^ firtdings from earlier lingulsCicairy-ba.^cd iesearch 
projects in slTnila^" educational set'tinoS' (MeHan 1979; Griffin 
^nd nmphZBy 1978^ Sinclair and Coultterd 1975j Bellack at al,?' 

1966). Humphrey's data bank consisted of fifteen whole group 

- \ " ' ^ ' . . - - ' , • . 

lessons totalling approMmately five hours in duration and , 

representing tw*d grade leyels (third grade and kinderga.rten) and 

four teachers (two teabhNErs per grade). (These are, of caurse-5 

the.^afne teacher's and classrooms as appear in the Klx^dergarten^ 

anct third grade levels oj'the service-li.. i event *corpusO . ^s 

was the case for the current projects these fiftfeen lessons were 

transcriba^ to a high Itvel of detail according to current 

inethods einployed in' discourse analysis and sypplemented with 

ethnographic information concerning inptru^fc^iottal materials in 

uses seating' atrangem^nts^ and salient aspect^ of .non-verbal 

com.tiunication* . ^ ^ ^ ^ , . 

Because^ the turn--taking sanction is a classroom inanagement 

function rather t^ian a' f ormally specif iable lingu'lstic unit .;* . 

(cf, the formal' diversity among I ShhJ \ l£ ' S' not yojur— -TOt n; ^ , 

Quiet s and Would^ you pl ease s top talkinRj^i^^Tiumphr'ey was \ _ ; 

^required to, do a great deal of ji¥"oss'^comparls;oh\of various 

^typas of teacher^ utter a&eetf^o convert the^turn=taking satiction 

from an intuitlyff^^otion into an eKpllcft analytic formulation 

of this^eommon. functional unit faf classfodm discourse. The \ 

^fofmulatldn was finally specif led^ in tiermB of an interactional 

unit "or couplet th*e "sanction incident'- "using the following 

definitions ' \ . ■ - - ■ - - 

, A sanction incident consists in its' most basic form 

^ ' of two turns^at^talk in the- lesson dlocouirses a student's* 

target utterajice and a teacher's over.t neg<ft.Ve ^ ■ 

\ ' ^evaluatiye responsfe to' the turn-placement -qt dellva^/^ . ^ 

' of that target utterance. / % ^ * ' — I - 

\ \ . \ ' ^ (Humphrey 1979: 114) ■ \ 



A :urn-taklng sanction ov sanction utterance or move ls„ then, ' 
thl teacher' a »r.esponse in a sanction inc Went. Humphrey was^ . 
able to cull 282 segments of teachfr/stulant interaction from , 
th4 lessons transcripts which met ^h© above definition,. Example 
(6)\below, for example, contains two clear-cut examples of 
•typical "turn-taking sanctions. . . , """^ 

<6) ' Plagement Sanction » '. • . , . ' \^ ' ' ■ 

(The B/D lesson, near the end. T.is at the blackboard 
'addressing the whole ■'group of students, who are situated' 

^ at their desks.) ^ ' , 

Ti Alright J nowj I'm going. to lome^to «aih person 
who is ready p and giVe you a inagaEinep and ask ^ 
^\ ^ you^to look for words that begin with '4uh — , / 

look for pictures ^ whose natnes-, of things . 
• £ whose name begins ^^Ith -duh' or^'t>uh , You 

/^^^ttmy^elp ^each others, you may talk to each . :\ 
other If^^^ou^in keep-yoUr voices^ from gatting 
too loud p ^ ^ '^'^ 
Jackiet Can 'I do it with 

T: ^ (Waves hand at Jackie) 

comlng/to/anyone who^s talking now* Put ydutK 
head down* ^Tfou' re listening. - " 

T"* (to grbup)^ For some reason p some oi our ^ ^ 
Bciisors jiave tdisappearedi so some of your 
" ,are going to have to share and take turns 



Waitp 



1%-noti 



* ' with scissors 
Jackie:- % I know where Is 



some-*j/ 
Walt, J Ji 



Iwalt, J Jackie, you're still 
listening, put your head dowrt. ^ 

^ - (kindergarten Level* Claa^room D) 



mmmpli (6) the teacher l^kforms Jackie that she Is unhappy 
^Vith^h^ presence> of, J^^ lesiOn. at this 

time. . ii^ other words, the teachBr*s ut^erantfes. "wait , I'm, 

not eomlnp to^ anvona \4io-s talk ing ngv" > > . and Wait , Jackley 
' VQU^re Btlir listening, put your hea d down^. show no Indication =^ 

that ' they are^respo^ies to the content of ^Jackie's utterances^ 
^eri thoMgh together they ^ qompris 

In^eadj they are Segatlvev evaluative ^ r^ the place- / 

meht of turns by studi^ts ^In the lessons at those, times; sandi 
for^^his reason Humphrey labelled teacher utterances buchaa^ 
the arrowed dnes in (6) above "placement sanctions*" 

Evin though the most frequent sanctions^ were those in 
which the teacher negatively evaluated the placement of a turn, 
there were five' other typfes of sanctlon=llke actldhs which; 
teacher^^ undertook to indicate their unhappikeiTwrth vaf3:6M^ 

-facets of their students* turn-^taking'^nd/ot general classroom 
behavior; J These oanctions- or sanction-like* acticjns ar^ listed 
in <7) tl?-) below,'and are preceded by a brief cha^atterization. 
(7) ^Delivery Sanctions/ is unhappy not with the placement ^ 

' ' of the' child' i turn in the .lesson^ but rather \^lth the .; 
/ ^ manner In which it was produced (such as its vblume or ^ - 

/ tempo) • , : / ^ . * 

I ' (nrGenhouse lesson^, T asking children to relate^ aome^ 
/ thing they remember from their recent greenhouse trip.) 

Tt Carter* \ ■ / . 
Carter: Plants need three days,** 
We already have that one* 

(loud, angrily) But it'f diffcrentl , / ^ 
O.Kk. let's listen and see, ' < 

Carter, you d^n'^t havfi to yell, _ ^ ; 

; CKinderaartcn%(^vel. Classroom C 
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(8) ^. Regpohslve^ Sanctions , ' / f£ leyunhappy with the placement of 

the child's tujm_in£tt{e_]^^^ 

explicitly encodes BxiMM^xmnmBB of the# content o£ the child 's\ 
': •utterancei 7 v-;^^"^'^ y ■ ' . . . \ ^ 

: (Body language lesso^, i T has asiighed tp Sally the taek\ ' 
of getting Meredith/to assume- a°'certairt pose ^ using words 
dnly,^/ v / . ' ^ , ^ ^- . - ^ ' ■ 

Put your hands on your head, ...one hand on 
your head 3 onei hand out , and yoqr feet crossed, 
(to Mereaith) ^ ^ ^ No^ not like thati,.: 

EKcuse me* Sap, who- s giving the directions? 

. ^ ; (Kindergarten Levels classroom C) 

(9) PQubls^Takes .^ T Is at first unhappy with the placement of 

^ . ; .the child's turn in the lessbny but immediately after she V' ' 
v" issues the sanction she reverses herself apd treats the ^ ' ' 

A . :-^.child's utterance au le^tiiriate on^ (tho'ugh in this ^ case 
. . tha' iegitimacy is not related to the utterance 's jippcopr-ia te- 



Sally i 
Sami 



'ness to the lesson. vector^ 



but rathfr to the overriding 



"emergency" concern of bodily function) . V 
(Body language Icsaon* T is having A^bner tell Sam to 
aaaume a certain 'pose l unkhowri to Sam^ by using only 



: words. ) 
Abners 



Abner-p you^ eKpla^n this to Sam; w , ^ ^ 

(to 3am) Putj put> um, ybur feet urider your bottom. 



Ti FabulousJ '*Put your feelt under your 



Christina : 



hottom,"] 
Mrs; A| I can 



I go' to the bathrooin?! 
Tr . _ l ShhV: I -J' ^ ■ [ 

(t than nods to Christina, and Christina leaves,.) 

(Kindergart'en Level , Classroom C) 
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(10) Curt R^asponses * resppnds to the •content of child's 

; ^urn, .but does so in a brusque manner which^ suggeats that , 

she was un%ppy with the . placement oF the 

. the 'lesson.'^ = ^ . - . ,'\ 

^ (GrOBSwprd lesson* ,.; T has been- describing lib Che group;; 

where to 'wri tlfe ! the,^word grow on a crossword puggle. ) : ' 

?^ r.. T: *'».a capital G* It *Svalr^ady there under^ 

• ' a number two across* 

Meredith f ; Now, what do we do?' ' . W; ^ 

■ 7^s; T: (to Meredith) You wait, ^ . ' 

" ergar ten Level . Claasroom C) 



(11) BehavJ.oral Sanfctiong * ^ v_ n . .^j^' 

T ig unhappy not with a particular utterance in a lessbnj 
* , but more generally; with a child's overall behavic^ during 
^- a lesson. )'^ " ■■ — - ■ -" 

/ (Flannelboard lessoni ;/T has eununoned Andy; to , the board - 



;to replace; the figures 5 and in the mehtibn she walks;, 
across^ the room to get something. As she walks ^she 

. : Baya^:) ■ - . ^ \ ■ ^: ' ^ ^ . \ - ■ . 

V Ts Make sure lie'e^i she's doing 5 he-s doing it right 

». ^ Maybe somebbdy can b/ilj) htm once- he -s. finished ^ ^ 

• ■ " . . ' : Christina; . -/ . / ^ ' 

; ' ' t (Chris tlnaV Bobby, And P^pua Immediately stand up. 
; to 'help*' Andy,) : \ 

- ^v ^L^^ Tr Un-un-'Utij there's nq reason wh 1 leave the 
rug fbiv you all to get up« " * 

' ^ % ^Kindergarten %evel. Classroom C) 

Although Humphrey was able to locate sIk distinct types 
b^ vS^i^ctions And^sanctlon-^like responses by teachers in responee 
to various aspects. of their students' turn^taking and general 
behavior during whole group lessons j these negative evaluative 
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responses were tiot^ equal acrosi the six sanction 

i;t^pes; Instead j a large proportion of these sanction incidents 
* .were of: one particular type, flB is shown in (12), . 
' (12) 250 Placeinent SanctlbnB (example. (5)) 
X • 5 Delivery Satieties . ^(6) , * ^ 

i ' H ^ ri Responsive^ Sanctions 47) ' / 

''^ / , 6. Double-^Takes \ ' (8) . 

; : . y, 8 Curt Responses ^ (9) ■ - ; 

I ; K 17 Behavioral Banctions ^ (10) ; ; , 

" ,'297 / . ^ Total ^' \ \ - / ^ 

As- the ahoye table revealSi the frequency 'with ^rtil 
^ sanctions such as shh and stop talking occu^^ in ^^oO^ group ; 
. le&spns was well d^^ times greate'r than any other eviction 

type* ^^^ive out c^ every six sanct^^ns ^rtiic^ the teachei; iseued^ ^ 
: t^ere of ths "placement" Variety i this ^skewinfe of the data \fOuld 
be atlll weater if the behavioral sanctions which oceurted near 
; lesson boundaries' (^heh teachers were rearrajigirtg student^ and 
' educatlbnal pro^s In prGp^ation for the neKt event) were . % 

• eliminated f rmn (12) * and if the seventeen ^tokens c^ " double- 
V takes" and *%^^pQ^ sanctions" were conaider^d to be sub-^.j* ; 
var^ sanction^ (with >addltlonai interactional- 

moves incoi^ferated into th^m).. ^ . . ' 

r i ' ' Thus we see in this brief sketch of the. turn-.taking and 
- behavioral sanctions ^i primary school le8iqn^,^h 

range of distinct -sanction moves "ar^ available to teachers, but 
that only the; placein^t variety' occurs with any great' frequency. 
^ Thlf5 is what we Mght expect . .given that ^ i^ole jgroup v ' 
^lesson vector of activity ^he maln^ resource to be allocated is 
an opportunity to talk and ilstenedVto (i.e.' a turn at talk). 
Next we will ^gue that though* the sltuatibH" is qwite different 
during individualiat^d Instruction time the general paradigm of 
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describing negative safictlons as indices of trouble spots in 
the allocation of resourcaSj still holds. * ■ 

_ V ; As As shown by the teacher ' s response ^to Meredith ln^<13) 
' belr^M during individualized lifctruction time teachers do make 
use of the same response forms to sanction students *that they 

- do in.wholp group lessons*^ ; ;. . ' \^ - 
\ (13) Second Grade^ ' / ' \ ^ 

(T- is roaming the classroom from table to table, helping , 
, , Individual children tglth their math and other projects*) 
T: . (approaqhlng a table) Uhh, Meredith, - 

- , , s Meredith?/ Shh: ri j ■ ■ v . 

^T: ^sits down beside an unldent^ied girl at a table^ 

\ 1 _^ ((girl)) : (to^T) ((Sh^wasn^t being harae"M.)) \ * . 

' - ' T: Confirming) "She wasn't being herf^elf* 

Shh j the speech^item usfed to sanction Meredith ,in ' (13) , ;1< 
also' froquently used >y '^teachej|s to snncti-on students^ l^iproperly- 
taken turns in whole grdup lessonsJ^Caefe (9) /above) * The . 
:linguistic resources "that teachers ^b bear to mai'ntain order 

lu primary schopl events are thus not totally conteKt-spec,lfiCi 

How&ver, even when 'teachers in aervice-like events 'formulate 
* ^^Jlf eanctions primarily with reference to the language of 

their s.tuderits^ the natiTre^Of thp verbal infractions in such ^ 
' situation's stb frequently cast An a distinctly different lights' ■ 
' as is shown in .;,(i^) ' \^ ■ ' ' q - 

c (14) Second Grade - — s - . 

(T is instruGting Peter ^^David and Adam at a table on a 
/- .nth assignment* The rest ;o£ ^the class is broken down 

; ' into'small groupfei), - . ^ , / - " 

r'- Ti (to David) Did you get 28T__.^r-==^^^^^ 
; . I (Wlieti ^r^Aot-MvId^responds ,ia indeterminable • ; 

*_^_.J--^""^Siveral^ loud vcJicfes from, clse^^here in; the room 
' ■ can be heard.., T scans^ the room (4-0")) ' . 



^ ' y Ts ShhrsI feddy? Teddy? Teddy?^.* - / 

(1.3*0 Theodpre. voice down. We're 

. • .; . . ^working over here* . : 

:Inv (i4) the teacher tetls Teddy' to 1^^ but not ta" ^ 

•cease ipeaking altogether, since the teach'e^ does not-^x^wTO to 
.;prohiilt tlVe members of children's' sm%ll groups irnm commuplcat» 
Ing and collaborating with one another^ In qpntrast, evin a ^ 
whispered, utterance* may trigger a teacher's earictlon In-a whole 
groilp lesson; as the arrowed utterances In^(iS) Illustrate* . ^ 
(15) \ Kindergarten Level Wliole Group* » j . ; 

' (T is attempting to.get Sam to expand Ms recollection 
of what he learned at ^tiie greenhouse^ into a comglete 

\ .... ■ . .i " • . ■ ( 

sentence,) ^ — 

V i Ti (to Sam) Give me a whole sentences a wholj idea* 
^ ^ \ /(Several children-are \diisperlng unclearly,) 

W ^ ^ ^ (stage wHlBper) There's a 

A'^ Child: f stage whisper) There.' s=a lot of whis 

<h)^ 



perin^ 



Shh. 

r 



In whole group lessons , teachers -may-^^^^ studente.'^whispers 
both when ; those whispers are directed to .other /chiW^ren^^ 
(a)) is well as when they -are to the teacAer.' (arrow (b)) Thi^ 
is because during indlyiduallEed^"^^^^ major ^ ^ f 

objection to ' talking ' is its poss disruption of -Che communi- 
catlve loading of the verbal modality In ^the teacher's vector 
of activltyy In the;^ whole group ^situation, children are not ' ■ 
only accountable f or not dliturblng the ' teacher, they are^ ^also 
expected to attend (arid therefore no all unless it, is 

thelBCVturn")^p / ^- ..-^^f:. . . ' ' -'-^^ / 

As it -turns but|i a teacher's utterance like shh or keep your 
' vo ice ddwTi was only one of a wide variety of sanction-like 




. , responae types; that jBtud en t's vpuld encounter when they, attempted 
' to solicit help from teachers already involved 4n an academic. 
: ,ekqhange with some Other studentCs)>. • Sbroettoes the solicitor 
\: ^ wbUld find himself being put on hold until th%.teachers felt 
that a mbre app^prlmte seam in the host eyentf^'had been/rw 

. as in / \ ' / ^ 

^ 1(1 6 j Third Grade . : ^^^-^-^ 

J i-:. (Virginia ls:.^inifeiging what, she 1la^^^Aad thus far to, 
V : ; th6 teadhet* As ehe talks. Charlie apprbachea T mth a 
book and /a' tablet, ^ glances over an^ takes the tablet* 
^ - WhilQ Virginia dls still speaklim. Charlie Tjlaces .the ' ^ 
'-^ ' book in- f^ont of the teacher. (7*6"^ 

Charlie: (to^T) ;Lopk. , . [ 

• ^ y- ' ^* (to Just a CCmomeht))^ just' a ininn » r 

^ T: (to V) Go ahead^ - . ; :•, . . 

/ . T^i ^ (to C) ^Let her finish her : sent^ce, ; : ^ 

^ (Virginia speaks to .Js^inaudibly ^ fs Charlie ^mlfs 

■^l " , 1. (to^4^) Allr ri^htv: wait ^ a Mnut^^^ : \ S . ■ 

. ^\ : ^ Tj: (to .C) All right, ^^at 's ,your^ qua&tlon?v ^ ; 

- . Charlie: (pointing at tablet) r ((Look ^hat 1 did.)) " 
^ \ finished ;lt. /(,,.) ^ . ; , ^ 

. Ti (to C). Hey : , it almost .worked ^ dldn^t it? 
' In (16) * the teadher non-virbally aig^ials that Charlie. approach 
" - during the reading' tutorial is allowable by ;taklng hja tablet 
from hiin> tfu;t when attempts to move into the verbal 

inoyaalitys the teacher eKpresses cQncern^ f ^ask integrity of 
^ vi;irginla*s reading arjp,defBrs tharile's soldcltatlon until ; : 
Virginia can "flnlahfier sentence^** At a^mettf-communlcative 
^ leVel Charlie is being trained : to; be more^ a^ar^^ of the bopndednes 
^^ of. Inetructional ±aeks and' the rltu^ considerations involved. 
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Often these "turn-deferrals" are much more dpen-ended, tha 
the slUght postpOTiRment that Charrie eKperienced, as (1?) . J 
^lllustrates./. .. > ' v ■ ■ " " .\ ..■ ■ 

(17)\ Third Grade / . ll 

LAi T conducts a small group desson on *;curBiVe«»wr±tings 
mbert approaches the- table . ). ^ ^ "J 

(to T) Is this a small T or a big T? / 




(tfo J) This is a 



small T.. 
It's a big . 



Peter r (to J> _ ll:: 

(T looks up atid sees Albert t) ^ / 
Ti^ I^m ^'out" for right: now; .Albert,- 
f Albert walfae away. Lesson continues for several 
minutes* ) " * ^ 

And t^se deferrals can be formulated in such a manner as to 
convey the teacher -s belief that. the solicitor's Intrusion Is- 
L. underrairiirig the eSucational exchange of the host events as in. 

' (18) First Grade . ' . . - v - V . V ;^ 

' . ' :'(T il^^ohducting a s:%ll group readln MarK 
' walks up beside "t*.) ^ ^ V ■ , ^ ; ; ■ 

.Mark: ' Mrs. E? " " . V ^ . - 

. . (T doesn't acknowledge him. (1.0")>^^;(^ » 
Mark: 4)o we ^get to s^e the vi4e'^fj?fe-^ 
" ; (T looks tip irrltatedly. (1.1"),) ,V - ' ' 

. ' / : ' .Ti?* ito r woYking with children? , 
Marki Yes. J . % ^ ..^^ 

, - T: /Are you Interrupting ; them?. ' . 

. . (Whether or not M replies _ is unclear,; . , ... ^ 



Mark: 



Gantl re^d with them when you ask me things 
like that? ^ ' ^ . 



A. 



) / 



' ' T: Could your question wait till later? 

. rx/. ■ , . =■ --^ i" ■ . •: ■ .. ■ • . . r 
Markr Yeah. ^ v z , 



(T raises her eyebrowe and Ipokeinquiiitlvely ; J. 

^ ' at, Mark* Mark walks away,) ^ v . * " 

^ In this ins tanae the teacher fatla to provide Mark with an answer 

to his" question 5 but she does /Inform ftira at iength^ffiat ahe is ^ 

already ^engaged in another educational event s that she t*ake© p " 

dim .view of his asking her a question during that event , and . ^ 

that his. Intrusion is "having an ill effect on the reading > ^ - ' 

interaction. Nevertheless the^ interchange is formally designed 

to allow- him withdraw his ^olicitatipnV - ' v ' 

Although in J^the^ whole group lessons the: bulk of the ^ * 

teachers- ^sanctions w^re oriented toward the child's turn-- ? 

placement (see (12) above) > in about -one-third of the surveyed ' ' 

servicc-iike events thlt were negatively sanctionad'.the teacher ■ 

went beyond simply squelcbing"th1i" language of. the solieitor^to" ^ ^ * - - 
. ' ■ • ■ : ... . . . . ■ . ■. i ... s . . ■ ^ ' . ^ , ■^'■ 

discuse 4iow^ aspects of hls^general involvement in at| appropriate . ^ 

vector of activity were&n need o£ readjustment . ^fhis more 

ehavioral focus is especially clear in (19^) below. , . ^ * 

(19) Second Grade ' V ^ ^ ■ / / ' 

« -, -''it- « . ... ■ * - . 

' . (Jonathon approaches -T and waits by her^^tfor- a minifte as • " . ; 

\ ' she works , with Adam in.. a , math' tutorial -^> T then looks ' . ^ 

-,- ^ . ■ » ^ . . ' - -. 

across tlie room, )^ 



((with the)) 



I don^ t-j 



Jonathan: (to T) Edward -a been fooling 
. ' ,T: (to J) ' 

T: (holds hand up at J) Excuse^me. They -re-, . ' 
' . , they're In charge of that., v You , are to be 

worklhg: on vour math, YoiJ are* behind; you ' 
don' ts you have tiot paid atbentioti to two in- 
structlonal perloHs, on what -you rd stuck on* 



((unclear)) 
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Ts I am not helping yea anjf more. Sit dowiii 
i I expect It all completed Monday • 
^Jonathan walks away » ) 
In (19) the taaeher Infonns Jonathan in a variety o^; ways that 
there are* better things 'for him/ to ^bQ_doing__tha^ 



Edward: other chiiareh are "in charge;" he has a math project 
overdueV and his own behavior^ in instructional pBriods can be . . ^ 
found .wanting. Wot©; thought ^ the-redlrectiva quality of the -sanction 
— Thus-far we -have diecussad three different sorts of- sanction-- - - 
like responses/ that teachers make to students during individual-— 
i^ed Instruction: squelch sanctions like (2) and (13) (and , 
see ala« the Hunh-unh example in III) '^ attention ^def errals -^ ^ 
^for various, lengths of . time and j/ith various, degrees of force, ^ 
^as in (16j and (17) ; -^nd general behavioral sanctions subh as ^ , ^ 
In (19), We can distinguish a fourth and final? category of 
sanetion--like responses made by teachere during individual . 
work^timep "what^^^an-b "re^annellings.'V Two _inetance^ 

of teacfl^rsT rechannsliings are shown ln'C20) and_(21)'. below i ^ ' 

(20) Fiist Grade - ' ^ -j. - - 

> (T is in^a small reading group with fqu^ chilir en. Gene " ; 

is having difficulty with the phrase "the homing pigeon.") / 
Gene: (reading)vi The l^orainpj t the homings the homing , 
* ' (Aona and Sophia ipprQachT!s table) , ' ^ f ^ . 

^((Laura)):, (at table) Pigebn- ' / ^ - . ^ 

* ' Anna: (thrusts workbook, in f.ront of T) How do -vou - 
' ^ . d&this? 

Markr (at 

T: ' (looking up- at A) ; ^Well'J^ yqu can f i^d, out 
hy looking at V what/ s 



table) ' Ms-, ExpKK.T 
)king up- at A) ; [_WellJ'^ 



been done before you*. 



Gene; 



The homing pigeon- 



Mark: Ms* E* 



. \. Sbphiar (walking away )7^0.K* 

''"^^ -.^^ the table,) . \ ' ; 

(21) Saeond^Grade _ ■ ^ ^ ^ . 

v(T is sitting alone with ^dam, helping-himVcme .up with 
. ■ V lists' of things'.'he likfis and .doesn' ti liks* about , the ^ 
■ ChriBtmas .holiday* J^niapproachas drapes, her arm , 
• acrois T'6 back and waits for„lbout: 30_aecondsv) ^^'^^ ; 
^ " T : - Freeants? All righf . Wiiat would be another . 
^ _ category? ■. ^ - - /. . . . ^^^>vr^ - - ■ " 

Lynn : (jabbilig herA fist aGr.osa T's back) ((Ms. G?)). 
- ^ XI "^pushing Lynn away wi^h left hand) \ 

Umm^ 1£ you would get your m^th checked with , 

. ' . ' : ^ . , , .... ' ' -"^ " ■ ... . - _ ^ - 

■ . * eonnle you; d get out faster. ' (Connie is a, , 

student- teacherf) ^ ^ . ■ \ ; - 

: ; r . - - . H ' (irs^nn leaves # ) \ ^ v ^ - 

JnV (20)" the^.tiacher rrechannels AnnS Sophia to some 

previQuely completed work that they can" use as a model.; in ;^ 
solving their workbook problems^ in (21) the teacher tails'^ 
Lynn to s^aek out the Student teacher the room for help • 
with -her mathi With such rechannellings . the teachers not 
Only quickly libarata. their .oxm small group situations from 
pot^ritial dJ^Stractions but, as the teacher, in :(21) points ,QUt, 
th^y also ^ay.be^abla to redirean the solicitor to a "faste^" , 
solution to .his problem than simply marking :^ime by the teacher 

The rfechannallng typt takes us* back' to our original 
paradigm of allocating repources very c^©a«^* The teacher -s 
"reohanpeling sanction" is not so much a negativ^ sanction 
for^tnisbahavlor as it is a;|Withholding of a yesourw (teacher 's 
attention) • Since that reiource is deemed necessary, for, the 
continuation of the child's task vector' a substitute for the 
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requested resource is sfiggested^ Deferrals can simiiarliy ' ha 
eaen as. temporaryivwithho^dlng of the teacher attention resourc 
Squelch^ sanctions! like Sh j wait , hunh-utihi stop (doing that) 
ar0. denial a of a childls right to some resource that s / he has 
already presumed, to "command , This resource may bd vfei^bal 
loudness or it may be a space *on the loft. . ' 



as. 



.0 



/ 
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' :■ ' . ■ ■ -'i. : ■- Notes ■■■ -V ■ ' ■ ■ , ' ' 

^Nate^ also that the teadher ' replays/"You can go back to the clay 
table" and that-Sath-replays "I still. hungry-', ending "in. th<i , 
compromisii that if ^he s hungty^ha^can' have soifietHin^ to^at^i 
but the peanut game is' npl>-:tfbo^t/eating peanuts' (though th^t- s 
allowed) but about-^^£ounting"them (teachar sub-tlely TnaJ^tainlngi 
the ±ntegr4r€y of the thstructional vector by not allowing • the 
focus of dnvoIVement Co officially slip from counting' (and' , 
tasting) thett to eating them), arid besidesj his time/turn is 
/declared to^ be over. ^ , r ^ - " ' . 

^2 f^-'' ' ' . - ' ^ ^ ' ^ . - . 

^ In anyinformal dJscuision on the origins of the' term. ^ethnoA 

.methS^ol (19681 10-11) characterised the ^t^/ 

^asvfolioTO: ' '; * ^ V ' 

" -/-/17her© are not^ quite a number ^of ^persons ^who,^ on a 
_ . ^' day-to-day basip,. are doing spudias .of^pra^tical v - 
J .activities, of comirion-^senai knowledges of tKiSf and _ ■ ^ 
thatj anka.of practical organizational reasoning* 
That Is what ethnoffiethodo! *gy is cjoncerned with* ; - - " 
7 is an organisational^ st^udy of, a member/ s know- ^ 
■ ledge of^ hie ordinary affairs ^ of his own organized ' ^ ^ ' 
, enterprises I where that knowledge is Created .by uii / ^ 
as^part of the" same setting that it also' makes^brderable. • 
^ Besides the seminal wr-rk of Garf inkel (1967) , .othe^*ethnd- 
methodolbgical studies are available in th& vplmiias rfiter'^by 
Bouglas (1970)\ Sudfiow (1972), and Turner ;(197A) . Mehan \' 
and Wood '(1975) provide a good introduction to and overview * 
of the diseiplina* ■ V ^ ' 

3 • ^ ^ . 

Takingvan-ethnomethodqlogical perspecj:ive, Mehmi (1979) ' . 

provides: an^lnslghtful vdiscusslon^ of the manner-in^which 



classroom rules are set forthj elaborated upon or sat aside in ^ 
typidal lesion interaction, as in the following illustrstlvev 

^remarks: , , 

Although the teacher's practical concern is clnss^ 
order* the rules thnt are. part of this normative 
order are not communicated directly to the students. 
Classroom procedures 5 like other normative rules, are 
tacit,,, -■ ^ 



/Sjtudents hear statements that indeK the existence of 
classroom rules. Teachers statements like -raise your 
handS 'whp knowsS 'wait a minute!, or 'give others' a 
chance to think- .are not phe classroom rules^ per se; 
they are statements that Index the rules. The rule 
Is orderliness. The students Have to abstract from 
the infDrma^tion given in Implicit statements to the 
classroom rule. ^ 



Because ciasoroom procedures are not stated In so many 
words, students must infer the appropriate ways to engage . 
\ in clagsrooiTi discourse from contextually provided in=^ 

formation* ^ , 
. ^ . (kehan.l?79il60-163) 

Sur recall' {from an earlier brief discussion of this atterance 
in III-D) that the teachar Is not only squelching the behavior 
(Wait) I -she-is -also telling the- student yhat^td be doing instead 
(listens put- your head down), 
^^The loudness of is not insignificant. What foliowed h^^ was 
a group discussion of all the people at the table, about Charlie's 
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Ajnerlca^ ^-t that it w ^^„e sv 

^^^icbment act ^^^^^ is & _ ^^^^ ^^^s 

« l.et.-n . '^^■^''\^ that- tUe.. 

studetits out o£ sen „onsa statiT^S 

.nd '-'ill BO this, teapots tasiSJ- 

.8-^^ ^ ,ualiSl-^^°" ^° ^ called ^^^^^^^e 

recent . tea^t^^ , and^J«>*^ ""^ . - t 

, « a mo«^ ^ ■ . lament p«osr**» - about 

■ ' t conformity i^^'"^^,,, orientation to ^ ^ 



-"^""^'"^teat^r orientntion , 
t«ustJ--^«"=f„,',V,e reactive trend ^ -^^^ 



S:=^to more ol = I^v been tV>t= "^'J 

«tarn to , f^siquentiy , , for ' 

.ftieuWt nas ,/.atlon9- ^ i ,01 basis 

in partic „,,aracter%iar theoret i cal ^ o»,4«S. 

„rese-P"'^" ■ . ,ht o£ as the tn . cooltney , 

this state oE -..ntaticn that . ^^^,„^es.-ot ^ , 

in • 1""=^*^ ^a„tees t«o o£ th ^ ian8'>='f ■ 

licU '":,rchir"e, -""^:;*:,.cti, ta^^^t 

: „£ *ich i> «r !, ,„ncture « «.rffecti« 
iTrncture --2;'; .his ^^^J^.. reS.inS 

•-"'-^ "tth the .nov. ,ro.ra»s «ithj-^ 

„„.inuity i-Xv- . an. -Uabora.^v 

: .,^,asive an^-"^"'»-,,antion. 

more, pe^* = d of 

. s«tainin8=" , , , 



Cagden'i second paradok, however , Is that much research In 
language learning (at least as this Tiae been measured by childreii^i 
coding abilities) Indicates'^ that the most if fective preachoQi 
progtanis seem to hm the didactic ones rather than the "open"' 
ones. Cagden points out that It is stilll arguable that the 
short term gains produced by the didactic programs may be so 
limited that "development is mimicked rather than stimulated." 
Nonethele.^ s it Is disconcerting that the results of the ■'opan" 
. programs - designed tjo maxlinlge individual learning and miniraize J 
inequities in educational opportunities across social class 4nd * 
ethnic boundaries - should be so ambivalent, - 

Casden suggests that a key to the resolution of this 
paradoK may be found in the special aspects of group environ- . 
ments which do not exist at home and which therefore require 
special planning by teachers. These are (1) teachers, are 



less familiar with individual children than are their npme 
caretakers s (2) the intei^actional settings of the classroom ^ 
may be more or Jess congruent with those the child is familiar 
with from home, >(3) ^teachers must distribute their at^tentlon 
and their convers&tl^nal. Initiatives among a group/of ehlldren 
Clearly it. is the last of these aspecfl^'^that--_the teacher has 
most control over and upon which we iiave attempted" to shed 
some further light in this report* // 

In her paper Camden goes on to suggest that one potential 
/source of Inequitable distribution of teacher's attention 
(among a alassroom of students) resides in the fact that 
teachers are subject to reinforcement \also and therefore may 
/ ,,^be Inclined to talk more ito the. children that talk most to 
^ ^ them* Cazden then reviews two unpublished studies^^i^at 
indicate this does indeed happen^~"~~~^ 
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All this suggests that child initiat^^d interaction may he 
- ?-an especially .useful a.tattin^ ppint for theoriEing^boUt.how . 



less didactic teaching sitMtions might work- ■ . . ' 

In sonie theoretical sense part of the ideal version of an . 
open educatlorial system is that each child la mor^ in control 
of his momeiit-to-moment focup of lnvol<veinent #tid that rather 
than having to acconiiTiodate to when the teacher has.; planned 
instruction the child .has unlimited access to ' the 'teaicher for 
help whenever s7he needs it, But^ as we have seenj^thlp aspect 
is more' of an ideal. tifen a reality^ ^ ^ 

Frequently in any elementary or preschool classro'om and'} /' 
even more frequently In open classrooms ^ there are situations': - ^ ; 
in which nhildren are expected to work Independently while the 
teacher Is engaged in working di^ctly wltir other children. 
Often those childran working independently need or desire 
the teacher's attention for help 5 approval or direction before . 
the teacher has finished his/her activity- Requests or demands ^ 
^for the teacher*a attention Irom outside the teacher group 
activity thus cohstitute a momentary dilemma for the teacher". If 
the teacher iTmnediately^ attends to the request from' outside^^ the v; . 
teacher group activity may be disrupted^ but if the teacher does^^^ 
not attend" to the request j the task lnvolvem,ent« of the requesting 
child may break ^ down ^^^Snd an occasion for . Instruction may ^be ; J. 
foregone* rit-s an important decision; yet it has to be made in 
M split second. This leads /one to askj Ms any kind of consis tency 
in teacher respbnslveness .possible? V| a -Without it |ren*t we^^^_^ 
talking about inequities for /stud leatfilng?^ • 

These Bervice^llke event situations hav^ been the focal 
topic (the IdcuB of ap^^er^ our study. H6we\^er, rather 

than'/ dwelling on ^ these situations as potentially interruptive 
to teacher activity or as occasions for teacher decislon^maklng, 



we wanted to shift .to a broader perspective on these situations. 
We wanted to shift the focus ^ as it wecei away frbm specific . 
teacher problems in two ways. Firsts ^e want to rethink these 
# iituations in terini of 'the, communicative demands that are ^ 
placed on all participantas both teacher and students* Secondly, 
we wanted to rethink theae^aituatlons in terma of hqw^they relate 
to other classroom. Bi'tuations. 'In trying to do this we have 
talked about the kind of communlcat.lve bkllls displayed ^ the 
generalisations we have observed ^ and some^^ probable reasons 
for ^ftheoe, ^ , ^ ^ 

Beginning, then I by focusing on the "service-like event*' 
we have tried to think about the nature of the conveyance 
resources and the pedagogical controls available to the teacher ^ 
the query resources available to the students, and the communi-^ 
cative demand^ that are placed upon both the teacher and the * 
students when they are copresent but .not neceis^^rily involved 
in the same focal activity. In exploring these Issues /we have 
tried to consider the Interweaving of several pairs of related 
phenomena: acadeinic and social use of language, social and 
.task participation activity structures and participant \ 
structures j vectors of activity and modalities, and verbal 'and / 
npn--verbal modalities, tod we have invoked the paradigmatic 
themes of conversational accesa, ritual bbundednesSj and ritual 
equilibrium throughout^* - P \ 

As we have pointed out, although the situation IrPWfich 
tthe. teacher is engaged in individuallEed Instruction with only 
B subsat of the children occurs more frequently in open 
classrooms I tKersituatlon occurs in classrooms generally. The 
"back to basics" trend has not meant that teachers give up 
heading groups I for- exam^ In -that sense, these findings and 
hypotheses may contribute, to thfi'' more" general study of face^to-- 
face interaction in educational settings j, "'as well as to an 



V , understanding of how ef f actlvaj less didactic programs seam to 
* work, " ^ . \ 



\ . Our study was not aimed at evaluating the teachers we 
observed, Ratfierj independent^ evidence about the very favorable 
reputation of the school and the experience of the teachers in 
that school led us. to approach the investigation as, a descriptive 
study of how effective teachfiris handle periods of indivlduaiized 
instruction.. time .-^ Our observations have, convinced us that teachers 

who feffec^ively. use ^Individualized -instruction achieve cbh- 
siatencies in their responsiveness to child-initiated talk, 
and. that these consistencies .are part of a larger set of ' 
behavioral norms about conversational access generally/ ^ ^ 

At this points though , what we *bave come up with is another 
apparent paradoK: On the basis of our findings it seems, that 
although the goal of individualized^ instruction is to allow" 
children more freedom and more choice in their activities than 
In didactic programs , the most effective 'te^en style" teachers 
are^those who exercise the tnost control over what constitutes 
appropriate student behavior- : \ * > 

This paradoK. may begin to unravel, by "pulling on" the 
following two threads of speculatloni Firsts more teacher 
control may allow the students ito "learn .the rules" (eKplicit _ 
or Implicit) for appropriate participation more quickly , and 
thuSj to more quickly iachleve a sense of/ "belonging" or of 
Eroup membership in the alassrodm. Note that an orientation 
^to this desired effect of "e'stablishing a sense of , belonging" 
may account for differing teacher strategies with respect! to 
"shaping up" appropriate servlce-JLlke event behavior. In ' •. 

particular^ a teacher may choose to ba more^laK iri\the be^nriing 
of the yea^ in ordfer to encourage attention seeking and tfte . 
child's sense of '^belng able to participate" right from the^ 
start J and then tighten^ up. on the kinds of "Interruptions" 



that are tolerated as ^ the year goes on and as children become 
more aelf-'Confldent . and socially securei ot_ a teacher may be 
very firm In^his/her enforcement of what constitutes "l^gitlinate 
interruption" rlgh.t fr^n the beginning of the' year ^ and rely on 
the fact that consistency throughout the year will facilitate . 
faster learning of appropriate Behavior that will enhance the 
students* sense of self -confidence and inspire both peer-^group ^ 
identification and social respect for the teacher based on 
recognition that the clafieroom operates with, "'the same rules 
for everybody all the time*" 

Secondly, it may be the case that the. most satisfying way/\ 
to compare "structured" classroom style teaching and "open^* 
classroom style teaching will turn out, to be not In terms of 
differences In degree of teacher control but rather In terms 
of dif f ereftcds ^Iti the way control Is manifested* It would sfeem 
reasonable, for example, to hypothesise that "equally effective" 
teaching prdgrams might havfe "equal amounts" of teach^ control, 
and that differences In effective teaching style might best hn 
characterized In terms of the location of teacher control wi^thin 
the organiEation of classroom activities* The whole group 

' ■ ^ ■ ! " .. , - ■ ' ^^ ^ 

classroom situation pr'ovldes the teacher with the bpportunity^ 
to exert control through focussed attention on a task that both 
s/he and the students have as main Involvement. The special 
challenge to the teacher using IndividuallEed instruction' is 
to eKert control through structuring task completion .environments 
that students can do (almost) independently j and by further 
Structuring "Independently-working" students' understanding of 
how to make the "fail-safe" mechanism the service-like evant - 
work to serve both their , own Imniedlate needsf and, those of the 
otherwise occupied teacher*- - _ - 



This brings us "to the real cruK of thig matter* Attentlonj - 
as we know, Is a.Mjor form of reinforcement* It is" not so much 
'what teaehers say that they will attend to a€,wfiat teachers do 
attend to that hag ttie grea^s^ effect on children's behavior* 
Unfortunately, the communlGative demands of managing task in- 
^volvement and social rapport in non whole^gtoup .settings do not 
lend themselves entirely to being qrganited In Just so many 
simple rules (though carefut planning of the various tasks 
and other ways of struaturing anticipated child -needs-are -^^^^^^^^^ 
clearly Important tfeacher controls) * A lot thus depends on the 
teacher's ability to establish consistency. between what s/he 
may want the '-rules for interrupting teacher" to be or what ^ 
s/he may tell students ^that they^^arei' and the way s/he --Informally 
teaches" the "rules" through, his/her actual responsiveress to 
students in servlce^ilke events^lncorporattng * (into the teacher 
^^ectorv of activity)^ slotting out, deferring^ rechannelllngs etc. 

I;t is clear, then, that the iituational demands of In-- v 
divlduallzed^instructlon time' require sophisticated communicative 
skills on the part of both students and teachers* It also seems 
inherent in the situation that the" Informal learning of these 
skills through partl-clpatlon in "as needed" Interactional 
activities like service--llke events is more' powlTful than the 
learning of communicative normr^ through direct teacher^ in--^ 
struct-ion (recall the interruptions lesson) , The really 
encouraging things thoughj Is that the communicative skills .so 
learned are learned wells and that because of L^heir aH hoc 
■'naturalness" the skills may indeed; be more readily transferable 
to situations outside the classroom (see subsection IH-^B of this 
report). In a' sense, then, the demarfds may,be greater^ but so 
may be the rewards* ' ^ ^ 



We find ourselves pretty much In agreemerit with the 
cQiicludlng remarks of Cazdfcn's paper i 



y " ^ Because everythln/| we know about language 

development suggfist^^. that It devslops bests 
in functions as well as structure * when 
motivated by powerful conTOunlcatlve intents 
and hecause^we want to stimulate develop^^^ 
ment and not just mimic its it is important 
: ^ to try to make "natural," less^ didactlCj group 



environments more effective* It should be 
possible to maximiga consistency and thereby 
familiarity in child--adult relationships and 
guarantee that the childrer' who need talking 
time with adults get it.*. (1974, p* 218)/ 
Based on the effectiveness of the twelve teachets we have 
observed^ wefeel confident that It can be dpne. We reflective 
observers only wish we could be more skillful in sharing the 
insights that they have provided us.witlu 

■ ■ - ^= ' " ^ 
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